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sonalia occurring in OE. In the course of my investigations it 
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of far more time and labour than I was able to devote to the 
task. I have therefore confined myself to the treatment of im. 
personal verbs of material import and in the active voice. I hope 
to find an opportunity later on of considering also the vast num- 
ber extant of OF. Impersonalia consisting of a verb of material 
import in the passive voice, or of verbum substantivum or (ge-) 
weordan (as copulas), in conjunction with an adnominal element. 
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indebtedness to Professor K. F. SUNDEN, who in the progress of 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Preliminary remarks. 

There is one category of judgments, common to all Indo- 
European languages, ancient and modern, and also extant in sever- 
al languages, not related to the IE. linguistic group (v. Wacker- 
nagel, Vorlesungen, p. 114), the characteristic linguistic expres- 
sion for which makes them stand apart from the rest. The vast 
majority of sentences, as found in most languages, were from an 

early epoch in the history of language, from psychological causes 
built up in a manner that suffered them to be easily dissolved into: 
at least two chief component parts, a subject and a predicate. The 
subject was identified with the performer or the bearer of the ac- 
tion or state implied by the predicate. These two members were 
felt to constitute the necessary ingredient elements of any judg- 
ment, and most often also found their mode of linguistic expres- 
sion. . 

Not so the sentences generally denominated Impersonalia, a 
term said to have been first used by the Stoics.. As a typical re- 
presentative of the impersonal category of verbal expressions may 
be taken Latin pluit, ‘it rains’. The grammarian and philosopher 
of former ages was naturally struck by the peculiar anatomy of 
phrases such as this, which failed to suggest an idea of a subject 
with the function of a performer or a bearer of the action implied 
in the verb. The question: ‘quis, or quid, pluit?? was unanswer- 
able and even senseless. It was hardly possible, however, to deny 
their character of being the expressions for real judgments. 

In view of the divergent structure of sentences of this kind, 
it is not surprising that the fundamental problem as to their origin 
and real nature should have been, and still is, the subject of much 
thought and discussion on the part of many eminent investigators. 
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Among modern scholars of rank who have studied this problem 
may be mentioned Jerusalem, Miklosisch, Paul, Sigwart, Wundt, 
and many others. See the list of authors given by Brugmann, 
Syntax, p. 17 sq. 

I need not here enter into any discussion of the much contest- 
ed question whether a judgment must necessarily consist of two 
members, or whether one only is necessary for forming a real 
judgment. Cp. concerning this problem the statements made by 
Jerusalem, Die Urthetlsfunction, p. 121 sqq., Miklosifch, Subject- 
lose Satze, p. I sqq., and Sigwart, Due Impersonalien, p. I sqq. 
Miklosisch, 0. c., p. 7 sqq., gives an interesting account of the 
various views that since of old have been set forth with respect to 
the question of the essential character of the Impersonalia. 

In order to obtain a fixed starting-point for the investigation 
of the OE. Impersonalia which I propose to make in this treatise, 
I may assume that those scholars are without doubt right who 
maintain that every judgment has necessarily at least two mem-_ 
bers, a subject and a predicate, whether linguistically expressed or - 
not. Such is the opinion of many modern linguists and logicians 
of eminence. Cp. Jerusalem, 0. c., p. I21 sqq., Paul, Prinzipien 
§ 87, Sigwart, 0. c., p. 75 sqq. 

In such cases where the subject is clearly defined, so that it 
is, or may be, linguistically expressed by means of a morphologic- 
ally independent word, we have to do with a so-called grammatic- 
al subject, and the construction is fersonal. In Latin, the pro- 
nominal subject is most often left unexpressed by a separate word, 
e. g. in the phrase legit, ‘he, etc., reads’. But the performer or 
bearer of the action implied in the verb, the grammatical subject, 
is clearly defined by the ending phonem and the context and may 
have its separate linguistic expression, if wanted. The same re- 
marks hold good with some cases of personal constructions met 
with in the Teut. languages, in which a grammatical subject has 
been left out. Cp. e. g. Nygaard, Udeladelse af subjekt; “subjekt- 
lose’ seeininger 1 det Norréne sprog; Held, Verbum ohne pronomi- 
nales Subject in der dilteren deutschen Sprache; Pogatscher, Un- 
ausgedriicktes Subjekt 1m Altenglischen. (v. Bibliography). 

In contradistinction to personal constructions of the type: 
(tlle) legit stand sentences like fonat. Here, as well as in the case 
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of legit, we find no morphologically independent subject.1) There 
is, however, an essential difference between the two constructions. 
Behind such an expression as tonat no idea whatever of a subject 
in the capacity of the performer of the action involved in the im- 
port of the verb lies hidden, and consequently, no such subject _ 
can find its linguistic expression. Whether this was originally so, 
or whether we are to assume a change to have taken place from — 
an original, personal construction in the assumed prototypes of 
Latin fonat, etc., to an impersonal structure, is a much-debated 
_problem. See introductory remarks to ch. II of this treatise 
(p. 142 sqq.). However this may be, in historic times the construc- 
tion of phrases such as fonat is undoubtedly impersonal. 


Earlier literature on the subject. 
While the fundamental problem, so full of interest and so 
difficult of solution, concerning the origin and real nature of the 
so-called impersonal constructions in general has received and is 
still receiving its legitimate share of attention on the part of schol- 
ars, their occurrence, function and history in the different IE. 
sanguages have not, to my knowledge, been made the subject of 
any special and exhaustive investigation. With regard to Eng- 
lish, Sundén in his Essay I has dealt with one group of OE. imper- 
sonal verbs as represented by hyngran and lystan, i. e. verbs denot- 
ing a physical and mental state, from a semological and genetic 
point of view. Van der Gaaf in his treatise The Transition from 
_ the Impersonal to the Personal Construction in Middle English, has 
discussed some English so-called impersonal verbs with regard to 
which we have to annotate a structural discrepancy partly extant 
in OK. already, and partly developing during the ME. period. 
This discrepancy may be illustrated by phrases on record such as 
the following: (OE.) ‘Pa hingrede hine’ (Blickl. Hom. 27:4), as 
compared with (OEF.) ‘Eadige synt pa de rihtwisnesse hingriad’ 
(Gosp. Matth., ch. V, v. 6, Corp.); (OE.) “Him pet ne hreowed 
efter hingonge’ (Guplac 783), as compared with (ME.) ‘He may 
that werre sore rewe’ (Conf. Am. Prol. 1004; quoted from v. 
1) For a statement of various explanations of the primary function and im- 


port of the ending phonem in the third prsn sg. (éonat), see Brugmann, Syntax, 
p-. 19. ‘ 
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der Gaaf); (OE.) Pam wife pa word wel licodon’ (Beow. 640), 
as compared with (ME.) ‘Come heder, and here me, and pbou 
shalt like it for euer’ (Gesta Rom., p. 281; quoted from v. der 
Gaaf). As seen from these examples, v. der Gaaf does not take the 
terms impersonal, Impersonale, in the same sense as they are ap- 
prehended in the present treatise, and consequently, our inquiries 
do not operate with quite the same material. The OE. verbs 
dealt with by v. der Gaaf are not only such as hyngran and lystan, 
which never occur with a nomin. rei for their subject, but also 
such as hreowan, which are generally constructed in that manner. 
The term ‘impersonal applied to the latter class of verbs can only 
imply that their grammatical subject is not a person, and not 
that a grammatical subject is wanting. Note that the identical 
import is evidently assigned to the term by Sundén, Essay IT, 
Pp. 320, since he adduces as ‘impersonal’ phrases such as: ‘Pam wife 
ba word wel licodon’ (quoted already above). For an account of 
the ME. transition from the so-called impersonal constructive 
type: ping licad mé to the personal I like something, see van der 
Gaaf, o. c. A similar investigation to van der Gaaf’s has been made 
as regards Swedish by A. Lindqvist in an essay entitled Forskjut- 
ningar 1 forhdllandet mellan grammatiskt och psykologiskt subjekt 
t svenskan) Pogatscher, o. c., p. 294 sqq., has dealt with two cas- 
es of impersonal construction in OE., viz. sentences of the follow- 
ing types: cwid pet ---, and meg - - - seon. (v. the present treatise, 
ch. I, pp. 100 and 106, respectively). 

What these authors have had occasion to say about the OF. 
Impersonalia appears to be practically all that has been published 
on the subject. It would seem, though, that an insight, as com- 
prehensive and reliable as possible, into the actual occurrence and 
the history of these verbs and phrases might be of some interest 
in itself and not without value for the study of historical English 
grammar. It would be too ambitious, perhaps, to hope that the 
results obtained by means of such an investigation might be found 
helpful in throwing some fresh light upon the problem of the real 
nature of the Impersonalia, under the presumption that these 
results are compared with those arrived at by means of similar 
inquiries in other languages. 

1) In Lunds Universitets Arsskrift 1912, N. F., Avd. I, Bd. 8, 2. 
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The present treatise, then, would try to supply an exhaustive 
investigation of the OE. Impersonalia, as occurring in the litera- 
ture of the OE. period, i. e. from the first appearance of litera- 
ture in the OE. language up to c. IIOoo. 


Terminology. 

In dealing with this category of constructions, I have re- 
tained the time-honoured denomination Impersonale (impersonal 
expression, tmpersonal verb, etc.), in spite of its obvious short- 
comings, since other denominations used by different authors 
ate also unsatisfactory from one point of view or other. As has 
been repeatedly pointed out, e. g. by Miklosisch, 0. c., p. 30 
(‘--- da der Begriff eines Impersonale in hohem Grade schwankt, 
Impersonale daher ein wissenschaftlich unbrauchbarer Ausdruck 
ist’), and by Kjellman, Om den opersonliga satsens natur, p. 17 
sq.) the term fails to give an adequate idea of what are the 
essential characteristics of the category of expressions in ques- 
tion, and it admits of being variously interpreted, different auth- 
ors assigning different meanings to it. 


Delimitation of the term Impersonale. 

After these precursory remarks, we will now endeavour to 
state what are the peculiar characteristics of the constructions 
denominated Imfersonalia, 1. e. with the application of the word 
which we have adopted. 

One of the characteristic features has been mentioned al- 
ready, viz. that of being destitute of any morphologically inde- 
pendent subject. Another characteristic quality inherent in an 
Impersonale is that its import represents a complete sentence, 

_so that it may be semantically resolved into a subject and a 
predicate, although no independent subject in the shape of a 
(pro)noun, an infinitive or a clause, is extant or may easily be 
supplied, and often no independent predicate is morphologically 
distinguishable. Cp. Miklosisch, 0. c., p. 30. With this defini- 
tion, such sentences as: ‘Pam wife pa word wel licodon’, are quite 
as personal as e. g. ‘the woman liked the words well’, although 
the subject of the former phrase is certainly no person. Cp. what 

1).In Studier i Modern Sprakvetenskap VII, Upsala 1920. 


a 
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Sigwart, 0. c., p. 29, says with regard especially to impersonal 
sentences implying acoustic perceptions: ‘Ist es unzweifelhaft, 
dass in solchen Wendungen (as German: es pfeift, es klopft), nur 
das Gehorte unter Abstraction von dem den Laut hervorbringen- 
den Subject, den Gegenstand meiner Aussage bildet, so ist damit 
bewiesen dass Zustande, Vorgange, die als solche einen sinnlichen 
Eindruck machen, nicht nothwendig ausdriicklich auf ein Ding 
bezogen werden miissen, sondern fiir sich Gegenstand einer Aus- 
sage werden kénnen, --.’ Cp. Brugmann, Ursprung, p. 8. This 
amounts to saying that the whistling or the knocking is the real 
(semantic) subject and that the notion of their existence constitutes 
the predicate (qualified as to time and locality). Such sentences 
may occasionally also be interpreted as predications of identity. 

_ The constitutive feature of an impersonal expression such as 
tonat is that it contains synthetically, i. e. incapsulated in the 
verbal form, both a subject and a predicational element, distin- 
guishable by means of a deeper semantic analysis, only. In 
tonat, the action implied in the verb must be considered ‘to func- 
tion in the capacity of a subject, while the statement that this 
action has, or has not, reality at any given time and in a cer- 
tain locality, is the predicate. Tonat may be dismembered into 
tonitrus est. It must be borne in mind, however, that phrases 
such as Latin fonat may mean not so much fonitrus est (at a cer- 
tain time and in a given locality), = a predication of existence, 
as rather the time and the locality (the situation) are characterized 
by thunder. If they have this latter import, they must be con- 
sidered to have the situation for their subject = a predication of 
attribution. Cp. the discussion on the Latin phrase placidum est 
below. 

Again, the predicational analysis of an OE. Impersonale 
such as hine hyngred gives another result. We are here confront- 
ed with two notions, one implying a personal substance, and the 
other a verbal notion of affect, which in modern English and in 
point of many OE. verba affectuum, when the two elements are 
combined to form a sentence, are expressed in the way that the 
personal notion constitutes the bearer of the affect, 1. e. appears 
as grammatical subject, and the notion of affect takes the shape 
of a grammatical predicate. But in the present case, the OE. 
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language has employed a morphological expression that implies 
quite a different mode of apprehension of the relation between 
the two notions. -This different mode of apprehension has in OE. 
(and even in Mod. Engl.) its parallel in complete sentences such 
as: “Hine fyrwyt brec modgehygdum, hwet ba men weron’. 
Beow. 232. —‘Ponne hine on holme hungor bysgad’. Walfish 
51. (cp. Mod. Engl.: “horror seized him’, ‘jealousy invaded him’). 
See Sundén, Essay I, p. 55. Here the affect itself is personified 
and represented as an entity seizing or taking hold of a person. 


This view no doubt forms the basis for the semantic apprehen- 


sion of a sentence such as hine hyngred, i. e. to OE. linguistic 
instinct it meant “hunger takes hold of him’ (= a predication of 


action). And this type of sentence has the constitutive feature ; 


of an Impersonale, inasmuch as both a subject and a predicate 
are incapsulated in the verbal form and become conspicuous by 
means of a deeper semantic analysis, only. 

Sometimes the subject is merged in a verbal and a nominal 
form conjointly, so that it is expressed by both. This latter ca- 
tegery of phrases consists of a form of verbum substantivum 
(without any [pro]nominal grammatical subject) + an infinitive, 
i. e. sentences of the following aspect: “‘Swide ungelice of bisse 
tiide me is to lifigenne’. (Bede 424:4). As is further set forth 
in ch. I, section B, p. 123 sqq., it is evidently the modal notion 
of obligation, etc., implied by verbum substantivum and the 
infinitive conjointly, that constitutes the semantic subject of 
sentences such as this. A semantic analysis of the sentence quot- 
ed gives as result: ‘an obligation going in the direction of living 
quite differently exists for me’. 

The above characterization no doubt constitutes the essen- 
tial feature of a considerable number of Impersonalia. It does 
not, however, apply to all formations which should be included 
in that category of sentences. If we look at an impersonal phrase 
such as e. g. Latin placidum est, it is possible, doubtless, to de- 
duce the necessarily existing subject through a kind of concre- 
tion of the notion implied in the phrase, as in the case of to- 
nat = ‘tonitrus est’ (v. above); in other words, placidum est may 
in some few instances be equivalent to ‘calm exists’. But in by 
far the greater number of cases of Impersonalia of the morpho- 
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logical aspect represented by placidum est, it is the more or less 
dimly felt notions of the time and the locality (the situation) 
that are qualified by the phrase in question, and which there- 
fore constitute the real subjects. Placidum est most often implies 
that a given locality at a certain time is characterized by being 
calm. 


The function of ‘hit’. 

There is another circumstance to be noted with regard to 
the Impersonalia. We have said that one characteristic feature 
proper to them is that they are void of a morphologically dis- 
tinct subject of real import. Such is evidently the case with 
Latin pluit, placidum est. But if we look at OE. and OHG. im- 
personal expressions such as jit rind, 13 regendt, hit is stille,“we 
find the pronouns /zé and 73, respectively, in the usual position 
of a subject. These words might therefore be supposed to have 
also the function of real grammatical subjects, in which case the 
phrases would constitute personal constructions. That, however, 
the pronouns in question have no real semantic function, but 
are merely formal words here, as maintained by many scholars, 
would seem to admit of no doubt whatever. See the exhaustive 
account of the origin and nature of this ‘sham-subject’ occurring 
in the Teutonic and the Romanic languages, given by Brugmann 
in his work, Der Ursprung des Scheinsubjekts ‘es’. As pointed out 
by that scholar (p. 2), ‘es’ is a comparatively recent innovation, 
wanting in many of the ancient languages. Cp. e. g., on the one 
hand, OE. hit rind, and on the other, Sanskr. vdrtati, Greek Ber, 
Lat. pluit, Goth. rigner} and ON. rignir. Nor is it of constant 
occurrence in the OE. impersonal phrases (v. below). It does 
not occur either in corresponding impersonal expressions of some 
modern languages sych as Spanish and Portuguese. 

In spite of the divergent morphological aspect, no semantic 
discrepancy is distinguishable between phrases such as ON. rignir 
and OE. hit rind. Nor can we say that jit has any import in 
phrases such as OF. Wit is stille, etc., as compared with extant 
OE. phrases of the type: ts windig. The pronoun jit of the for- 
mer expression has nothing to do with the notion of a real sub- 
ject, the ‘situation’, which must be considered as fairly well salient 
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in most of the phrases of the two types, Mt 1s sitlle and 1s windig. . 
See above. Note, however, that Sigwart (0. c., p. 29 sqq.) 
evidently is of another opinion, since he appears to assume the 
pronoun in question to have in many cases lost a real import, 
originally attached to it, and that this presumed original import 
may sometimes still stand out more or less clearly. 

For the reasons hinted at, it seems preferable by far to sup- 
pose with Brugmann that ‘es’ never had any semantic function 
whatever in constructions of the types: hit rind, hit is stille, and — 
that its secondary occurrence here was due to a wish for cont 
formity with the enormous number of sentences containing from 
the outset a morphologically detached subject, in this case with 
a real semantic function, and a predicate. According to Brug- 
mann, Syntax p. 22, the formal word in question (OE. hit, Ger- 
man es, etc.) was proximately taken over from complex senten- 
ces in which the principal clause contains an originally anticipa- 
tory pronoun with the function of a real subject, thus in senten- 
ces of the type: es freut mich, dich zu sehen, es freut mich, dass 
du kommst. This proleptic pronoun, according to the same author- 
ity, gradually reached such a degree of indefiniteness as to deteri- 
orate into a purely formal word. When this development had 
taken place, the formal es came to be used also in a great num- 
ber of impersonal phrases, in order to fill, formally, the vacant 
place of a subject. Cp. Brugmann, Ursprung, p. 8 sqq., and Sun- 
dén’s criticism of Jespersen’s Sprogets Logik.) 

As mentioned already, the tendency to add a formal subject, 
in OE. the pronoun fit, is very far from constant. This applies 
e. g. to impersonal sentences initiated by an adverb or an adver- 
bial phrase. Cp. sentences such as the following: 

--- on pere nihte, pba hit stillost wes, ---. (Dial. Greg. 238:10), and: pa 
wes on bam ofne, per se engel becwom, windig & wynsum, ---. (Daniel 346). 

In both quotations, the more or less vaguely felt notion of 

the ‘situation’ is the subject of the sentence.?) 


1) In Svensk Humanistisk Tidskrift, Arg. I, 2, 1917. 

2) For an explanation why in sentences of this structure, the absence of such 
a formal subject was evidently not felt as a deficiency that in all cases needed 
supplying, see G. Cederschidld, Om s. k. subjektlésa satser 1 svenskan, in Nordisk 
Tidskrift 1895, p. 343 sq. 
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It should be noted, too, that whole categories of Impersona- 
lia, with but few exceptions, never occur with this /zt. This rule 
holds good for instance with the fairly numerous impersonal sen- 
tences belonging to the semantic group implying physical and 
mental affections. In these cases, as a rule, an oblique form of a 
personal pronoun initiates the sentence. As examples: 

Hine pyrste hwylum and hwilum hingrode. (Wulfstan 17:4). — Him sceal 
sceamian zetforan gode elmihtigum. (Saints I 272:169). , 

The varying usage as regards the addition of /zt is illustrat- 
ed, too, in sentences containing a form of verbum substantivum, 
or (ge)weordan, + a nominal expression, which evidently con- 
stitutes a part of the predicate. Cp. Sigwart, 0. c., p. 46. Sen- 
tences of this structural aspect are copiously represented in OE. 
I here give some examples of this type of constructions, all of 
them implying either some natural phenomenon or some speci- 
fication of time. 

a. Examples containing Ait: ponne hit wes renig weder - - -. | Riddle I ro. 
— ---, gif hit hwene er bid stearce stormas & noréanwindas & micle renas & 
snawas. Boethius 52:4. — Mycel wind bleow & hit wes hreoh se. Gosp. John, 
ch. VI, v. 18, Corp. — Nes hit lengra fyrst, ac ymb ane niht eft gefremede mor6- 
beala mare ---. Beow. 134. — --- cypende weron, pet hit wes niht 06 midne 
deg. Orosius 104:19. — pu wast pet hit is nu hreowsunga tid. Saints II 342: 
121. 

b. Examples without Ait: On bam timan wes swibe hefigtime wynter. 
Saints I 246:142. — Swylce is seo oferlufu eorpan gestreona: efne hit bid gelic 
rena scurum, bonne hy of heofenum swidost dreosad and eft hrade eall toglidad, 
bid feger weder and beorht sunne. Wulfstan 264:1. — ---, per ne bid nawper 
ne on sumera niht, ne on wintra deg. Boethius 68:1. 

It is evident that the expressions without jit are no less 
impersonal in character than those containing that word. Here 


too, the zt of the first group no doubt has a merely formal func- — 


tion. What makes these types of sentences impersonal is on the 
one hand the fact that they should be proximately described as 
implying: a given time and locality are qualified by the tdea con- 
tained in the nominal element, and on the other, the circumstance 


that the situation, which notion thus constitutes the semantic © 


subject, is not expressed by a nomin. rei. 
On the whole, there seem to be no fixed rules for the addi- 
tion of this secondary formal subject in OK. As fas as I can 
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see, the state of things in this respect is next to chaotic. Nor 
shall I attempt in this treatise to trace any rules for the appli- 
cation or omission of Hit. | 


sthods of investigation. 


For the purpose of obtaining a material as exhaustive and 
reliable as possible, I have had recourse to the OE. literature it- 
self. Thus all the works belonging to that period, i. e. from 
c. 700 to c. I100, have, with few exceptions, been searched through, 
as far as they are accessible in printed editions. It goes without 
saying that the Anglo-Saxon dictionaries most widely used have 
been ransacked, too. A list of the works read is given at the 
end of the treatise. | 


lutston and delimitation of the subject. 


The examples of expressions of a nature corresponding to 
the definition of the term Imfpersonale given in the preceding, 
that may be gathered from the OE. literature, constitute a not 
inconsiderable bulk of material. For the purpose of bringing 
system and order into this material,1) 1t has seemed best to keep 
asunder, in the first place, three large morphological categories 
of Impersonalia. The following are the three categories in ques- 
tion: | 

I. Impersonal phrases containing verbs of material import 
an the active voice. 

As examples: Hit swa swide rinde pet hie hefdon weter genog. Orosius 
268:15. — And mec longode. Wife’s Complaint 14. — Swide ungelice of disse 
tiide me is to lifigenne. Bede 424:4. 

In the last example quoted, verbum substantivum should 
be awarded material import, since it gives expression on the one 
hand to the notion of existence, and on the other, in conjunction 
with the gerund, to the notion of obligation, duty, etc., which 
constitutes the semantic subject of the sentence. 

II. Impersonal phrases containing verbs of material import 
in the passive votce. 


1) It is doubtless only to be expected that more than one example will have 


escaped my watchfulness, in spite of every care. Still, I may confidently hope 
_ that nothing important has been overlooked. 
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As examples: Wes se fruma egeslic leodum on lande, swa hyt lungre weard 
on hyra sincgifan sare geendod. Beow. 2310. — Him weard gebeddod mid 
hnescre beddinge. Saints II 438:191. — Hu meg bonne per beon fram him gebe- 
den? Dial. Greg. 336:5. — Pu ne scealt wenan, pet pba wlitegan tungl bes 
peowdomes adroten weorde wr domes dwge. Metra XXIX 39. — Him engel 
godes eall asegde, swa his mandrihten gemaxted weard. Daniel 157. 


III. Impersonal phrases containing beon (wesan) or (ge)- 
weordan, aS copulas, + an adnominal element. 


As examples: On sumera hit bid wearm, & on wintra ceald. Boethius 49:20. 


— pa hit ba wes wel gewinde in ba burg, pa onbernde he ---. Bede 202:7. — 
Hit wes swide neah his ende. Greg. Dial. 88:8. — Per is wlitig & wynsum, 
westmas scinad, beorhte ofer burgum. Christ and Satan 214. — Ne wyr6 hit 
efre ful god er on pisse peode, er man ---. Wulfstan 243:18. 


Owing to the vastness of the material concerned, it has prov- 
ed impossible or impracticable to deal with the whole of it within 
the scope of one treatise. The present investigation therefore is 
confined to a treatment of the OE. Impersonalia of the first of 
the three chief categories. 


Plan of the treatise. 

The plan of the treatise, I trust, will be found correct in 
principle. After stating in the Introduction the definition and 
delimitation, etc., of my subject, I give in Chapter I a descriptive 
survey of all the OE. impersonal constructions containing finite 
verbs of material import and in the active voice, that I have 

_ collected. The second chapter of my treatise will try to give @ 
genetic survey of these OK. impersonal expressions, in other 
words, it will be my endeavour to state, in that chapter, what 
may be said with respect to their earlier history. 


CHAPTER I. 


DESCRIPTIVE SURVEY. 


iminary vemarks. 

It has seemed best to keep asander two classes of relev- 
ant sentences: simple sentences and complex sentences, and to 
treat them apart in two separate sections, A and B. 

‘Within each section, the Impersonalia have been arranged 
in different groups according to their semantic character.) 
These groups are necessarily only fairly distinctly detached 
from each other, inasmuch as the borders between them are cer- 
tainly not always clear and well-defined. The significations of 
the Impersonalia very frequently overlap. Consequently, in a 
great many instances the plan of arrangement becomes subjective 
and arbitrary, in other words, some impersonal verb or phrase 
placed in a certain semantic group, might perhaps just as well 
find its place in another group. Cases in point are e. g. some 
verbs belonging to Group 5, which includes Impersonalia imply- 
ing some manifestation of mental activity, (such as [ge]métan, “to 
dream’), which are nearly akin to the verbs of Group 4, subcate- 
gory b, comprising Impersonalia denoting mental affections. 

The identical verb often occurs with pretty different senses 
in different passages. Thus OE. onhagian, which verb sometimes 
has a sense implying ‘inclination’, an import which gives it a place 
among expressions denoting mental affections, and sometimes 
implies ‘to have. an opportunity’, etc. The extant instances of 
onhagian as an impers. verb with the last-mentioned import, are 
included within Group 6, subcategory b, which comprises expres- 
sions referring to some aspect of the state of things. : 


1) Note, however, that the semantic principle has not been adhered to in 
discriminating the last of the groups (group number 8) from those preceding. What 
makes the phrases of that class stand apart from the rest, is the peculiar nature of 
their morphological aspect (v. present chapter, p. 105). 


vie beast 
“ 
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It not infrequently happens, too, that it 1s hard to settle 
which of two or more significations is the correct or predominant 
one in a given example. Such cases have been noted. 

The OE. Impersonalia, like their counterparts in other langu- 
ages, comprise expressions of, on the one hand, a more concrete, 
elementary character, and on the other, a more abstract and com- 
pleximport. In arranging the examples of OE. Impersonalia found, 
it has seemed best to follow the principle of treating in the first 
place semantic groups containing Impersonalia which represent, on 
the whole, more concrete, alementary conceptions. The reason for 
this is obvious. It appears incontestable that Impersonalia of 
such more concrete significations are in the main of more ancient 
origin than those of a more abstract character. The former, e. g. 
many of the so-called meteorological verbs, doubtless belong to 
the oldest layers of human speech, while the latter in general 
must be ascribed to later epochs in the development of the hu- 
man mind. This of course must be taken cum grano salts. It is 
evident that we cannot with entire certainty attribute to any one 
given Impersonale a later origin than to others solely on account 
of the more abstract and complex character of its import. 

Still, with the reservations hinted at, we are justified, no doubt, 
in ascribing to the more concrete Impersonalia, on the whole a 
higher grade of antiquity than to the impersonal phrases of the 
latter category. In this treatise, therefore, which aims at an as 
far as possible historical description of the OE. Impersonalia, the 
scheme of arrangement alluded to, appears to be the natural and 
logical one. 

A strict adherence, in an unbroken line, to this principle, is 
not practicable, however, other easily recognizable considera- 
tions having been, in some cases, felt to be of greater weight. 

Within the larger semantic groups, the examples are, in some 
instances where such an arrangement seemed serviceable, dispos- 
ed in smaller groups, each including phrases that are semantic- 
ally more nearly related to one another than those of the other 
subordinate categories. When no such division has appeared 
practicable, as well as within these smaller groups, the alpha- 
betical word-order has been employed. 

The individual examples within the separate groups are quoted 
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as far as possible in chronological order. It has seemed best, 
however, to keep examples gathered from poetical texts apart from 
those found in prose. Thus in each semantic group the quotations 
from poetry are given first, in approximately chronological order, 
and then those met with in prose, in the same order. As to the time 
when the OE. texts were written, the statements of A. Brandl, 
Geschichte der Altengl. Literatur I, have been followed. 

The etymology of the OE. Impersonalia, as well as their equi- 
valents in other languages, is given before the examples. Since 
I have had, in a great many cases, to supply the statements of e. g. 
Fick'), from those to be found e. g. in Walde?), and vice versa, 
there are some inconsistencies in the spelling -which I have not 
thought it necessary to reduce to a common standard. Thuse. g. 
in Fick III, the root of OE. sigan appears with the spelling *suk-, 
*seuk-, while in Walde it has the aspect *suq-, *seug-, the IE. velar 
explosives having different symbols in the two works. It is to be 
hoped that discrepancies of this kind will not be found of moment. 

I have not thought it necessary, or of any interest here, to 
give the etymology of prefixes of frequent occurrence, such as 4@-, 
be-, for-, ge-, mts-, of-, ofer-,.on-, etc. . 2 

In case the OE. verbs survived into ME. and NE., or into 
ME. only, the ME. (and NE.) forms are stated. 

The examples are rendered with the spelling, the alterations 
and emendations of the editions used, with, as a rule, no indica- 
tions as to where such alterations have been made. Only in cases 
where the impersonal expression itself has been supplied by an 
editor, has this fact been indicated, by putting the expression 
within brackets.’) 

The passages in which the impersonal expressions occur, are 
quoted as fully as it seemed necessary to render them, so that 
their sense should be easily discernible. In some instances, viz. 

1) Vergleichendes Wérterbuch d. idg. Sprachen III, Gottingen 1909. 

2) Lateinisches Etymologisches Worterbuch, Heidelberg r1gro. 

3) Nor have I considered it necessary to render the signs of vowel length, 
etc. The letters b and 6 have been retained. Not so 3, which type, as regards 

OE. forms, has been replaced by g, for practical reasons, it being of course im- 
material here, whether 3 or g is used. The spelling occurring in Grein, Biblio- 


thek der angelsachs. Prosa I, has been reduced to the normal type. The punctua- 
tion of the separate texts has not been strictly followed. 
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when there are extant several examples of, in all essentials, identic- 
al impersonal, formations, I have refrained from citing all of 
them, contenting myself with indicating the texts, etc., where 
such are to be found. I cannot, however, lay claim to having been 
quite consistent in this. 

A great many of the verbs recorded as impersonal, some- 
times appear in the capacity of personal verbs, with either a nomin. 
persone or a nomin. rei for their subject.!) I have not given any 
instances of such personal constructions, except in cases where 
this was necessary for the discussion of the phrases. In case any 
individual verb is not met with except as an Impersonale, this 
fact is pointed out. 7 


SECTION A. SIMPLE SENTENCES. 


Group |: Expressions for natural phenomena. 


This semantic group, comparatively very well represented, 
comprises two subcategories: 

a. expressions for atmospheric phenomena: state 
of temperature; fall of hail, rain, or snow, atmospheric disturbances 
in the form of wind, thunder, or lightning; state of weather in general. 

b. expressions for other natural phenomena: growth 
and decay in nature; some perceptions of sight and hearing; some 
nondescript natural phenomena, further, some phenomena of light 
and darkness dependent on the movements of the sun. 

It fairly frequently happens that OE. impersonal verbs be- 
longing to Group I, are used in a metaphorical sense, as e. g. ha- 
golian in the following quotation (from Orosius, 104:19): *- -- & on 
sumre tide hit hayalade stanum ofer ealle Romane’, i. e. “‘me- 
teoric stones fell after the manner of drops of rain upon all the 
Romans. 


1) We often find an infinitive, or a dependent clause, with the identical func- 
tion (v. present chapter, section B, pp. 113, 126). 
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Subcategory a: Atmospheric phenomena. 


There are but few OE. examples extant containing impersonal 
constructions referring to the state of temperature. The verbs that 
concern us here are only two in number: fréosan, and winterlécan. 


OE. hit friest'), ‘it freezes’. 


OE. frzZosan, str. verb, “to freeze’, has the following etymo- 
logically and semasiologically corresponding counterparts in the 
Teut. dialects, viz. MLG. vrésen, OHG. friosan, and ON. frjédsa. 
They, as well as the OE. verb, are the descendants of Prim. Teut. 
str. verb *freusan, ‘to freeze’, < Prim. Teut. verbal base */frus-, 
‘to freeze’, ¢ IE. verbal root *prus-, ‘to freeze, burn’ (cp. Sanskr. 
plosati, ‘singes, burns’; Lat prurit, ‘tingles, burns’.) 

The OF. verb survived into ME. and NE., where we find 
the forms fre(o)se(n), etc., and freeze, respectively. 

Examples found: - - - swa on niht bonne hit swipe freosep. Blickl. Hom. 93. 


— Hit begann ba on efnunge SBceHce freosan. Saints I 248: 153. — Gelat—hit 
fryst. Ailfr. Grammar 128. 


OE. hit winterlzc(e)b, ‘it grows wintry, cold.’) 


OE. winterlécan, compound wk verb, “to grow wintry’ (of sea- 
son), is composed of the substantive winter and the suffix -l@can, 
also used as an independent verb with the import “to move quickly, 
to spring’ (v. Wright, § 658). The simple verb is derived from 
W. Germ. *laikjan, related to Prim. Teut. *latkan, ‘to jump, 
play’ (OE. lacan). The suffix -l@can is met with also in such OB. 
verbs as @fenlécan, ‘to become evening’, dyrstlécan, ‘to dare, 
presume’, efenlécan, ‘to imitate’, loflé@can, ‘to praise’, néalécan, 


1) The normal form. As to actually recorded forms, of this and other verbs, 
v. the examples quoted. 

2) Sweet, CH and Wright (§ 658), mention the signification “to grow wintry’, 
only. On the other hand, the same authorities ascribe to the impersonal verb 
sumorlécan no other sense than ‘to draw on towards summer’. 

As regards winterlécan, this verb would seem to be recorded not only with 
the sense mentioned above, but also with an import corresponding to that of su- 
morlécan, i. e. ‘to draw on towards winter’. This latter signification is no doubt at 
least equally acceptable in the following quotation: “ba hit winter leohte, pa ferde 
se fyrd ham.” Chron. 136 E (A. D. 1006). (v. p. 34). Say 


2 
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‘to approach’, rihtl@can,‘to put right’, sumorlécan, ‘to draw on 
towards summer’, and others (v. Wright, as above). 

The other Teutonic dialects have no verbs, personal or im- 
personal, corresponding to OE. winterlecan (cp. MLG. ndleken, 
“to come nearer’). It did not survive, in either of its senses, into 

ME. and NE. 
Examples found: Swa heo (:the sun) sudor bid, swa hit swibor winterlecd. 
De Temp., Cockayne III 252. — Pa hit winter leohte, pba ferde se fyrd ham. 
Chron. 136 E (A. D. 1006) (v. preceding page, note 2). 
This verb never occurs in personal use, according to dictio- 


naries, 


Impersonal expressions referring to the fall of hail, rain, or 
snow, are comparatively frequently recorded in OK. This holds 
good especially with regard to those denoting rain. The verbs 
belonging here are hagolian, rinan, and sniwan. 


OE. hit hagolad, ‘it hails’. 


The OE. denominative wk verb hagolian, ‘to hail’, is derived, 
ultimately, from the Prim. Teut. noun *hayla-, ‘hail’, whence 
also ON. hagla, MHG. hagelen, of the same import. 

The OE. verb survived into ME. and NE., where we find 
the forms hazelen, etc., and hail, respectively. 

’ Examples found: Pet pridde wes pet hit hagolade seofon niht, dweges & 
nihtes, ofer ealle Romane. Orosius 234:6.— On sumre tide hit hagalade stanum 
ofer ealle Romane. ibid. 104:19 (metaphorical sense; v. p. 16 above). — Gran- 
dinat—hit hagelodé. A®lfr. Grammar 128. 

This verb is exclusively impersonal, according to dictionaries. 


OE. hit rind, ‘it rains’. 
OE. rignan,}) rinan, wk verb (with occasional strong forms, 
shaped on the analogy of the verb sciman), ‘to rain’), is derived 


1) There occur no examples of OE. rignan, nor of the strong forms, in imper- 
sonal phrases. 

2) As to OE. regnian, NE. rain, this verb is (accidentally?) not recorded in 
impersonal use in OE. There is hardly any reason, though, to suppose that it did 
not occur as an Impersonale there too, as well as in ME. and NE. 


t 
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from Prim. Teut. *reynian, ‘to rain’, denominative verb formed on 
the Prim. Teut. noun *veyana-, *reyna-, ‘rain’. From Prim. Teut. 
*veynian are derived also Goth. rignjan, ON. rigna, ‘to rain’. 

The OF. verb survived into ME., where it had the form 
vine, ryne, etc. The latest example annotated in NED is dated 
1387. ME. rine was ousted by reine, raine, NE. rain, < OE. regnian, 
denominative verb, ‘to rain’, ultimately from Prim. Teut. subst. 
*yeyana-, OK. regn, ‘rain’. (NE. rain). 

Examples found: Pa abedon hie et bem zlmihtegum Gode bet hit swa swide 
rinde peet hie hefdon weter genog. Orosius 268:15. —-Hu mon geseah weallan blod 
of eorpan & rinan meolc of heofonum. ibid. 3:26 (metaph. sense; doubtful 
Impersonale). — Sie fyr onzled & pin heall gewyrmed, & hit rine & sniwe & styrme 
ute. Bede 134:28. — Deah 6e ealle eordan weter syn gemenged wid dam heofon- 
licum wetrum uppe on ane edran, and hit samlice rinan onginne eal middangeard 
mid eallum his gesceaftum,---. Prose Solomon and Saturn 148. — Hit bonne 
onginnad rinan blodigan regne. Verc. Hom. 131:6 (metaph. import). — Pluit — 
hit rinb. Atlfr. Grammar 128. — And hit rinde ba ofer eordan feowertig daga 
and feowertig nihta on an. A®lfr. Genesis, ch. VII, v. 12. — Hit ba ongan rinan 
feowertig daga and feowertig nihta tosomne by mestan rene. Wulfstan 206:19. 
— Hit agan ba rinan XL, daga and XL, nihta tosomne bem meestan rene. ibid. 216:33. 
— Pa rinde hit, and per comun flod, and ----. Gosp. Matth., ch. VII, v. 27, 
Corp. — Sodlice on pam dege pe lod eode of Sodoma, hyt rinde fyr & swefl of 
heofone & ealle forspilde. ibid. Luke, ch. XVII, v. 29 (metaph. import). 

Some of the examples quoted call for special remarks, since, 
as indicated, their impersonal character is questionable. In the 
quotation from Orosius 3:26, we find the construction: “mon geseah 
weallan blod--- and rinan meolc---.’ What is the function to be 
ascribed to the substantives blod and meolc? Their form may indi- 
cate either the nomin. or the accus. case. It seems hardly possible 
to settle this question.') On the one hand, we have instances of per- 
sonal constructions as e. g.: “---and rinep blodig regn et efen.’ 
Blicki. Hom. 91. Here the form of the adjective proves the noun 
to be in the nominative, and consequently to constitute the gram- 
matical subject of the sentence. Cp. ‘Unmete renas rindon’. 
Dial. Greg. 196:2. It is therefore quite possible, no doubt, to 
assume a personal construction in the quotation in question. 


1) The word-order, which might be taken as indicating accus. forms, cannot 
be relied upon in this case, inasmuch as we find the identical arrangement of the 
words in, e. g., the unmistakably personal construction occurring in Blickl. 
Hom. g1: ‘rineb blodig regn et efen’. 
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On the other hand, it appears quite as justifiable to consider 
the nouns blod and meolc to function in the capacity of objects 
of contents (or result), after the manner of Mod. E. examples such as: 
“it rained blood’, ‘it hailed stones’, etc. See Brugmann, Syntax, 
p. 24. There is, however, no instance to be found of an unequivocal 
accus. form. It appears highly probable, though, that in the quo- 
tation from the Gospel of St. Luke, ch. XVII, given above: 
“hit rinde fyr & swefl of heofone’, the nouns f/yr and swefl represent 
such objects, since in the Vulgate the passage has the following 
aspect: ‘pluit 1gnem et sulphur de caelo’. The Greek text here shows 
accus. forms, too. Itis of interest to note that the Gothic version, . 
which generally follows the Greek original pretty closely, renders 
the selfsame passage thus: ‘rignida swibla jah funin---’, i. e. 
with datival (or instrumental) forms. 

Another circumstance that tends to show that we are con- 
fronted with an impersonal construction in the quotation from 
Orosius 3:26, is the occurrence of some OE. counterparts, already 
cited above, of the Gothic phrase just quoted. Thus we find: 
‘On sumre tide hit hagalade stanum ofer ealle Romane’. Orosius 
104:19 (etc.; v. the examples quoted). In sentences such as these, 
there occurs a dative (or an instrumental) with a clearly adverbial 
function, in the place of the (nomin. or) accus. 

The grammatical analysis of the example quoted from Prose 
Solomon and Saturn 148: ‘---and hit samlice rinan onginne 
eal middangeard mid eallum his gesceaftum’, presents some diffi- 
culties, too. Eal middangeard evidently is a nomin., to judge 
from its form. But why then fit? The phrase, as it stands, prob- 
ably is a somewhat slipshod compromise between an impersonal 
formation such as: “hit rinde ofer eorpan - - -’ (A#lfr. Genesis, ch. 
VII, v. 12), and a personal phrase such as: ‘Sio eorbe rinde 
ealswa swide of hire easprencgum angen bam heofelican flode’. 
Wulfstan 216:34. 


OE. hit sniw6, ‘it snows’. 


OE. sniwan, wk verb, ‘to snow’, is, like its counterparts in 
other Teut. dialects: OHG. sniwan, and Olcel. sniva, of the same 
import, the descendant of the Prim. Teut. strong verb *sm1ywan, _ 
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*sniwan, ‘to snow’, formed on the Prim. Teut. verbal base *sniyw-, 
< IE. verbal root *sni(n)g"h-. From the identical IE. root are de- 
rived also: Sanskr. snthyati, “becomes wet;’ OBactr. snaézattt, 
Greek veiyet, Lat ninguit, all = ‘it snows’; Olrish. snigid, ‘it 
tains, snows’. 

OE. snitwan survived into ME. and early NE., in the forms 
sniwe(n), snew, respectively. The latest example given in NED 
of NE. snew, is dated 1746. The NE. verb ¢#o snow is a deno- 
minative formation from the subst., OE. snaw, ‘snow’. 


Examples found: ---& sie fyr onzled & pin heall gewyrmed, & hit rine & 
sniwe & styrme ute. Bede 134:28. — Ningit—hit sniwd. ilfr.Grammar 128. 
— ba cwom per micel snaw and swa miclum sniwde swelce micel flys feolle. 


Epist. Alex. 159:538. 


The OE. impersonal verbs denoting atmospherical disturban- 
ces caused by wind and thunder are blawan, styrman, liehtan, and 
funrian. The examples on record are but few in number. 


OE. hit *bl#wd, ‘it blows’. 


OE blawan, str. verb, with an originally reduplicated preterite, 
‘to blow’. This verb and its one counterpart in the Teutonic dia- 
lects, OHG. plahan, plaen, bléen, etc., of the same import, are both 
derived from Prim. Teut. verbal base *bJe-, ‘to blow’, « IE. verbal 
root *bhle-, ’to blow’. Cp. IE. root *bhla-, whence Lat. flare, also 
= ‘to blow’. ' 

OE. blawan survived into ME. and NE., where we find the 
forms blawe, etc., and blow, respectively. 


Example found: He cweé to pam folce ponne ge geseod pa lyfte cumend® 
on west-dele, sona ge cwedad storm cymd, & hit swa byd And bonne ge geseod 
sudan (:from the south) blawan, ge secgaé b is towerd & hit byd. Gosp. Luke, 
ch. XII, v. 55, Corp. 


OE. hit *styrmd, ‘it storms’. 


OE. styrman, a denominative_ wk verb, ‘to storm’, is, like its 
etymologically and semasiologically corresponding counterparts: 
MHG stiirmen, ON. styrma, the descendant of the Prim. Teut. deno- 
minative verb *sturmian, ‘to storm’, formed on the Prim. Teut. 
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noun *sturma-, ‘a storm’, from Prim. Teut. verbal base *stwer-, 
*stur-, ‘to turn round, derange’. Cp. OHG. sturmen, ‘to storm’. 

The OE. verb survived into ME., where we find the form 
sturme(n), etc. 


Example found: --- & sie fyr onaled & pin heall gewyrmed, & hit rine & 
sniwe & styrme ute. Bede 134:28. 


OE. hit *Iteht, ‘there is a flash of lightning’. 


OE. liehtan, a denominative wk verb, ‘to give light, to shine’, 
etc., had the following etymologically corresponding counterparts, 
of the same or kindred import, in other Teut. dialects: OS. linhtian, 
OHG. liuhtan, -en, Goth. liuhtjan. These verbs are the repre- 
sentatives in the individual dialects of the Prim. Teut. denomi- 
native verb *leuhtjan, ‘to shine’, formed on the Prim. Teut. subst. 
*leuhta-, ‘a light’. This substantive is derived from Prim. Teut. 
verbal base *leuh-, */uh-, ‘to shine’, from IE. verbal root *leuk-, of 
the same import, whence also Sanskr. rocaté, ‘shines’, lokaté, ‘sees’, 
Greek Aevaow, ‘I see’, and Lat. lucet, ‘it is light’. 

The OE. verb survived into ME., where we find the form l:h- 
ten, etc. 

Example found; Fulminat—hit liht. A‘lfr. Grammar 128. 

There are no instances recorded by dictionaries of lichtan asa 

pers. verb in the sense ‘to emit a flash of lightning’. 


OE. hit bunrad, ‘it thunders. 


OE. Junrian, a denominative wk verb, ‘to thunder’, is, like its 
etymologically and semasiologically corresponding equivalents: 
OHG. donaron, and OS. thonoron, the descendant of the Prim. 
Teut. denominative verb */unaron, ‘to thunder’, a derivative of 
the Prim. Teut. noun *Junara-, ‘thunder (ON. Porr, the god 
Thor, OHG. thonar, donir, OE. }unor, ‘thunder’). The Prim. 
Teut. substantive is derived from Prim. Teut. verbal base *fen-, 
*sun-, ‘to thunder’, from IE. verbal root *(s)ten-, ‘to extend, 
resound’, whence also Sanskr. ¢dnyati, ‘rushes, resounds, thun- 
ders’, standyati, ‘it thunders’, Greek otévet, “groans, roars’ (of the 
sea, etc.), Lat. tonat, ‘it thunders’. 

OE. Junrian survived into ME. and NE., where we find the 
forms junere(n), pondren (13th cent.), and thunder, respectively. 
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Examples found: Hi ne wundriap, hu hit on wolcnum oft pearle dunrad, 
pragmelum eft anforleteb: Metra XXVIII 54. — Odde hwy ne wundriad hi 
paes p hit hwili punrad, hwilii na ne ongind? Boethius 126:18. — Tonat— hit 
Sunrad. ASlfr. Grammar 128. — Seo menio be ber stod & pb gehyrde sedon 
p hyt punrode. Gosp. John, ch. XII, v. 29, Corp. — On anwardne ger gyf hyt 
punrie on sunandeg ponne - - -. De observ. lune, Cockayne III 166. 

There are several examples of phrases identical in type, in 


Cockayne III, p. 166 sqq. Also ibidem, De somniorum eventu, 
p. 180 sqq. | 


The impersonal expressions referring to the state of weather 
in general, are represented by a single verb: (ge)widertan’). 


OE. hit *(ge)widerap, ‘it is fine weather’. 


OE. (ge)widerian, a denominative wk verb, ‘to be fine weather’, 
is formed on the noun, Prim. Teut. *widrja- (*wedra-), “wind, wea- 
ther’, OE. (ge)wider, ‘weather (good or bad)’, a derivative of the 
Prim. Teut. verbal base *weJ-, ‘to blow’, ¢ IE. verbal root *xet-. 


This is an extension of the root *wé-, ‘to blow’, whence Sanskr. 
vati, vayati, ‘blows’, Greek dnm, ‘I blow’, OBulg. vejatt, 
‘blows’. Cp., from the identical root, ON. vidva, ‘to blow’, and 
MHG. witeren, ’to be (fine or bad) weather’. 

‘The OE. verb did not survive into ME. 


Examples found: --- on lengtene eregian & impian, wingeard settan, 
dician,--- & rade efter 6am, gif hit mot gewiderian, mederan settan, - --. Lieb. 
454, Ger. 12 (960—1060). — Cwedab sume men, Oet se mona hine wende be 


San de hit wuderian sceal on 8am monde. De Temp., Cockayne III 268:2. 
(Ge)widertan is exclusively impersonal, to judge from dic- 
tionaries. | 


Subcategory b: Other natural phenomena. 


The impersonal verbs of this subcategory (v. p. 16, above), 
are of comparatively rare occurrence, each of them being record- 


1) As to OE. sweorcan, ‘to grow dark’, from Prim. Teut. verbal base *swerk-, 
“to become overcast’, this verb does not occur as an Impersonale, except with the 
metaphorical import “to grow dim’, (of eyesight), See him *swiercd, present chap- 
ter, Group 4. p. 40. 
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ed once or twice, only. Besides, the impersonal character of 
several of them is uncertain, in one or two cases even improb- 
able. 

The following are the verbs denoting growth and decay tn 
nature: growan, ‘to grow’, wealwian, ‘to wither, fade’. 


OE. hit grew0d, ‘plants, etc., grow’. 


OE. growan, str. verb with an originally reduplicated prete- 
rite, ‘to grow’, had the following etymologically and semantically 
corresponding counterparts in other Teut. dialects: OFris. growa, 
OHG. gruoan (etc.), ON. gréa. These verbs, OE. growan included, 
are the descendants of the Prim. Teut. verb *yvoan, ‘to grow, flour- 
ish, be green’, from the Prim. Teut. verbal base *yrg-. Accord- 
ing to Fick III, p. 144, Prim. Teut. *yrd- is perhaps ultimately 
related to Prim. Teut. *yva-, originally approximately equivalent 
to ‘to project in a point’. 

The OE. verb survived into ME. and NE., where we find 
the forms growe(n), grow, respectively. 

Example found: On lencten hit grewd, & on herfest hit wealwad. Boethius 
49:18. 


OE. hit wealwad, ‘leaves, etc., wither’. 


OE. wealwian, wk verb, ‘to wither, decay’, is a denominat- 
ive formation from the Prim. Teut. nominal base *walhw-, 
*waly’- (NED), whence also OK. wealg, adj., ‘lukewarm’, NE. 
dial. wallow, ‘tasteless’. 

OE. wealwian survived into ME. and NE. ME. we(o)lewe, 
etc., ‘to wither’, etc., may represent a different ablaut-grade, 
accord. to NED. NE. wallow, ‘to wither, fade’, etc., is dialectal. 

Example found: On lencten hit grewO, & on herfest hit wealwad. Boethius 
49:18. 


The following are the verbs denoting perceptions of sight 
and hearing: (a)hléodrian, ‘to (re)sound’, swogan (or sweégan?), 
‘to (re)sound’, stngan ongean, ‘to sing (:ring) again’ (probably 
personal), . 
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OE. hit (a)hléodrab, ‘there is a sound’. 


OE. (a)hléodrian,!) denominative wk verb, ‘to sound, re- 
sound’, has the following derivation and related formations: IE. 
verbal root *klu-, “to hear’, (whence Sanskr. ¢rndtt, ‘hears’, Greek 
xibw, “I hear’, Lat. clueo, ‘I am called’), >) Prim. Teut. verbal 
base *hlu-, ‘to hear’, from which base is derived Prim. Teut. *hleu/a-, 
adj., ‘still, listening’, and subst., “the listening, the keeping silent’, 
whence Goth. hliu}, ‘listening, attention, quiet’, ON. hljddr, adj., 
‘still, keeping silent’, and /yjldd, subst., ‘listening, quiet’, also 
‘sound’, as well as, ultimately, the denominative verbs, ON. 
hljoja, ‘to sound’, and Alida, ‘to listen’. Another derivation 
from Prim. Teut. */lu- is the noun, Prim. Teut. *hleu}ra-, ‘hear- 


ing, sound’, OE. hléofor, and OHG. liodar, ‘sound’. The OE. verb © 


is derived from this substantive. 
OE. (a)hléodrian did not survive into ME. 


Examples found: Ac ba gyt on pere ylcan nihte wes geworden mycel gehlyd 
on pam hrofe bere ylcan cirican, efne swylce hwylc man urne ber geond dwoliende; 
pa pere efterfylgendan nihte aweox per & breclade mara sweg & hefegra, swa bet 
s2mninga hit ahleodrode, swylce eall seo cyrice were onstyred & toworpen fram 
pam grundweallum. Dial. Greg. 236:13. — Him pbuhte det hit eall (“all the way’) 
betweox heofone and eorpan hleodérode 6am egeslicum stefnum. Prose Gublac 5. 

The verb hléodrian in combination with the preposition 
to(ward), occurs as an Impersonale, with a metaphorical import, 
in the following quotation: 

--- ac hit him ne gepafode Godwine eorl, ne ec opre men be mycel mihton 
wealdan, fordan hit hleodrode pa swide toward Haraldes, beh hit unriht were. 
Chron. 158, C (A.D. 1036). Cp.MS.D (p. 159): --- for pan hit hleoprade swide 


to Haralde, peah hit unriht were. The meaning of the phrase clearly is: “All 
the people clamoured to get Harold for their king’. 


OE. swego, ‘there is a ringing sound’. | 


There exist in OE. two cognate verbs, swogan and 
swégan, of either of which swégg may be the present tense. 
The verb swogan belongs to the category of verbs with, origin- 
ally, a reduplicated preterite, and has the significations ‘to 


5 
1) Note that Sweet does not give the compound verb. He evidently con- 
siders the letter @ to be a detached adverb, = ‘ever’, not the unemphatic verbal 
prefix g-, (originally) intensitive in meaning. : 
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(re)sound, to rush’ (of water, etc.); ‘to overpower, invade’. The deriv- 
ative verb ME. swownen, ‘to swoon’, > NE. swoon. Swegan, 
on the other hand, is a weak verb, with the import ‘to (re)sound’. 


OE. swogan, like OS. swdogan, ‘to move with a rushing sound’, 
ON. svagla, ‘to splash’, Goth. gaswogjan, swogatjan, ‘to sigh’, 
was formed on the Prim. Teut. verbal base *sway-, *swey-, 
*swoy-, ‘to resound, to sough’, <IE. verbal root *(s)na@gh-. 

The OE. verb swogan survived into ME. and NE. ME. and 
NE. forms swozen, etc., and sough, respectively. 


As to OE. sweégan, this is a denominative formation from the 
noun, OE. sweég, ‘sound, noise, melody’, Prim. Teut. *swoy1-, 
‘rushing, roaring’, ¢ IE. verbal root *(s)vagh-, (from whence 
also swogan). OE. swégan survived into ME., but not into NE. 
ME. form swejen, etc. 


Example found: ‘Tinnit—swegd. Ailfr. Grannnar 128. 


OE. hit *singd ong“an, ‘there is a resonance’. 


(Uncertain Impersonale). 


OF. singan, str. verb, “to sing, resound’, etc., had the follow- 
ing etymologically and semasiologically corresponding equiva- 
lents: OFris. szonga, OS. singan, OHG. singan, ON. syngva 
(later syngja), and Goth. siggwan. The OE. verb and its coun- 
terparts in the other eut. dialects, are all derived from the 
Prim. Teut. verbal base *senyw-, ‘to sing’, < IE. verbal root 
*seng"h-. 


OF. singan survived into ME. and NE., where we find the 
forms siige(n) and sing, respectively. 

Example found: Man ledde to his breostum brade isene clutas swide glow- 
ende pat hit sang ongean. Saints II 436:163. 

This most likely is a personal construction, hit rather loosely 
referring to the chest of the man concerned. Cp. Mod. Engl. per- 
sonal phrases such as ‘the wood rang again with his shouts’. 
The first instance given in NED of a similar verb in combination 
with the adverb again is dated 1561: ‘---the earth rang again’. 
(Author. Version). | 


t 
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Still, it is perhaps not altogether unwarrantable to assume 
the phrase jit sang ongean in the passage quoted, to be an imper- 
sonal formation. 


Among verbs denoting non-descript natural phenomena I 
have included the following: dropian, ‘to drop’, ternan, ‘to flow, 
run’ and weallan, ‘to boil, to flow’. 


OE. hit dropad, ‘drops of water fall’. 


(Uncertain Impersonale). 


OE. dropian, a denominative wk verb, ‘to drop’ (W. Germ. 
*dvopojan), is derived from the noun, Prim. Teut. *drupan, 
OE. dropa, ‘a drop’, formed on the Prim. Teut. verbal base 
*drup-, ‘to hang down, drip’, from IE. verbal root *dhrub-, 
*(dhrubh-), originally = ‘to fall into pieces’? OE. dropian isan © 
isolated formation. 

The OE. verb survived into ME. and NE., ME. and NE. 
forms, droppe, etc.,and drop, respectively. 

Example found: Oft of ban heuede se wyrsta wete cump to pan topan on 
pare gelicnesse pe hyt of huse dropaé on stan; ban hyt vind (: wind) & pone stan 
purh purlep. zepé 0¢d., Cockayne III 104. . 

The impersonal nature of the phrase hyt dropad appears con- 
testable. There certainly is a vague notion of a subject extant 
here, viz. ‘drops of water, moisture’, but it is kept almost entirely 
in the background. 

On the other hand, the pronoun /yt in the phrase ‘hyt vind 
& pone stan purh purlep’ has a decidedly definite import, since 
it evidently refers to the falling of the drops. 


OE. *iernd, ‘there is a flow’. 
(Uncertain Impersonale). 
OE. ternan, str. verb, “to flow, run’, etc. IE. root is doubtful 


(v. Fick III 17): Prim. Teut. verbal base *venn-, ‘to rise, run, 
flow’, whence also Goth. rinnan, ‘to run’, ON. renna, ‘to flow, 
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run’, OS. and OHG. rinnan, ‘to flow, swim, run’. OF. ternan < 
*yinnan, through metathesis. 

The OF. verb survived into ME. The ME. verb is met with 
in the forms vinnen, ernen, etc. 


Example found: fa getimode hit ymbe twelf monad efter agathes prow- 
unge and ethna up ableow swyde egeslice ontendnysse and arn be bam munte 
on flodes gelicnysse, and formulton pa stanas, and seo eorde forbarn, 06 pet hit 
to bere byrig becom. Saints I 221. 

The preterite form arn of the passage quoted probably has 
a definite subject, viz. the lava flowing from the volcano. Cp. 
e. g. hit *singd ongean, discussed above. However, an assumption 
of an impersonal construction does not seem altogether precluded. 


OE. *wield blod, “blood flows’. 


(Uncertain Impersonale). 


OF. weallan, str. verb with an originally reduplicated preterite, 
‘to boil, be hot, flow’. Prim. Teut. verbal base *wel-, *wal-, ‘to 
boil, be hot’, ¢ IE. verbal root *zel-. Hence also ON. vella, ‘to 
bubble’, OHG. wallan, ‘to boil, bubble, rise’, etc., OS. wallan, 
OFris. walla, ‘to boil’. 


The OE. verb survived into ME., but not into NE. ME. form 
wallen, etc. 

Example found: Hu mon geseah weallan blod of eorban & rinan meolc of 
heofonum. Orosius 3:26. 

The analysis of the phrase mon geseah weallan blod is doubt- 
ful. Cp. the discussion of the second part of this passage, p. 19 
above. The two phrases are evidently analogous. 


The last small group of Impersonalia of subcategory b 
comprises, as we have said above (p. 16), the expressions for some 
conditions of light and darkness caused by the movements of 
the sun. The following are the verbs belonging here: frumlteht- 
an, ‘to dawn, leohtian, ‘to dawn, become light’, and dagian, 
‘to dawn, become, be day’. 


mA 
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OE. hit *frumlieht, ‘it dawns’. 


OE. frumliehtan, a composite wk verb, ‘to dawn’, is made up 
of the prefixed element frum- ‘first’, and the simple verb liehtan, 
‘to shine’, < Prim. Teut. *leuhtjan, ‘to shine’, < Prim. Teut. subst. 
*leuhta-, ‘a light’; v. OE. Mt lieht, ‘it lightens’, p. 22, identical 
as to construction and etymology, though with a specialized 
import. 

The same prefixed element occurs in a great many OE. com- 
pound nouns such as frumiéoht, ‘first light’, frumteldo, ‘first age’, 
frumscyld, ‘original sin’, etc. We may comparee. g. Lat. primipara, 
“woman who ears for the first time’, Goth. frumabaur, ‘first- 
born’, ON. frumburér, ‘first childbirth’, etc. Examples of such 
nominal compositions abound in ON. and OE. | 

There also occur some instances of adjectives, originally past 
participles, composed in the identical manner, such as Lat. primo- 
genitus, ON. frumgetinn, OK. frumcenned, ‘first-born’, and ON. 
frumskapadr, OE. frumsceapen, ‘first-created’. Note also the OE. 
noun frumscieppend, ‘creator’. 

On the other hand, OE. frumliehtan appears to be the only 
existing example of a verb of this type in the languages mention- 
ed, unless we may suppose the existence of the adjectives, ori- 
ginally participles, adduced above, to indicate also the occurrence 
of corresponding finite verbs. 

Whether such possibly existing composite verbs, correspond- 
ing to the nouns mentioned, should be considered as prior to the 
latter, may be doubtful. In the case of the OE. verb frumltehtan,- 
however, it would hardly seem to admit of any doubt that the 
noun is the primary word, from which the verb was formed. 
The OE. verb did not survive into ME. | 

Example found: Ac on degred sippan hit frumlyhte, hie pyder wendon. 
Blickl. Hom. 207. 


Frumliehtan is not annotated as occurring in personal use. 


OE. hit *leohtad, ‘it becomes light, it dawns.’ 


OE. liohtian, wk verb, ‘to become light, to dawn’, is a deno- 
minative formation on, ultimately, the Prim. Teut. verbal base 
*leuh-. (v. liehtan, p. 22). It did not survive into ME. 
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Example found: pa sodlice in 6a dagunge, pa pa hit wrest leohtode, Arria- 
nus se gedwolbiscop com. Dial. Greg. 234:21. 


OE. hit *dagad, ‘it dawns, it becomes, is day’. 


OE. dagian, a denominative wk verb, ‘to dawn, become, be day’. 
The ultimate etymology of this verb is uncertain (v. Fick III, 
p. 199). The IE. root from which are derived OE. dagian and 
the other, cognate, Teut nominal and verbal formations (v. be- 
low), may, according to Fick, be contained either in Sanskr. 
ddhati, “burns’, or in Sanskr. ahar, ‘a day’. 

From this uncertain IE. root derives the Prim. Teut. noun 
*daya-, ‘a day’ (Goth. dags, etc.), on which was formed the Prim. 
Teut. verb *dayodn, -n, “to dawn’, whence ON. daga, OHG. tagén, 
as well as the OE. verb, all with the sense ‘to dawn’, etc., as above. 

OE. dagian survived into ME. and NE., where we find the 
forms da3(z)en, daw(1)e(n), and daw, respectively. NE. daw is obso- 
lete, except in Scotch. The latest example recorded in NED of 
the verb as an Impersonale is from c. 1480. 


Examples found: Sona on morne, swa hit dagian ongan, ---. Bede 154:34. — 
Pa hit dagian ongan, ---. ibid. 174:12. On pages 286, 1. 22; 288, 1. 10, there are 
examples of identical aspect and import (cp. the version of the Latin original: 
incipiente aurora, etc.). — Mid pam be hit dagode and man drihtnes lofsang 
ongan, pa- - -. Saints I 452:172. — On 0am ylcan earde nordeweardan beod leohte 
nihta on sumera swylce hit ealle niht dagige swa swa we sylfe foroft gesawon. 
De Temp., Cockayne III 260, — Genim bonne on niht er hyt dagige feower - - -. 
Charms, Cockayne I 398. — Ponne hit dagian wolde, ponne to glad hit (:wolcen). 
Chron, 122 C (A. D. 979). — On morgne, mid py hit dagode, pa---. Epist. 
Alex. 165:714. 

In some of the above passages, the verb clearly has an im- 
port bordering on that of the verbs implying specifications of 
time, 1. e. it means ‘daytime appears’ (v. p. 35 below). 

A very old and interesting, and, to judge from dictionaries, 
the only extant, example of the verb dagzan as a personal verb 
-may be quoted in this connection. It occurs in the poem on the 
Battle of Finnsborough, 1. 4 (ed. Holthausen, Beowulf, etc., 
p. 104) and reads as follows: ‘Ne dis ne dagad eastan, ne her 
draca ne fleoged,---’, ‘what you see, (says the king), is not the 


dawn ---.’ 
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Group 2: Expressions for various specifications of time. 


The Impersonalia of this group may be aptly divided into | 


the following semantic subcategories, according to the nature of 
the time referred to: 

a. expressions denoting time in general; 

b. expressions denoting seasons, religious festivals; 

c. expressions denoting the tzme of the day. 

There are but few verbs of material import appertaining to 
the present category. They are enumerated here in alphabetical 
order (independently of the subcategories mentioned): 

@fenlecan, e@fnian, cuman (to), ferian, (ge)nealécan, sumorle- 
can, winterlecan, and fringan (neah).%) 

Of these verbs, (ge)néal@can is pretty frequently recorded 
as an Impersonale, while the others occur each a couple of times, 
or once, only. 

The import in some instances borders on that of verbs be- 
longing to the first group. Cp. dagian, above. 


. Subcategory a: expressions denoting time in general. 


OE. hit cymd to---, ‘the times comes for -- -’.?) 


OE. cuman, str. verb, “to come’. IE. verbal root *gu em-, “to go, 
come’, whence Sanskr. gdmati, ‘goes’, O. Bactr. jamaiti, ‘goes’, 
Greek faivw, ‘I go’. This root forms the base also of Prim. 
Teut. verb *kueman, *kuman, ‘to come’, whence Goth. giman, 
ON. koma, OHG. queman, cuman, etc., OF ris. kuma, koma, and 
OE. cuman, all with the import ‘to come’. 

OE. cuman ME. cumen, NE. come. 


Examples found: Gyf p getimie p is eallum mannum gemere pb se abbud 
gewite of pissum life & hit cume berto p hi beon cyres wyrbe, na awende man - - -. 


1) The function of some of these verbs approximates to that of a copula. 
This is conspicuous e. g. in the following passage: ‘Pere tide ys mid nidum neah 
geprungen, be we life sculon losian’ (Judith 286): or in this: “Sona swa hit com 
to pam Eastron, pa ferdon hi - - -’, (Chron.223, E, [A. D. 1087]), in which sentences 
the material import of the impersonal verbs has faded away almost entirely. 

2) Cp. the similar constructions met with in subcategories b and c, of this group, 
as well as those occurring in groups 3 and 6 (v. pp. 35 and 70, present chapter). 


‘ 
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Cart. Sax. I 153 (A. D. 701). Cp. the Lat. version: Si autem - - -, et ad electionem 
alterius fuerit ventum, ---. — And he peah, swa hit mad wes, fegere fordwerd, 
swa bet hit com to dam, pa he pre ylde wes, bet he geceas him leorning- 
cnihtas. Wulfstan. 17:9. 


OE. hit *fereb to---,it draws on towards---’. 


OE. ferian, wk verb, ‘to go, depart; to carry, convey’, etc. 
Prim. Teut. verbal base *fer-, *far-, “to go’, whence (*faran, ‘to go’, 
and) *farjan, *farjon, ‘to ferry’, the prototypes of Goth. farjan, 
ON. ferja, OHG. fer(j)en, OS. ferian, all = ‘to ferry’. From ul- 
timately the same IE. root are derived e. g. Sanskr. piparti, 
‘conveys across’, Lat. portare, “to carry’. 

OE. ferian > ME. ferien, NE. ferry. 


Example found: Hit wes ba fergende to his ende. Dial. Greg. 276:13. 


OE. hit (ge)nealzc(e)0, ‘it approaches, draws near’. 


OE. (ge)néalécan, ‘to approach’, a composite wk verb, is made 
up of the adverb néah, ‘near’, and the verbal suffix -/@can, met 
with also in the verb winterlecan, as well as in a great many 
other compound verbs (v. winterlécan, p. 17 above). The 
same formation is present in MLG. néleken, ‘to approach’, whence, 
according to Hellquist,!) OSwed. nalka, nalkas, NSwed. nalkas, 
‘to approach’, 

OR. (ge)nealecan survived into ME., but not into NE. 
Latest instance in NED, of MIS. nehlechen, etc., 1s dated 1275, 
but here the verb is personal. 

This OE. Impersonale is constructed either with a dative 
or with a prepositional phrase, consisting of the prep. fo + a dat- 
ive. 

Examples found: Hit nealehte bara fordfore, be per gecigde weron. Dial. Greg. 
52:33, MS. C. Cp. H:Nealaehte para fordsid, pe - - - (i. e. a personal construction). — 
Se ealda fader wes mid feferadle geswaenced, & hit nealehte his ende. ibid. 226: 
I, — --- cwe0d, pet nealecendum his ande hine gestode seo an hefigesta met- 
trumnes. ibid. 277:18 (possibly personal). — Sodlice ba pa hit nealehte pere 
tide his deabes, - - - 301:23. — pa pa hit nealahte pes deade, he - - -. ibid. 307:2. 
A similar instance, ibid. 325:26. — Ona”) ba dam dege nealehte hire gecegnesse 
of bissum life, ba---. Bede 172:30. Cp. Hist. Eccl. (Plummer, p. 143): Immi- 


1) Elof Hellquist, Svensk Etymol. Ordbok, Lund 1922. 
2) Ona = & pa? Cp. ERTS 110, 111, p. £81. 
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nente ergo die suze uocationis. A similar example, ibid. 346:22. — Mid py pe hit 
nealehte pere tide, ---. — Blickl. Hom. 15. — Hit nu swipe nealeceb urum 
ende-dege. ibid. 51. A similar example, ibid. 77. — Mitte-be hit ba pere eadegan 
tide nealehte, pet-te---. Verc. Hom. 96:20. — Dis sindon pa fore-tacnu to 
pam dagum, pe hit nealeced to Antecristes cyme. ibid. 120:12. — Nu nealeced 
ure endedege. ibid. 123:8. — Hit to 6am dome nu georne nealecd, pe he self to 
cymd. Wulfstan 18:14. A similar example, ibid. 25:9. — We witan to sode bet hit 
perto georne nealecd. ibid. 18:17. — Nu sceal hit nyde yfeljan swyde, fordam 
pe hit nealecd georne his timan. ibid. 83:3. — Hit nealecé pam ende. ibid. 
156:5. — We witan to sode, bet hit pzrto georne genealecd. ibid. 273:2. 


As hinted already, some of the passages quoted probably . 


contain personal constructions. An example of undoubtedly 
personal character has been given already: ‘Nealzhte para foré- 
sid.” (Dial. Greg. 52:33, MS. H). Other instances are e. g.: 
“He nealehte pam dege his fordsipes.’ ibid. 298:26. — ‘Se deg 
genealehte.” Aelfr. Hom. I 602. 

With respect to existing complex sentences of the type: (hz?) 
(ge-)neéalec(e)b pet---, see section B, p. 126. 


OE. *bringd neéah, ‘it draws near’. 

OE. Jringan, str. verb, “to press on, make one’s way’, etc. IE. 
verbal root *tvenk-, whence Prim. Teut. *Jrenh-, *}renyw-, ‘to press’, 
which forms the base of the Prim. Teut. verb *Jrenhan, or 
*breny(w)an, ‘to press. From this verb: Goth. jrethan, ON. 
pryngva, OHG. dringan, OS. thringan, as wellas OE. Jringan, all 
with the sense ‘to press’, etc. 

OE. fringan> ME. fringen, ‘to throng, press’, NE. thring, 
obsol. 


Examples found: Pere tide is neah geprungen. Genesis A 2508. — Her ys - - - 
toweard getacnod, pet bere tide ys mid nidum neah gedrungen, pe we life sculon 
losian. Judith 286. ; : 


Subcategory b: expresstons referring to séa- 
sons or religious festivals. 


“OE. hit cymd to---, ‘the time (of some religious festival) 
is at hand’. 


See analogous constructions in subcat.s a and c. 


Example found: Sona swa hit com to bam Eastron, pa ferdon hi - - -. Chron. 
223 E (A.D. 1087). 
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OE hit (ge)néalzc(e)p, ‘it is drawing near’. 


See analogous constructions in subcat. a. 
Example found: Gineolicod wes eostrum. Gosp. John, ch. II, v. 13, Ru. 
OE. hit sumorlzc(e)6, ‘it draws on towards summer’ i 
hit winterlzc(e)6, ‘it draws on towards winter’.') 


OF. sumorlecan and winterlecan,'to draw on towards summer, 
and winter’, respectively, compound wk verbs, are made up of 
the OE. nouns sumor and winter and the verbal suffix -l@can. 
See p. 17 above. 

Neither of these verbs survived into ME. 


Examples found: Phonne wite ge pet hit sumorlehb. Afr. Hom. I 614. 
— Da hit winter leohte, ba ferde se fyrd ham. Chron. 136 E (A. D. 1006). 


Subcategory c: expressions eMC RES different 
times of the day. 


OE hit zfenlzc(e)d6, ‘evening sets in’. 


OE. @fenlécan, ‘to become evening’, compound wk verb, is com- 
posed of the noun, OF. @fen, ‘evening’, and the suffix -lecan. 
See winterlecan, p. 17, above. No analogous formations ap- 
pear to exist in the cognate Teut. languages. 

The OF. verb did not survive into ME. 

Examples found: Wuna mid unc forpam pe hit efenlacd. Gosp. Luke, ch. 
XXIV, v. 29, Corp. Cp. Li.: --- fordon b efternlocad, and Ru:: - - - fordéon efern 


longed. Evidently false renderings of the Lat. version: quoniam aduesperascit. 
As regards Li., BTS says: “The glosser seems to have read: uesper aspicit.’ 


OE. hit *zfnad, ‘evening sets in’. 


OF. @fnian,‘to become evening’, denominative wk verb, ¢ Prim. 
Teut. *ébinjo-, *ebunjo-, ‘evening (OE. &fen, efen, “evening’). 
Cp. the OHG. verb dbandén, with the same import as the OE. 
verb, ¢ Prim. Teut. *ébando-, ‘evening’. As to ON. apina, v. 
Fick III, p. 560. 


1) Observe that dictionaries do not give this import. Cp. hit winter- 
léc(e)O with the sense: ‘wintry weather is setting in’, p. 17 above. 
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OE. @fnian did not survive into ME. 
Examples found: Hur (:personal name) heold ba odre (sc. hand), oppet hit 
zfnode. Saints I 284:27. — Heo (:seo sunne) hwonlice underged bere eor$an 
geendunge, swylce hit efnige. De Temp., Cockayne III 260:7. 


OE. hit cymd to---, ‘it draws on towards--- or ‘the time 
(of night, etc.,) sets in.’ 


See analogous constructions in subcategories a and b, as well 
as in Group 3. | . 

Example found: Ic on myne gebedu feng & hig georne sang, 06 hyt to bere 
myddere nyhte com. Evang. Nic. 492:12. 

It has been pointed out already, that, in a few instances, 
the sense of the impersonal phrase hit dagad may be said to verge 
upon the import ‘day-time appears’. See p. 30, above. 


OE. hit (ge)néalzc(e)6, ‘it draws near’. 


Concerning the etymology of the verb (ge)néal@can, ‘to 
approach’, v. p. 32 above. It is here employed in conjunction 
with a dative, denoting the specific time of the day. 

Examples found: Ac donne hit nealecd dege, donne sing he (:the cock) smelor. 
Past. Care 461:3. — And: sunne heo pa to setle ahylde and bere eefenrepsunge 
genealehte. Saints II 34:499. — Mid by hit efenne nealehte, da---. Epist. 
Alex. 159:535. 


Group 3: Expressions denoting some specification of locality. 


The impersonal verbs which concern us here, are only three 
in number, viz. cuman, becuman, and gegan, nor are they frequently 
recorded in impersonal use. Moreover, the impersonal character 
of one of them, gegan, is doubtful. 


OE hit cym6 + a prepositional phrase, ‘one arrives at’. 


The etymology of cuman has been given on p. 31 above. 

Example found: On hpisum geare com Melcolm cyng of Scotlande into 
Engle lande betwyx bam twam Mariam messan mid mycelum fyrde & ge hergode 
Nor6 hymbra land, 0 hit com to Tine: (:as far as the Tyne). Chron. 213, E 
(A. D. 1079). 
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In the Anglo-Saxon landcharters there. occur some cases 
of hit cymd fo (or other prep.) ---, where this phrase has, 
to all appearance, acquired an impersonal character, originally 
not belonging to it. Relevant instances of cuman in clearly per- 
sonal constructions abound. The passages which concern us here, 
all imply a specification of the boundaries of lands left by will 


or presented as gifts, etc. 

As an example: Istis terminibus terra circumgyrata esse videtur. rest up 
of noddre stabe on easte weardne hunda ham.--- Ponon of pam hlince to bam 
beorge to Aélfredes landscare. Ponne is hit per feower furlanga brad - - -. Ponne 
ged hit per niper be---, & ponon niper op bet hit cum6 in on noddre. Cart. 
however, Sax. II 547 (A. D. 944).?) 

Cp. the following charter, written in Latin, which also shows 


the usual personal construction: 

Hec enim sunt nomina finium terrarum ad supradictum villam adjacentium. 
Primus de Tamede muthan recto curso in Oswynna bece, deinde in Wuda mor, 
sic extenditur in Wetansic, - - - et ex illo loco recta occidentis semita in illam dic, 
sicque protenditur in---. Deinde in S..., sic extenditur in locum dictum ecles- 
broc, qui terminus adjacet in doferic usque ad seferne, quod transit in ore Teme- 
de. ibid. I 307 (c. 760). 

Similar OE. and Latin passages might be quoted almost ad 
infinitum. The personal character of the phrase hit cymd as oc- 
curring in such quotations as the above, as well as of the cor- 
responding Latin phrases, would seem to admit of no doubt what- 
ever. The subject of the verb is the territory in question. 

Matters stand differently, without doubt, with respect to 
some comparatively much rarer cases where the phrase Mt 
cymd appears to function as an Impersonale, equivalent to: ‘one, 
etc., reaches’. 

As examples: His limitibus hoc rus circumdatur - - -. Dis sind pa wic, de hy- 
raO per to. A®rest et ticcenesfelda wicum, swa nord &lang hagan pet?) man cymO 
to fearburnan, bet ford to ---, swa sud ponan 00 hit cymé to---. Cart. Sax. II 
304 (A.D. 909). — Predicta siquidem tellus his terminis circumcincta clarescit: 
Erest of Swedelingforda west to Smerebrocesforda, and panon westweard and- 
lang herepades to - - -, and swa forth andlange weges on subhealfe gates hlewe 
pet hit cymp to feower treowum, and swa ford andlang weges op hit cymb to 


1) The dates of issuing given are those stated by Birch and Kemble. Accord- 
ing to Napier and Stevenson, Anecdota Oxon. VII, 113, these statements are, 
however, not always reliable. 

2) Pet here appears to stand for: oh fet---. Cp. e.g. Cart. Sax. III 84:-- - 
and swa ford andlang weges 06 pat hit cym6 to ---, donne bebyh6é hit done garan 
utan, 00 pat hit cym6 to - - -. (v. Anecdota Oxon. VII, p. 113). 
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fearnbedde ---, Don swa Icenan scyt, ob hit cymd foran---. ibid. II 386 
(A.D. 932). 

The phrase Mit cymd of the above passages seems to have 
deteriorated into a mere formula, in which the pronoun fit no 
longer refers to the territory in question, as is the case in the 
vast majority of similar passages. 

This is particularly conspicuous as regards the second quo- 
tation, if we compare the Latin and later English versions of 
the same charter. The former runs as follows: 

---quousque perveniatur ad limitem quatuor arborum magnarum, - - - quo- 
usque perveniatur ad terminum vocatum Fearnbedd, - -- et tunc secundum quod 
Ichene demonstrat, quousque perveniatur iterum ante terminum vocitatum ---. 

In the ME. rendering we find, instead of the impersonal pas- 
sive forms of the Latin version, personal constructions (except at 
the end of the passage, where the presumably impersonal phrase 
is retained): 

---for to thu comyst to the fowr grete trees ---, forto me comyth to Fearn- 
bedd ---, than as Ichen goth for to hit comyth byfore - - -: 

The fact that the probably contemporary Latin version has 
impersonal constructions, and that the ME. sentences have the 
pronouns thu and me (:man) for their subjects, instead of it, re- 
ferring to the territory in question, unmistakably points to the 
conclusion that here the assumed original import of hit cymdé 
had become lost. The impersonal character of the first OE. passage 
quoted (Cart. Sax. II 304) is clearly not equally incontestable. 


OE. hit *becymd to---, ‘one reaches - -.-.’ 


See the etymology of the simple verb cuman, p. 31 above. 
Corresponding formations to OE. becuman are: Goth. biquman, 
‘to fall upon’, and OHG. biqueman, ‘to come’, etc. 

The OE. verb survived into ME. and NE., where we find 
the forms bicumen, etc., and become, respectively. | 

Examples found: Man him reedde pa fela pes be gefyrn gelamp, 00 det hit becom 
perto, hu his burcnihtas woldon hine sylfne amyrran. lfr. Be Hester 98. Cp. 
the version of Biblia sacra vulgate editionis: Noctem illam duxit rex insomnem, 
iussitque sibi afferri historias et annales priorum temporum. Que cum illo pre- 
sente legerentur, ventum est ad illum locum, ubi scriptum erat quomodo - - -. 
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OE. hit *gegzd to---, ‘one goes, proceeds to-- -. 


(Uncertain Impersonale). 


OE. gegan, a verb in -mz, “to go, proceed’. IE. verbal root *ghe-, 
whence Prim. Teut. *y@-, ‘to go’. From this base are de- 
rived the verbs: ODan., and OSwed. gd, OHG. gan, gigan, all = 
‘to go’; further OS. *-gdén in fulgdn, ‘to accomplish’, OFris. 3rd 
person sg., pres. tense, gdth, geith, ‘goes’, and OK. gegan, ME. 
igon. Latest record given by NED of the ME. verb is dated 
1225. 

Examples found: And gif hit bonne to bote gega, & se cyngce bet gedafige, bonne 
bete man ---. Lieb 263, VIII Atr. 3 (A. D. 1014). Similar phrase ibid. 282, I 
Cn. 2.5 (c. 1030), Cp. the version of Quadripartitus, which according to Lieb. 
III, Einleitung, Erklarungen, is a translation from the Anglo-Sax. original: Si 
tunc ad emendationem ueniat, et rex---. 

These may be personal constructions, the case in question, 
or some kindred notion, constituting the subject of the sentences. 
However, an assumption of impersonal structures does not seem 
precluded either. In this latter case, the import is: ‘if then the 
sentence is for a pecuniary penalty, - - -.’ 


Group 4: Expressions denoting physical and mental affections. 


Preliminary remarks. 

Before entering upon a descriptive review of the OE. Im- 
personalia belonging here, it is suitable in this place to point out 
some peculiar features that characterize a great many of them. 
These characteristic qualities are, however, not the exclusive 
property of the impersonal expressions of Group 4, since they are 
shared also by some of Group 5 (including Impersonalia denoting 
some manifestation of mental activity), and Group 6 (Imperson- 
alia referring to the course of events, the state of things). Also 
by some passive impersonal constructions, which latter category 
does not fall within the scope of the present treatise. 

One characteristic quality is that these impersonal expres- 
sions are often met with in conjunction with a (pro)noun in the 
accusative (or, later, the dative; see ch. II, p. 175), indicating the 
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person whom the affection stimulates: hine1) (him) celd, Ded is cold’, 
hine (him) (ge)méted, “he dreams’.*) 

Another characteristic is the almost uniform absence of the 
formal subject Ait. This fact no doubt is in accordance with a 
universal rule, not applicable to OE. only, nor to the OE. Imper- 
sonalia alluded to, either, viz. to leave out this formal word when 
the sentence contains the expression for the person affected by 
the activity implied in the verb, in the shape of a (pro)noun in 
an oblique case. As hinted, there are exceptions to this rule. 
(v. the examples quoted). | 

A third distinctive feature is that the stimulus, or cause, of the 
verbal action, or, if we so will, the thing, etc., in respect of which 
the verbal action 1s true (when given), is expressed in OE., as well 
as in older or contemporary IK. languages, by either a (fro)noun 
in the gentt., or else by means of a prepositional phrase. As 
examples: Lat. poenitet me + genit. ret, “I repent of something’, 
OHG. mth miotét + genit. rei,.‘me delectat?, OE. hine (ge)tweod 
+ gent rei, “doubt takes hold of him as to something’ (= Mod. 
‘Engl. “he doubts something’), OE. hine onhagad to + dat. rei, 
“inclination takes hold of him in respect of ---’ (= Mod. Engl. 
“he feels inclined towards ---), etc. (v. ch. II, p. 182). 

Some verbs belonging to Groups 4 and 5, such as hyngr(z)an 
and pyrstan are met with in OE. already, also in personal senten- 
ces of the aspect: Ic hyngre, Ic pyrste, whereas other verbs (un- 
less they died out in early ME.) do not until ME. times adopt 
such constructions.. To this latter category belong e. g. the verbs 
(ge)lystan, and (ge)me@tan. For an exhaustive account of this 
feature, v. van der Gaaf, o. c. 4 


1) For practical reasons, here, and on the pages that follow, I make use of 
the third person sg. of the pers. pronoun, in order to indicate the case in which 
this member of the phrase occurs, with the respective verbs. 

2) It very often happens that the form of pronouns occurring in the quota- 
tions gives us no clue for deciding what case they represent. Whenever there 
are clear indications in some records of acc. forms, and other instances of the 
same Impersonale contain mé, or be. etc., while unambiguous datival forms are 
lacking, we shall assume mé, be. etc., to be accusatives, too. And vice versa, 
‘in case the same verb occurs in conjunction with, now mé, be, etc., now clear 


datival forms. 
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After these preliminary remarks, let us now consider the 
Impersonalia of Group 4 from a descriptive point of view. 

This group, comprising the two subcategories: physical and 
mental affections, musters a comparatively considerable array of 
impersonal verbs, amounting, all told, to some 16 unquestionable 
cases, besides some doubtful constructions. 


Subcategory a: Physical affections. 


We find the following OE. verba sensuum with impersonal 
constructions: calan, sweorcan, turnian abutan, acan, sugan, 
hyngr(t)an and fyrstan. Of these, hyngr(t)an and pyrstan are 
copiously represented as Impersonalia. The impersonal character 
of one of the verbs, viz. acan, is cas 


OE. hine (him) czld, ‘cold takes hold of (exists for) him’ 
(= ‘he is cold’). 


OE. calan, str. verb with an originally reduplicated prete- 
rite, ‘to be cold’, ultimately from the IE. verbal root *geld-, 
freeze’ (whence Lat. gelare, ‘to freeze’), Prim. Teut. *kal-, ‘to be 
cold, to freeze’, which forms the base of the Prim. Teut verb *kal- 
an, the prototype of ON. kala, as well as of the OE. verb, all 

‘to be cold, to freeze’. 

The simple verb calan appears not to have survived into 
ME. Cp. the ME. verb acalen, ‘to grow cold’, which died out in ME. 

Examples found: Hwader ba welegan nu nefre ne hingrige, ne ne pyrste, ne ne 
(cale? Ic wene) beah p---. Boethius 60:11. — Donne him celd, he cerd') 
him hlywde. Hexam. 26. 

In the first passage quoted, the gap in the MS. has been 
filled by the editor. 


OE. him *swiercd, ‘darkness falls upon him, his eyes grow dim.’ 


OF. sweorcan, str. verb, ‘to become dark’, is derived from 
Prim. Teut. verbal base *swerk-, ‘to darken, become overcast’, 


1) The form ceréd is doubtful. The editor of the Hexameron translates: “mur- 
murs for sustenance. BT suggests cepd, instead of cerd, i. e. the a a is 
assumed to be: “betakes himself to shelter’ (:cepan). 
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on which base was formed the Prim. Teut. verb *swerkan, the 
prototype of OS. swercan, OHG. swercan, as well as of the OE. 
verb, all = ‘to grow dark’, etc. 

The OE. verb survived into ME. The latest example given 
by NED of ME. swerken bears date 1205 (from Layamon) and 
is a personal construction. 


Example found: Forban bonne se man sceal sweltan, bonne swyrced him frambes 
huses hrofe, de he inne bid. Verc. Hom. 108:1. 


OE. hit *turneb abutan his héafod, ‘he feels giddy’. 


OE. turnian, tyrnan, ‘to turn’, wk verbs, according to NED’ 
adaptations of Lat. tornare, ’to turn in a lathe, round off’. OE- 
turnian, ME. turnen, NE. turn. 


Example found: Pis ys se lececreft be pan manne bat hym ping p hyt turnge 
abotan hys heafod. zeot 6¢d., Cockayne III go. 


The OE. phrase turnian abutan is not annotated as trans. 
in NED. Cp. intrans., pers. constructions such as ‘seo firma- 
mentum - - - turnep abutan’. De Temp., Cockayne III 254. 


OE. hine (him) *zc(e)p, ‘he feels pain’. 
(Uncertain Impersonale). 
OE. acan'), str. verb, “to ache’, from Prim. Teut. verbal base 


*ak-, ‘to ache’. Hence also NLG. dken, of the samesense. The OE. 
verb survived into ME. and NE., where we find the forms aken 
and ache, respectively. 

Examples found: Wip bon be inon on heafod ace. Laceboc, Cockayne II 304. — 
Ic binne awrat betest beado wreda swa benne ne burnon ne burston ne fun- 
dian ne feologan, ne hoppetan ne wund waco sian, ne dolh diopian, ac him self 
healde hale wege, ne ace be pon ma pe eorpan on eare ace. Sing pis mane- 
gum sibum. ibid. II 352. 


It seems hardly possible to decide whether the construction 
of the verb acan is personal or impersonal here. As regards the 
former of the two passages, the assumption of a personal con- 
struction, a forerunner of Mod. Engl. phrases such as ‘I ache 
all over’, is preferable no doubt. Still, it does not appear alto- 
gether out of the question to consider the word mon an indeclin- 
able pronoun in the dative or accusative. 


1) Present tense recorded, only. See Sievers, § 392, Anm. I. 
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As seen from the context, the second quotation forms part 
of a charm to be sung many times, over some wounds. It is 
undoubtedly possible to take the notion of these wounds 
as constituting the grammatical subject of the verb. The latter 
part of the same quotation contains an example of such a per- 
sonal construction. Another instance is: “Gif mannes midrif ace’. 
Herbar. of Apul., Cockayne I 88. This second kind of person- 
al construction is evidently the predecessor of Mod. Engl. ‘my 
feet ache’. 


OE. him suged’). 


OE. sugan, str. verb, “to suck’, is derived ultimately from IE. 
verbal root *seug-, ‘to suck’ (an extension of IE. root *seu-, *su-, 
met with e. g. in Sanskr. sunoti, “squeezes out’, and Greek Jez, 
‘it rains’; v. Walde, s. v. sucus), whence the Prim. Teut. verb 
*seuyan, *suyan, ‘to suck’, of which ON. suga, OHG. sigan, OS. 
sugan, as well as the OE. verb, all with the import “to suck’, are 
the descendants. 

OE. sugan did not survive into ME. 

Example found: Wip bes -magan springe bonne burh mub bitere hrecdé opbe 
bealcet 006e him on bam magan suged. Leceboc, Cockayne II 192. 

BT translates, no doubt correctly, the latter part of this 
passage thus: ‘when it is in his stomach, as if it were sucked in’. 


OE. hine (him) hyngred, -a0,?) ‘hunger takes hold of 
(exists for) him’ (= ‘he is hungry’). 


OE. hyngran, later hyngrian (v. Sievers, § 404 Anm. I c), wk 
verb, ‘to be hungry’, like its exact counterparts in other Teut. 
dialects: Goth. huggrjan, OS. githungrjan, ‘to be hungry’, is a 
denominative formation, shaped on the substantive, Prim. Teut. 
*hunhru-, *hunyru-, ‘hunger’, OK. hungor, NE. hunger. Cp. the 
likewise denominative verbs, ON. hungra, OHG. hungaron, OFris. 
hungera, with the same import, but belonging to a class of wk 
verbs other than that of the OE. verb. The Prim. Teut. noun 
was formed on the Prim. Teut. verbal base *henh-, etc., “to 


1) As to the import of this phrase, v. translation of the quotation given. 
2) In Li. one or two instances of hine gehyngred occur. 
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torment’. The OE. verb survived into ME. and NE. ME. and 
NE. forms: hungren, etc., and hunger, respectively. 

Examples found: Hi (:the saint) nzfre hingrede ne ne pyrste. Martyr. 126:21. — 
Pa hingrede hine. Dial. Greg. 106:32. — Hwader pa welegan nu nefre ne (hing- 
rige'), me ne pyrste, - - -. Boethius 60:10. — Me hyngrede. Past. Care 329: 
2 and 3. Similar examples occur: Bede 80:1; Blickl. Hom. 27; ibid. 39. — Drihten 
ealle ba gefylde on heofona wuldres feegernesse ba pe hie on eorpan leton hing- 
tian (& byrstan) } for his naman. ibid. 159. — Ac siddan him hingrode. ZZlfr. 
Hom. I 166. — Eft, dada Crist hingrode efter swa langum fyrste, - - -. ibid. 
168 (uncertain Impersonale). — Hwi hingrad be? ibid. 168. — Him nan Oing 
{:not at all) ne hingrode. ibid. 168 — Eft, 6a da him hingrode, ---. ibid. 
178. Similar examples occur: ibid. 336; II 36; 108. — Gif dinum fynd 
hingrige, fed hine. Saints I 464: 375. —- Donne him hingrad, he yt gredilice. 
Hexam. 26. — Pa pet folc hingrode, pa ---. Aflfr. Genesis, ch. XLI, v. 55 
{uncertain Impersonale). — Hine byrste hwylum and hwylum hingrode. Wulf- 
stan 17:4. Similar instances occur: ibid. 288:14 and 31; Gosp. Matth., ch. IV, v. 
2, Corp.; ch. XII, v. 1, Corp.; v. 3, Corp.; ch. XXI, v. 18, Corp.; ch. XXV, v. 
35, Corp.; v. 42, Corp.; Gosp. Mark, ch. II, v. 25, Corp.; Gosp. Luke, ch. IV, 
v. 2, Corp.; ch. VI, v. 3, Corp.; Gosp. John, ch. VI, v. 35, Corp.; Eccles. Inst., 
Thorpe II 428; Harrow. Hell 613. 

As intimated already, some of the examples found are not 
clear as to their nature. Thus the quotations from Alfr. Hom. 
I 168: “Eft, dada Crist hingrode - - -’, and from A‘lfr. Genesis, 
ch. XLI, v. 55: “Pa pet folc hingrode - - -’, may very well be 
considered as personal constructions with a nom. persone for their 
subject. Cp. unmistakably personal formations such as: ‘“Eadige 
synt ba be rihtwisnesse hingriad & pyrstad’. Gosp. Matth., ch. 
V, v. 6, Corp. 


OE. hine (him) ‘pyrst(ed), ‘thirst takes hold of (exists for) him’ 
(= ‘he is thirsty’). 


OE. pyrstan, denominative wk verb, ‘to be thirsty’, is derived, 
ultimately, from the IE. verbal root *frs-, whence also Sanskr. 
tr$yatt, ‘is thirsty’. . This IE. root > Prim. Teut. verbal base 
* burs-, “to be dry’, whence the Goth. verb paursjan, ‘to be 
thirsty’. From the identical Prim. Teut. base is derived the 
Prim. Teut. subst. * Sursta-, ‘thirst’, whence OE. purst, of the 
same import, etc. On this Prim. Teut. noun was formed the 
Prim. Teut. verb * Surstian, ‘to be thirsty’, whence ON. pyrsta, 


1) Inserted by editor. 
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OHG. dursten, OS. thurstjan, as well as the OF. verb, all 
with the same import. 

OE. fyrstan > ME. thirsten, NE. thirst. The last instance of 
this verb in impersonal use annotated by NED, bears date 1440. 

Examples found: Pa sade he, pet hine pyrste. Martyr. 42:6. A similar ex- 
ample ibid. 126:21. — Soblice swa me bes godan weres wundor habbad geblissod, 
pet swa ic swybor drince, swa me swybor pyrste0. Dial. Greg. 116:22. MS. C. Cp. H: 
Sodlice swa ic bes godan weres wundra ma drinke swa me hyra swydor byrsted. 
— Her aspringeb seo feorde yO dare hluttran burnan of dam mude pes exbelan 
lareowes, of bere ba(m)!) pe pyrsteb & lysted magon drincan. ibid. 2600:2. A si- 
milar example occurs Boethius 60:10. — Peah Oxt folc dyrste Owre lare, - - -. 
Past. Care 30:7 (uncertain Impersonale). — Me Oyrste. ibid. 329:3. — Cwxd 
pet hiene pyrste. Bede 398:2. Similar examples occur: Blickl. Hom. 159; &lfr. 
Hom. I 336; II 108. — Gif him pyrste, du do him drincan. Saints I 464:375. 
— Eft donne him Oyrst, he drincd. Hexam. 26. Similar examples occur: Wulf- 
stan 17:4; ibid. 228:14, and 31; Gosp. Matth., ch. XXV, v. 35, Corp. and Li.; 
ibid. v. 42, Corp. and Li.; ch. XXVI, v. 1, Corp.; Gosp. John, ch. IV, v. 13, 
Corp. and Lji.; v. 15, Corp.; ch. VI, v. 35, Corp.; ch. VII, v. 37, Corp. and Li.; 
ch. XIX, v. 28, Corp.; Eccles. Inst., Thorpe II 428; Epist. Alex. 146:174; Har- 
row. Hell 613; — Pyrst sawle mine to gode. Cambr. Psalter, p. 101. — Minre 
sawle pyrste to pan lyfigende gode. Alc. De Virtutibus 382:279. 


The impersonal character of the construction met with in 
the quotation from Past. Care 30:7 is uncertain, since det folc 
may be either an accusative or a nominative. There are several 
instances on record of the verb fyrstan with a nom. persone for 
its subject. As an example: ‘Ponne seo sawl pyrsted & lysted 
godes rices, + - -. Dial. Greg. 244:27. 

In some of the passages quoted, Jyrstan has the metaphorical 
import ‘to thirst for’. The thing, etc., coveted, is denoted by 
a (pro)noun in the genit. case, or else by a prep. phrase. 


Subcategory b: Mental affections. | 


The Impersonalia of this class may be conveniently disposed 
in two subordinate sections: a, those denoting personal mental 
affections, and B, those implying sympathetic affections. 


Subsection a: Personal mentalaffections. The 
following are the verbs belonging here: onhagian, (ge)lician, ge- 


1) The alteration of fa into Jam appears uncalled for. 
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lustfullian, (ge)lystan, reccan, hefigian, (ge)hréowan, hréowsian, 
langian, lengian, (ge)scamian, forscamian, (d)dvéotan, and of hyncan. 

Many of these verbs are very frequently recorded as imper- 
sonal, esp. (ge)lician, (ge)lystan, and (ge)scamian. It is doubtful 
whether the phrases containing either of the verbs gelustfullian, 
hefigian, or hreowsian, are really impersonal. 


OE. hine (him) onhagad, ‘inclination (satisfaction) takes hold 
of him’ (= ‘he feels inclined, is contented’ ).') 


OE. onhagian,a compound wk verb, ‘to be inclined, content- 
ed’. The simplex *hagian is not recorded in OE. Cp. the verb 
gehagian, Group 6, p. 87. *Hagian is derived, ultimately, from the 
Prim. Teut. verbal base *hay-, whence the Prim. Teut. str. verb 
*hayan, ‘to please, to be appropriate’, etc. Of probably the same 
origin is Sanskr. cdkti, ‘helps’, caknott, ‘is able’, ‘is possible for 
someone. The Prim. Teut. str. verb died out early. One rest 
remains, though, viz. OHG. past. part. bihagan, MHG. behagen, 
‘fresh, pleasant’. The Teut. languages present wk verbs, instead, 
from ultimately the same root. Thus we find ON. haga, ‘to ar- 
range, ‘to be suitable’, hdtta, ‘to arrange’, MHG. behagen, ‘to 
please, be suitable, appropriate’, OS. bihagén, ‘to please’, OFris. 
hagia, ‘to please’, as well as the OE. prefixally derived verbs 
onhagian and gehagian. 

OE. onhagian did not survive into ME. From this latter 
period are recorded the simple verb ha3zien, and the prefixally derived 
verb bihazien. No traces appear to remain in NE. of either of 
these verbs. | 

Examples found: Gif pes ealdres cwide purhwunad and his gebod aheardad, 


wite se gingra mid gewisse, pet hit him eal framad, and purh Godes truwan mid 
sopre lufe pa hyrsumnesse beginne, peah hine hwon (:but little) onhagige. Reg. 


Ben. 128:19. — Ac gif Ou festan wille Gode to gecwemednysse, bonne gehelp du 
earmra manna mid bam dele de du pe sylfum oftihst, and eac mid maran, gif de 
to onhagige. AZlfr. Hom. I 180 (:inclination or convenience?). — Pa seo fyrd 


1)Again, the phrase him onhagad implies ‘inclination is at hand for him’. 
Besides, him (hine) onhagad may sometimes mean ‘convenience is at hand for 
him’, “he has an opportunity, it is in his power, he can afford’. Examples con- 
taining the verb onhagian in phrases where this, latter sense (or senses), seems 
to be more prominent, are considered in Group 6, p. 88. 
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ge somnod wes, ba ne on hagode him, buton se cyng bere were. Chron. 147, 
E (A. D. 1016). — - - -, pa ne onhagode hy perto (MS. C:heom darto), buton 
pet were pb se cyng per mid were. ibid. MS. D. 


As seen from the examples quoted, the cause of the affection, 
when given, is expressed by means of a preposit. phrase. In some 
cases it takes the shape of an infinitive constr. See section B., 


p. 113. 


OE. him (ge)licad, ‘pleasure is at hand for him’ (= ‘he is 
pleased, he likes’). 


OE. (ge)lician, a denominative wk verb, ‘to please’, is, like 
Goth. (ga)lerkan, ON. lika, OHG. lichén, lichan, OS. likén, OFris. 
likia, the descendant of the Prim. Teut. verb *liken, *likon, “to 
be appropriate, to please’. The Prim. Teut. verb was formed 
on the Prim. Teut. nominal base */ika-, “body’. 

OE. (ge)lician survived into ME. and NE., where we find 
the forms liken, tlikien, etc., and lke, respectively. 


Examples found: Nafast Ou to manna megene willan ne pe on pinum selegesco- 
tum swide licaé, beah be weras (sc. hi) wyrcean wrest on eordan. Paris Psalter, 
CXLVI, v. 11. — Se utacymena munuc, be of uncudum eardum cym6O, gif he- - -, 
sig he underfangen and swa lange Ozer wunige, swa him sylfum licige. Reg. Ben. 108:8 
(uncertain Impersonale). — Pis is min se leofa Sunu, on pem me wel gelicode. 
Blickl. Hom. 29. — (He) cwad, pet he sylf gearo were, bet weorc to gefrem- 
menne - - -, gif hit 6am papan swa gelicode. Alfr. Hom. II 122. — Ac cano- 
nes beodad pet nan wif ne sceole hire wer forlatan swilce for eawfestnysse, 
buton him bam swa gelicige. Saints II 422:389. — Wa bam hirdum, he cwed, 
be estad heom silfum, swa heom betst licad. Wulfstan 190:17. — Her is min 
se gecorena sunu on bam me gelicode. Gosp. Matth., ch. III, v. 17, Corp. Cp. 
Li.: - - - in 62m me woel gelicode, and Ru.: - - - in dem me gelicode. The Lat- 
in version here has: - - - in quo mihi complacui. — (“That bees may not fly 
off, take this same wort - - - and hang it in the hive’})), ponne beod hy wun- 
gynde & nefre ne swicad ac him gelicad. Herbar. of Apul., Cockayne I 98 (un- 
certain Impersonale). — Pa cydde man me, pet us mara hearm to fundode, 
ponne us wel licode. Lieb. 273, Cn. “Erlass von 1020°, 5. — Pha woldon hi in- 
nian hi per heom sylfan ge licode. Chron. 172, E (A. D. 1048); (uncertain Im- 
personale). Similar instances occur: Dial. Greg. 64:17; ibid. 256: 14; Lieb. 181, 
VI As. Fiir London (c. 930—940); Blickl. Hom. 241; Alfr. Hom. I 274; ibid. 
II 242; Saints I 360:331; Alfr. De XII Abusivis 297; A/lfr. Be Hester 94:59; ibid. 
96:160; ARlfr. Genesis, ch. XXVII, v. 14; A:lfr. Numeri, ch. XXIII, v. 27; Afr. 
Hiob VI (Grein 1, p. 268, line 6); Gosp. Matth., ch. XI, v. 26, Ru.; ibid. ch. XII, 


S 
1) Translated by editor. 
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v. 18, Corp. (cp. Li. and Ru.); ibid. XVIT, v. 5, Corp. (cp. Li. and Ru.); Gosp. 
Luke III, v. 22, Corp. (cp. Li. and Ru.); ibid. X, v. 21, Corp. (cp. Li.); Byrht- 
fer6 335:20; Lieb. 442, Wifmannes Beweddung, I (c. 970—1060). 

As is seen from the examples quoted, the cause of the affec- 
tion, when given, is expressed by means of a prep. phrase. Note, 
however, that in the case of examples annotated as uncertain, the 
construction may perhaps quite as well be considered personal, 
the subject of the respective phrases lying more or less hidden 
in the context. Thus in the passage from Reg. Ben. 108:8 quoted 
above, the phrase ‘swa him sylfum licige’ may mean: ‘(so long) 
as thts pleases him’ rather than: ‘(so long) as he feels pleased’. 
Examples of (ge)licran with a nom. rei for its subject are common. 
As an instance: “Me pin modsefa licad leng swa sel’. Beow. 1854. 
In some cases the cause of the affection takes the shape of an 
infinitive or a subordinate clause. See section B, pp. 115 and 126. 


OE. him gelustfulla6, “he rejoices’. 
(Uncertain Impersonale). 


OE. gelustfullian, a compound wk verb, ‘to enjoy, rejoice’, 
into the composition of which enter the OE. noun lust, “desire, 
appetite’, and the OE. denominative verb fullian, ‘to fulfil, per- 
fect’, from Prim. Teut. nominal base *fulla-, ‘full, filled’. There 
are no parallel formations in other Teut. dialects, as it appears. 

The OE. verb did not survive into ME. 

Examples found: Sume word syndon gecwedene Impersonalia, bet synd butan 
hade. - - - iuuat, gelustfullaé. 2lfr. Grammar, 206. — libet mihi, me gelust- 
fullad. ibid. 207. | 

Since this verb, except possibly in the passages just quoted, 
never occurs as an Impersonale, as the term is apprehended in 
this treatise, and since we cannot know for certain from the above 
examples whether they are meant to stand absolutely, with the 
import ‘(I) rejoice’, or whether a complement in the shape of a 
subjective nom. rei, an infinitive, or a genit. rei, is implied, the 
nature of the constructions in question is very doubtful. Cp. 
the cognate impers. verb (ge)lystan used absolutely, below. 

There are two types of personal constructions extant with 
this verb: nomin. persone (as subject), genit. rei, and nomin. 
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rei (as subject), dat. persone. As an example of the latter type 
may be adduced: ‘Da gelustfullode bam cyninge heora claene 
lif’. Aelfr. Hom. II 130. 

A couple of instances of gelustfullian in conjunction with an 
infinitive are considered in section B, p. II5. 


OE. hine (him) (ge)lyst(e6), ‘inclination (desire) takes hold of 
(exists for) him’ (= ‘he desires, has an inclination towards, 
is pleased, delighted’). 


OE. (ge)lystan, a denominative wk verb, ‘to desire, to be 
pleased’, is ultimately derived from the IE. verbal root *las-, 
*/s-. ‘to ask for’, whence also Sanskr. Jasati, ‘asks for’, and 
Greek (*Atdaciopat) Athatouat, “I ask for’. This root forms the 
base of the Prim. Teut. noun */ustu-, ‘pleasure’, on which were 
formed the verbs, Goth. luston, ON. lysta, OHG. lustén, -én, 
lustjan, OS. lustean, as well as the OE. verb, all = ‘to ask for’, etc. 

OE. (ge)lystan > ME. lusten, NE. list (archaic). 


Examples found: - - -, se pe hine lysted leodgiddunga. Poem MS Vercelli 2. — 
fone aglecan etes lysteb. Whale 52. — Gif nu heleda hwone hlisan lyste - - - -. 
Metra X 1. — - ---, ponne hine bes hlisan heardost lysted. ibid. 14. — 
Hi for dem yrmdum eardes lyste. ibid. XXVI 71. — Degnas dearle gelyste 
gargewinnes. Judith 12. — Hine feola lysted gastlices lifes godre biesene. Dial. 
Greg. 2:2. — ba me gelyste pere deoglan stowe be ic e2r on wes in mynstre. 
ibid. 3:10. — Me lysteb wel bes pu sagast. ibid. 20:5. — Hine ongan wel his 
worda lystan. ibid. 181:2. — Swa him (:the miser) mon mare seld, swa hine 
ma lyst. Boethius 19:10. — Ne him eac nefre genog ne pincd er he hebbe 
eal b hine lyst. ibid. 77:1. — For Oem pinge men lyst zlces bara gooda be 
hi lyst. ibid. 88:13. — Ure fri6 is wyrs gehealden, donne me lyste. Lieb. 166, 
V As. ‘zu Exeter’, Prol. — He him lesse nime penne hine lyste. Reg. Ben. 65:4. 
— Se de wile his galnysse gefyllan swa oft swa hine lyst, - - -. Alfr. Hom. I 
48. — Ne him ne lyst nanre galnysse. ibid. 238. — And hi ealle (:all created 
beings) swa-beh alotene beod to bere eordan weard and pider wilniad odde bes 
pe him lyst, od0e bes pe hi bepurfon. Saints I 14:56. — Untrumum men bid 
alyfed b he on elce tid mot mete picgan & bonne hine lysted. Conf. Ecgberti 
164. — Heefde hi (:the abbess) ba hwile be him geliste. Chron. 164, C (c. 1050). 
Similar examples occur: Dial. Greg. 30:33; 197:11; 260:2; Boethius 11:26; 19:14; 32:3; 
76:30; 77:2; 88:6; Bt. Fox (fr. BT) 162:3; 168:12; Aug. Soliloquies 36:1; 36:15 (two 
instances); 37:3; Past. Care 445:28; Leceboc, Cockayne II 62; 350; Reg. Ben. 
136:22; Verc. Hom. 106:14; Saints I 92:37; A:lfr. Grammar 207; Wulfstan 
56:1; wept Ocd., Cockayne III 118:6; Alc. De Virtutibus 382:278. 
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As seen from the examples, the cause of the affection, when 
given, is expressed by means of a (pro)noun in the genitive. In 
view of this fact, we may no doubt consider the symbol § of 
the passage from Boethius 77:1, quoted above, as a shortening 
of the genit. f@s, and the word fe of passages such as this: 
“men lyst elces para gooda pe hi lyst’ (ibid. 88:13; quoted above) 
to be a genitive. 

It may be remarked that, in one single instance, to my 
knowledge, we find an unquestionable personal construction con- 
taining the verb (ge)lystan. This personal construction has the 
aspect he lyst + gentt. ret. The one example found has been 
quoted already (p. 44 above) and reads as follows: “‘ponne seo 
sawl byrsted & lysted godes rices’. (Dial. Greg. 244:27). It is 
probable, however, that this is an abnormal construction and a 
blending, due to the juxtaposition of the personal phrase pre- 
ceding. 

As to extant examples of (ge)lystan in combination with an 
infinitive or a dependent clause, see section B, pp. 116, 128. 


OE. hine réc(e)0, ‘care, desire, takes hold of him’ (= ‘he 
cares, desires ). 


OE. reccan (for *récan, v. Wright § 534, Note 1), wk verb, 
‘to care for, reck’, like its counterparts in other Teut. dialects: 
OS. rékian, ‘to care for, consider’, OHG. ruohhjan, ruochen, ‘to 
care for, consider’, “to desire’, and ON. roekja, ‘to care for, consid- 
er, is the descendant of the Prim. Teut. verb *vokjan, “to care 
for. This Prim. Teut. verb was formed on the Prim. Teut. no- 
minal base *voka-, ‘care’. Cp. the OE. adj. réceleas, ‘negligent, 
indifferent’, NE. reckless. 

The OF. verb survived into ME. and NE., where we find 
the forms rechen, etc., and reck, respectively. 


Example found: Him ba twigu pincad emne swa merge p hi bes metes 
ne recO. Metra XIII 45. 


The thing desired, as seen from the quotation, takes the 
shape of a genitive. 
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OE. hit him *hefigad, ‘times, etc., become heavy for him’. 
(Uncertain Impersonale). 


OE. hefigian, a denominative wk verb, “to become heavy’, 
etc. Prim. Teut. nominal base */altyo-, “heavy, whence the OE. 
adj. hefig, ‘heavy’ (NE. heavy), and the OHG. verb pe “to 
become heavy’, etc., as well as the OE. verb. 

OE. hefigian survived into ME., but not into NE. ME, forms: 
zehevizen, heviin. 

Example found: Men syndon swicole> and woruld is be wyrse, and pet us dered 
eallum, and huru hit sceal hefegjan heonanford pearle rihtwisan pearfan and 0am 
unbeleafullum. Wulfstan 83:12. 

Whether this should be considered an impersonal construc- 
tion or otherwise, seems doubtful. The word jit may very well 
have the same definite import as Jat of the preceding sentence: 
‘this will become very much aggravated’. Or else, /izt is a formal 
word, in which case the more or less palpable subject of the 
phrase is the sttuation: ‘times will become excessively heavy’. 


OE. hine (him) *(ge)hriewO, ‘repentance takes hold of (exists 
for) him’ (= ‘he repents). 


OF. (ge)hreowan, str. verb, “to cause sorrow, repentance’, 1S, 
like its counterparts, OF ris. riow'a, ‘to repent’, OS. hreuwan, “to 
pain’, and OHG. (/)riuwan, ‘to distress’, etc., the descendant of 
the Prim. Teut. str. verb *hreuwan, formed on the Prim. Teut. 
verbal base *hru-, ‘to distress, cause repentance’. Cp. the ON. 
verb hryggva, hryggja, ‘to distress’, from, ultimately, the same 
base. 

OE. (ge)hreowan survived into ME. and NE., where we find 
the forms (h)reowen, etc., and -rue, 1-rew, respectively. NE. 
1-rew is obsolete. Latest instance given by NED is from c. 1340. 

Examples found: Ne de hreowan bearf her on life ealles, swa mycles swa Ou me 
sealdest, on gemotstede manna & engla. Soul 151. — Hreaw hine sona. Paris 
Psalter CV, v. 34. — Hit be beah wyrs ne meg on binum hyge hreowan, bonne 
hit me et heortan ded. Genesis B 825 (uncertain Impersonale). — Swa swa hi 
lesse ongietad on him selfum Oas de him hreowan Oyrfe, swa swa hie swidur 
wena pb - - -. Past. Care 411:5. — Ponne hreowed hyre swide pa yfelan de- 


da. Verc. Hom. 105:9 (uncertain Impersonale). — - - - cuoedende gehreues mec 
forgef him. Gosp. Luke, ch. XVII, v. 4, Li. 
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As seen from these examples, the cause of the affection, when 
given, is expressed by means of a (pro)noun in the genitive 
(except in one doubtful instance, Verc. Hom. 105:9, where the 
form of the noun indicates a nominative or an accusative; v. 
below). 

In one or two cases the construction is uncertain, as intimat- 
ed already. Thus in the quotation from Genesis B 825, it seems 
preferable to assume the import to be: ‘this cannot cause thee 
worse repentance, etc., rather than: ‘thou canst not feel more 
repentance’, etc. Another circumstance that accredits the sup- 
position of a personal construction here, frequently recorded 
elsewhere, is the presence of the word dit, which does not occur 
in the unmistakably impersonal sentences containing this verb. Cp. 
the discussion on the verb hefigian, above. As an example of 
(ge)hreowan with a nomin. rei for its subject, the following quotation 
may be given: “Him bet ne hreowed efter hingonge’. Gubplac A 783. 

It is hard to decide what should be considered the syntact- 
ical function of the noun d@da in the passage from the Vere. 
Homilies quoted above. Against an assumption of a personal 
construction argues the singular form of the verb. Nor are there 
any instances met with in other places of (ge)hreowan as a trans. 
Impersonale. 

Extant examples of (ge)hreowan in combination with a sub- 
ordinate clause are considered in section B, p. 130. 


OE. hine *hreowsa0, ‘repentance (grief) takes hold of him’ 
(= ‘he repents, grieves ). 
(Uncertain Impersonale). 


OE. hreowsian, a denominative wk verb, ‘to repent, grieve, 
is derived, ultimately, from the same Prim. Teut. base *hru-, as 
the preceding verb. Not recorded in other Teut. languages. Cp. 
the ON. str. verb h7jdsa, ‘to shudder’ (personal), from Prim. Teut. 
verbal base *hrus-, “to shudder’. 

OE. hréowsian survived into ME. Latest instance annotated 
by NED, of ME. reusien, “to feel sorrow, or repentance’, is from 
the 14th century. 


Examples found: Hrywsode hine eftyr mznigo mildheortnysse his. Cambr. 
Psalter p. 273, v. 45. Cp. the Latin version: poenituit eum secundum- - - -. — 
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& ne hreowsode hine. ibid. p. 287, v. 4. Cp. the Latin original: et non poenite- 
bit eum. 

Generally, this verb is constructed personally: he hréowsad, 
he hréowsad hine sylfne. It is perhaps possible to assume that 
in the passages quoted, the subject fe is to be supplied. Or are 
the constructions in question impersonal, formed perhaps on the 
analogy of the impersonal phrases of the Latin original, or on 
OE. hine (ge)hriewd, “he repents’, (v. above)? The latter alter- 
native is the more probable one. See chapter II, p. 189. 


OE. hine langad, ‘longing (discontent) takes hold of him’ 
(= ‘he longs, feels discontent, pain’). 


The prototype of the OE. denominative wk verb langian, 
‘to desire, long for, feel discontent’, is proximately WGerm. 
*lanyojan, ‘to desire’, which verb was formed on the Prim. Teut. 
nominal base *lanyo-, adj., ‘long’. But the Prim. Teut. form of 
the verb is *lanyen, -on, ‘to grow long, to desire’, whence ON. 
langa, ‘to desire’, OHG. langén, ‘to grow long, seem long, to 
desire’, OS. langon, ‘to long’, are the descendants. 

OF. langian > ME. langen, etc., NE. long. 

Examples found: And mec longode. Wife’s complaint 14. — Longad (sc. hine?) 
ponne py les be him con leoba worn obbe mid hondum con hearpan gretan. 
Gnomic verses, Exeter 170. — Fordan me a langad, leofost manna, on minum 
hige hearde pws be ic be on pyssum hyndum wat wyrmum to wiste. Soul 155. 
— Langad pe awuht, Adam, up to gode? Genesis B 496. — - - -, pet us nu 
efter swelcum (sc. tidum) longian mage swelce ba weron. Orosius 84:27. — Pa 
ongan hine eft langian on his cyppe. Blickl. Hom. 113. — Hine des heardost 
langode hwanne he of Oisse worlde moste. ibid. 227. — Pa ongan me langian 
for minre heftnyde. De Vitis Patrum, Grein 3, p. 205, 1. 330. 

As seen from the examples, the thing longed for, when given, 
is expressed by means of a genitive or a prepos. phrase. In one 
instance, discussed in section B, p. 127, it takes the shape of 
a subordinate clause. 


The construction or import of one or two of the examples 
quoted must be examined here. As regards the quotation from 
the poem of the Soul, 1. 155, CH and GK annotate a verb 
alangian of the same import, as recorded here (instead of the 
adv. a, ‘ever’, -+ the simple verb). Cp. the OHG. corresponding 
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verb arlangén, MHG. erlangen, an Impersonale constructed with 
gen. rei, to seem long’, etc. It is of course quite possible that 
this is the correct interpretation. Note however that in the MS., 
the letter a is detached from the verb. 

It is often next to impossible to decide whether such a word 
as wiht (awtht, etc.) should be taken as a noun or as an adverb, 
which amounts to saying that the character of sentences contain- 
ing such a word is doubtful. They may be considered as person- 
al or impersonal. A case in point is the quotation from Genesis 
B 496 given above. I for one am inclined to assume an adverbial 
function in the word awuht of that passage, and to translate: 
“Do you feel any longing at all up to God, Adam?’ Sundeén, 
Essay ITI, p. 320, is evidently of another opinion, since, accord- 
ing to him, the import of the quotation is: “Does anything cause 
a longing in thee up to God, Adam?’ There are, however, no 
unequivocal examples extant, as far as I know, of the verb 
langian with a nom. rei for its subject. 


OE. hine lengad, ‘longing takes hold of him’ (= ‘he longs’). 


OE. lengian, a denominative wk verb, “to long’, is ultimately 
derived from the same Prim. Teut. nominal base */anyo- as OE. 
langian. (See above). Lengian is not recorded outside English. 

The OE. verb did not survive into ME. 


Example found: Lenga6é hine hearde. Solomon and Saturn 270. 


OE. hine (him) (ge)scamab, ‘shame takes hold of (exists for) 
him’ (= ‘he is ashamed’). 


OE. (ge)scamtan, a denominative wk verb, ‘to be ashamed’, 
is, like its counterparts in other Teut. dialects, ultimately derived 
from the Prim. Teut. nominal base *skamo-, ‘shame, shaming’ 
(OK. subst. scamu, NE. shame). On this Prim. Teut. nominal 
base were formed the Prim. Teut. verbs *skamon, *skameén, ‘to 
put to shame’, the prototypes of Goth. skaman stk, ‘to be 
ashamed’, ON. skamma, ‘to put to shame’ and OHG. scaméon, 
scamén sth, ‘to be ashamed’. In OE. scamian the same base 
occurs iri combination with yet another verbal suffix: Prim. Teut. 
*-O7aNn, 
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OE. scamian survived into ME. and NE., where we find the 
forms schamien, etc., and shame, respectively. 


Examples fond: Ne pbearf be pes eaforan sceomigan. Genesis A 2327. 
— Peah meg pone wisan on gewitlocan bre gitsunge gelpes scamian, bonne - - -. 
Metra X 12. ~- Ne gesceamad me pes. Paris Psalter, ed. Thorpe 30:1. — 
- --, pe (:ut) me ne gesceamige, for bam ic cleopode to pe. ibid. 30:19. — 
Sceal gescamian ba unrihtwisan. ibid. 30:20. Similar examples occur: ibid. 
33:5; 36:18. — Gedo pet hiora ansyn awa scamige, bonne hi naman pinne neode 
seceaO. Paris Psalter, ed. Grein, Psalm LX XXII, v. 12 (uncertain Impersonale). 
— Forgif us ure synna, bxt us ne scamige eft. Paternoster 84. — fa se ylca 
brodor halwendlice gebread him gesceamode. Dial. Greg. 160:20. A similar 
instance ibid. 186:14. — Pa scamode pone biscop. ibid. 190:8. — bonne fegniab 
hi des de hi sceamian sceolde. Boethius, Headings of chapters, p. 5. Similar 
instances occur: ibid. 19:30; 46:6; Aug. Soliloquies 20:25. — Hwa bid gescended, 
Ozt me fordzem ne scamige? Past. Care 165:5. Similar examples: ibid. 209:23; 
403:18. — Oft done gedyldegestan scamad Ozs siges de he ofer done dioful 
hefde. ibid. 227:19. — Nu meg pa cristenan gescomian pe swelc deofolgild 
lufiad. Orosius 210:5. Similar examples occur: Vere. Hom. 115:5; 148:1. 
— And him Os sceamode. A®lfr. Hom. I 18. — Ne sceamode de min ofer 
eordan, ne me ne sceamad pin on heofonum. ibid. 336. Similar quotations, 
ibid. II 602; Saints I 272:169; 274:173; ibid. II 286:1092; 292:1196; 442:257; 
f@lfr. Grammar 207; Ailfr. Genesis, p. 29, v. 25; Ailfr. Numeri, p. 187, v. 14. 
— Menn scamad for godan dedan swydor, ponne for misdedan. Wulfstan 
164:15. — Hy ne scamad na, beah he syngjan swy0e. ibid. 165:5. —And pes 
us ne scama0 na, ac bes us scama0d swyde bet we bote aginnan. ibid. 165:39. 
Similar examples occur: ibid. 199:12; 238:12; 241:8. — Pa sceamode ealle his 
widerwinnan. Gosp. Luke, ch. XIII, v. 17, Corp. (Li. and Ru. have personal 
constructions here, conformably to the Latin version). Similar examples: 
Angels. Minora 513, 1l.g; ibid. 1.11; Conf. Ecgberti 132. — Me pingd behefe pin, 
pet ic swa mycel ymbe pissum getele preostum gecyde swa me ne gesceamige. 
Byrhtferd 335. 


As seen from the examples, the cause of the affection, when 
given, takes the shape of a (pro)noun in the genitive, or else of 
a prepos. phrase. In some cases, it is expressed by means of an 
infinitive or a dependent clause. The syntactical function of 
these latter are considered in section B, pp. 117, 128. 


It is impossible to decide whether in the passage from the 
Paris Psalter (Ps. LX XXII, v. 12), quoted above, the construction 
Should be considered personal or impersonal, since the word ansyn 
may be either a nominative or an accusative. Examples of nom. 
persone in the capacity of subject with this verb are of frequent 
occurrence. As an instance: “Se gast his sceamode’. Dial. Greg. 
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185:13. On the other hand, there are no cases on record of (ge)- 
scamian with a nom. rei for its subject. 


~ 


OE. hine *forscamad, ‘shame takes hold of him’ (= ‘he is 
ashamed’). 


For the etymology of OE. forscamian, a prefixally derived 
wk verb, ‘to be ashamed’, see the simple verb scamian, above. 
An etymologically related formation is MHG. verschamen, ‘to be 
ashamed’, etc. 

OE. forscamian survives in ME., where we find the form for- 
schame(n). 


Example found: Det hie ongieten dzt hie mon tele - - -, & hie forscamige. 
Past. Care 21. 


An instance of this verb in combination with a dependent 
clause is considered in section B, p. 130. 


OE. hine (a)priet, ‘weariness, etc., takes hold of him’ 
(= ‘he wearies, finds irksome’). 


OE. (a) Jréotan, str. verb, ‘to be weary’, is ultimately derived 
from the Prim. Teut. verbal base * frut-, ‘to molest’, perhaps 
from IE. *fr-eu-d-, *trud-, an extension of the IE. verbal root 
*ter-, ‘to rub, bore’. Prim. Teut. * Jrut- forms the base of the 
Prim. Teut. str. verb. * preutan, ‘to molest’, whence Goth. us- 
briutan, of the same import, ON. rjéta, ‘to fail’, OHG. ar-driozan, 
wr-, bt-, ‘to annoy’, as well as the OF. verb. 

OE. (a) réotan did not survive into ME. 

Examples found: Moyse segde, hu ge heofoncyninge hyran sceoldon, lare 
lestan. Eow bees lungre apreat. Elene 368. — Hie (:wyrd and warnung) winnad 
oft mid hira édreamedlan, hwederne adreoted zr. Solomon and Saturn 428. — Ne 
sceal pes abreotan begn modigne p he wislice woruld ful-gonge. Codex Exon., ed. 
Thorpe, 347:31 (fr. BT). — Ac ic Oe bydde eadmodlice pet de huru ne dreote. Aug. 


Soliloquies 46:2. — Fordon adreat 6a hieremenn ryhtes lifes. Past. Care 129:4. 
— Ac hu wene we hu micel scyld Oxt sie det monn adreote dere netinge 


yfelra monna. ibid. 353:11. — Ic sceal eac niede bara monegena gewinna ge- 
swigian be on eastlondum gewurdon. His me sceal abreotan for Romana ge-. 
winnum. Orosius 218:21. — Accusativo tedet me — me adryt: tedet animam 


meam uite mee, cwed Iob. Alfr. Grammar 207. 
Cp. passive phrases such as the following: 
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(Thou shalt not) wenan bet ba wlitegan tungl pies beowdomes adroten weor- 
Oe wr domes dege. Metra XXIX 39. — Se cyning wes abroten his ellre- 


ordre gesprece. Bede 3:7. 
As seen from the quotations, the cause of the affection, when 


given, takes the shape of a (pro)noun in the genitive. In some 
few instances, it is expressed by means of an infinitive or a sub- 
ordinate clause. See section B, p. 118 and p. 128. 


OE. him’) ofpync(e)0, ‘displeasure, grief, etc,, is at hand for 
him (in respect of---)’ (= ‘he is displeased with, weary of, 
he grieves at, repents of). 


OE. of/yncan, a wk verb, ‘to be displeased with, to weary of” 
The simple verb is derived, ultimately, from the IE. verbal root 
*teng-, perhaps with the import ‘capere, percipere’ (Walde), 
whence Lat. tongere, ‘to know’. 

IE. *feng-, etc., > Prim. Teut. (* Sewk-), *sank-, *Sunk-,“to mean, 
think’, which forms the base of the Prim. Teut. verbs * Jankjan 
(OE. pencan, ‘to think’) and * Junkjan, ‘to seem’ (‘es denkt in 
mir’, Nietzsche). The latter Prim. Teut. verb is the prototype of 
Goth. Jugkjan, ON. Jykkja, OHG. dunchan, OS. thunkian, OF ris. 
thinka, as well as of OE. byncan, all = ‘to seem’. ‘There are no 
equivalent formations to OE. of byncan in other Teut. dialects, 


as it appears. 
OF. ofsyncan survived into ME., but not into NE. Latest 
quotation of ME. ofJunchen, etc., given by NED is dated 1382. 


Examples found: Pa (sc. me) pes ofpuhte p se peoden wees strang & stidmod. 
Metr. Paraphrase 279:32. (Christ and Satan 247, the same phrase). — Meg 
pes ponne ofpyncan deodne Heado-Beardna. Beow. 2032. — Him hiera (sc. 
scylda) na ne of Oyncd. Past. Care 160. — Hit wes ba swide oppyncende (sic) 
bam oprum consulum. Orosius 232:21 (uncertain Impersonale). — Hine dreh- 
ton nihtlice gedwimer swa Oxt him des slepes ofpuhte. A®lfr. Hom. I 86. — 
Pa Seah hwedere ofOuhte 6am Almihtigum Gode ealles mancynnes yrmda. 
ibid. 192. — Me ofpincd—poenitet me. A‘lfr. Grammar 33 (uncertain Imperson 
ale). — Ofdincd pe alles pes, pe Ou to yfele hafst idoht? Wulfstan 289:21. 
— And gif he - - -& cwy0d: Hit me of-pincd, forgyf hit him. Gosp. Luke, ch. 
XVII, v. 4, Corp. (probably personal; cp. Li.: - - - cuoedende gehreues mec for- 


1) In one instance, only, Chron. 256, E (A. D. 1127), the person influenced 
by the verbal action takes the shape of an accusative: “Hit ofpuhte ealle 
Frencisc & Englisc’. The impersonal character of this sentence is, however, 
doubtful. See the discussion of the examples. 
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gef him, and the Latin version: - - - dicens poenitet me remitte illi). — Of- 
pinced pe ealles pzxs be du to yfele hefst geworht? Conf. Ecgberti 130. — Ne 
ofpingd hit de gif ic pus wer geceose? Apoll. of Tyrus 29:34. (prob. personal). 
— Hit ofpuhte nabema ealle Frencisc & Englisc, oc se kyng hit dide for to haue- 
ne sibbe. Chron. 256, E (A. D. 1127); (probably personal). 

As seen from the quotations, the cause of the affection, when 
given, takes the shape of a (pro)noun in the genitive. In some 
instances it is expressed by means of a dependent clause. With 
regard to the function of the latter, v. section B, p. 130. 

In the examples annotated as uncertain, the construction 
might possibly be considered as impersonal, the phrases in ques- 
tion meaning: ‘repentance (grief) takes hold of ---’, and 
giving no indication as to the cause of the affection. There are, 
however, no unambiguous examples of such an import on record. 
The quotation from the Grammar of A#lfric, p. 33, leaves us com- 
pletely in the lurch in this respect, since we cannot know whe- 
ther it is meant to imply simply ‘repentance takes hold of me’, 
or whether a subjective nom. rei, or a genitive of cause, has to 
be supplied. 

On the other hand, there are not lacking instances of the type: 
“bing ofpync(e)d him’. As an example: ‘Him elc god ofdincd’. 
Neot 108:59. Moreover, in all the cases marked as uncertain, 
there is extant the pronoun /zt, which does not occur in the un- 
questionably impersonal phrases containing the verb ofpyncan. 
Consequently, there is hardly any doubt about the personal 
character of the constructions described as uncertain. 


Subsection Bp: Sympathetic affections. The verbs 
belonging here are: gebyrian, (of)earmian, and ofhreowan. Instances 
of impersonal sentences containing one or other of these verbs 
are comparatively speaking much less frequent than those ap- 
pertaining to subsection a. 


OE. him gebyred!, ‘care is at hand for him’ (= ‘he cares’). 
OE. gebyrian, a denominative wk verb, “belong to’, etc., is 
ultimately derived from the Prim. Teut. verbal base *ber-, ‘to 


1) Only the late WS. form -ad is recorded here. Cp. the identical verb as 
occurring in Group 6, pp. 70, 94 and 97. 
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bear’, whence the Prim. Teut. noun *humn-, ‘elevation’, etc. On 
this noun were formed the Prim. Teut. verbs *hurjan, -on, the 
prototypes respectively of ON. byvja, ‘to begin’, byrja, ‘to belong 
to, befit’ (cp. byrjar, ‘a fair wind rises’, ¢ *huri-, ‘a prosperous 
wind’, ON. byrr, ¢ the verbal base *her-), OHG. purjan, ‘to raise’, 
kipurjan, gaburjan, ‘to happen, belong to, befit’, OS. giburvzan, 
with the same imports, OFris. bera, ‘to befit’, as well as of the 
OE. verb.?) 

OE. gebyrian survived into ME., where we find the form 3e- 
burien, etc., but not into NE. 

Examples found: Se hyra flyhb for pam pe he bid ahyrod & him ne ge- 
byrad to bam sceapum. Gosp. John, ch. X, v. 13, Corp. —& ne byred { to 
him from scipum. ibid. Li. (cp. the Latin version: et non pertinet ad eum de 
ovibus). — Ne cwxd he na p forpig pe him gebyrode to pam pearfon. ibid. ch. 
XII, v. 6, Corp. 

As seen from the quotations, the cause or stimulas of 
the verbal action takes the shape of a prep. phrase. In one in- 
stance, it is expressed by means of a dependent clause. For a 
discussion of this case, as well as of a parallel construction on 
' record, containing the verb belimpan, see section B, p. 127. 


OE. him *(of)earma0, ‘commiseration is at hand for him’ 
(= ‘he commiserates’). 


OE. earmian, a denominative wk verb, ‘to commiserate’, is 
the OF. representative of a formation common to most of the 
Teut. dialects, which formation, according to Kluge and Feist, 
is probably an imitation of the Jatin verb miseren, effected in 
order to render the Christian-Latin notion implied in this verb. 


1) According to Franck (quoted by NED, s. v. bir) the sense-development 
in this verb took the following course: primitive sense “to lift, raise; then ‘to 
arise, come up (as an event), occur, happen, befall, fall to as an occurrence’, 
whence “fall to as a share, right, duty’, etc. 

Note that the OE. verb belimpan (from Prim. Teut. *l/emp-, ‘to glide, hap- 
pen’, OHG. limphan, ‘to be adequate, appropriate’) shows a similar gradation of 
meanings, as exemplified by the following quotations: 

“Ne belimpd to pe b we forwurdad?’ Gosp. Mark, ch. IV, v. 38, Corp. (cp. 
Author. Version: “carest thou not that we perish?’), and: “We beah redad, bet 
munecum eallunga to windrince naht ne belimpe’ (:‘have nothing to do with’). 
Reg. Ben. 64:22. 
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As muserert had been formed on the adj. miser, so the Teut. 

verbs, Goth. (ga)arman, OHG. trbarmén, and OE. earmian, were 

shaped on the respective adj.s, < Prim. Teut. *arma-, ‘poor’. 
The OE. verb did not survive into ME. 


Examples found: Hwa(m)!) ne meg earmian swylcere tide? Chron. 218, E 
(A. D. 1086) (uncertain; Impersonale). — Pa ofearmode gode heora yrméa. ZElfr. 
Iudices, ch. XI, v. 1. 

As seen from the examples quoted, the cause of the verbal 
action takes the shape of a genitive. I have found no instances of 
either earmian or ofearmian in combination with infinitives or 
subordinate clauses. 


OE. him ofhriew6, ‘compassion is at hand for him’ 
(= ‘he has compassion’). 


For the etymology of OF. ofhreowan, str. verb, ‘to excite 
pity’, see the simple verb, p. 59 above. There are no represent- 
atives, as it appears, of the prefixally derived verb in the other 
Teut. dialects. . 

OE. ofhréowan survived into ME., where we find the forms 
areowen, arewe(n), arue. Latest example adduced by NED is 
from the 15th cent. 


Examples found: bes sceapes untrumnesse him ofhreaw. Reg. Ben. 51:20. 
— Him ofhreow (late WS. for ofhreaw; v. Sievers, § 119, Note) bes mannes, 
fordon Oe he wes bepeeht mid pes deofles searocreftum. Zlfr. Hom. I 192. — 
pin me ofhryw0, and pinre yrmoe. ibid. 598. — Me ofhreow6 pissere menigu. 
ibid. II 396 (two instances). — Ac gode ofhreow 0a. Saints I 300:255. — Me 
ofhriwb —- me miseret. AZlfr. Grammar 207. 

As seen from the passages quoted, the cause of the verbal 
action, when given, takes the shape of a genitive. In some cases, 


it is expressed by means of a dependent clause. See section B, 
p. 130. 


Group 5: Expressions denoting some manifestation of mental 
activity. | 

It has been pointed out already (v. Introductory remarks 

to the present chapter, p. 13) that the boundary line be- 


1) The alteration of hwa into hwam does not seem to be absolutely neces- 
sary. Cp. personal expressions extant such as the following: “Rihtwisa ofearmab’. 
Psalterium Davidis Lat.-Sax., ed. Spelman, 36:22 (fr. BT). 
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tween this semantic category and the one preceding (as well as 
between other groups) is far from distinct. Likewise, the identical 
type of construction: hine + impersonal verb + genit. ret, is met 
with in some instances in both groups (v. p. 33 sq.). 

The present semantic group is comparatively scantily repre- 
sented, both as regards the number of verbs concerned, and with 
reference to the occurrence of these verbs in impersonal phrases. 
The verbs (ge)/yncan, and, in a less degree, (ge)tweon, alone, con- 
stitute exceptions in the latter respect. 

The verbs belonging here are: (ge)metan, (ge)swefnian; (ge)- 
byncan, mispyncan; (ge)tweogan, and (ge)tweonian. 


OE. hine (him) (ge)mzt(ed), ‘dreaming takes hold of (exists 
for) him’ (= ‘he dreams’). 


OE. (ge)me@tan, wk verb, ‘to dream’, is not met with out- 
side English (NED). The derivation of the verb is obscure. 

It survived into ME., but died out during that period. ME. 
meten, ‘to dream’, adopted the personal construction in the course 
of the 14th century (v. van der Gaaf, 0. c., § 81). 


Examples found: Fregn pa 0a maenigeo, hwet hine gemette, penden reord- 
berend reste wunode. Daniel 122. (Probably personal; cp. the impersonal pas- 
sive construction met with, ibid. 157: Him engel godes eall asegde, swa his 
mandrihten gemzted weard). — Ic swefna cyst secgan wylle, hwet me ge- 
mtte to midre nihte. Rood 2. (Probably personal), — To pem sodrum ge- 
seldum ic tiohige dwt ic be lade, per bin mod oft ymb (reswed & eac) met. 
Boethius 51:13. (Uncertain Impersonale). — Ge beah magon hwethwugu ongitan 
swelce eow mete (:as in a dream) be eowrum frumsceafte, p is God. ibid. 58:8. 
— And pa he wundrigende pohte swilce hine on niht mette. Saints I 518:514. 
— - - - hweper hit furpon sod sy 000e hweder me on swefne mete eall pet 

ic her geseo. ibid., line 522. (Uncertain Impersonale). — Witodlice hit gelamp, 
peet hine mette. Azlfr. Genesis, ch. XX XVII, v. 5. — Gehyra6é min swefen, be 
me mette. ibid, v. 6. — Oder swefen hine matte and he rehte pet his broOérum. 
ibid., v. 9. — And slep eft and hine mztte oder swefen. ibid., ch. XLI, v. 5. 
— Pa mette unc begen swefen anre nihte. ibid., v. 11. —- Witodlice Pharao 
tehte Iosepe pba swefen, be hine mette. ibid., v. 17. — Pa gemunde Iosep ba 
swefen, pe hine et sumon cyrre er mette. ibid., ch. XLII, v.9. A similar 
instance, A¢lfr. Deuteron., ch. XIII, v. 1. — On anre nihtan ealdne monan, 
swa hwet swa de metep det cym6 to gefean. Prognostics, Cockayne III 154. 
(Probably personal). 
The impersonal nature of the construction of some of these 


passages is more or less questionable. This observation applies 
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to two different types among the examples quoted. One is repre- 
sented by the quotation from Daniel 122: ‘Fregn, hwet hine 
gemette’. Another by: “hine mztte oder swefen’ (A‘lfr. Genesis, 
ch. XLI, v. 5). 

What is the function of the words and phrases hwet, eall pet, 
and swd hwet swd occurring in the passages of the first category? 
To judge from their forms, only, they are either the subject or 
the object of the verb. There do not occur any examples of this 
type showing unequivocal nomin. or accus. forms. However, 
from a semantic point of view, it appears probable that the words 
in question proximately served in the capacity of objects indicating 
the contents or the limitation of the dream, but that subsequently 
a tendency arose to take them as subjects. In this latter case, 
the verb (ge)m@tan must have acquired the import ‘to appear 
in a dream’, at least in such cases where the (pro)noun indicating 
the person concerned, was, or could be apprehended as, a dative. 
Cp. actually existing personal constructions of the following 
aspect: “be heortan deopnyssa swefnian (:te cordis alta somnient)’. 
The Latin Hymns of the Anglo-Saxon Church 3:19. The semantic- 
ally cognate verb swefnian here evidently means ‘to appear 
in a dream’. It should be noted, too, that the ON. verb dreyma 
occurs with the identical construction and sense. (For examples, 
v. Fritzner). 

The assumption of an object function in the words Awet, etc., 
implies that we must assume the verb to have two accusatives, 
accus. persone and accus. rei. This is admissible no doubt, in 
cases such as these, where the accus. rei constitutes an adjunct 
of contents or limitation. Cp. complex sentences of the type: 
hine méted pet---, discussed in section B, p. 131 sq. The function 
of the dependent clauses is clearly of identical nature with that 
of hwet, etc. 

The word swefen of the second category of uncertain construc- 
tions might be considered to function in the capacity of a subject, 
to judge merely from its form. ‘That, however, such is not always 
its function, is evident from extant examples such as the following: 
‘Pa gemunde Iosep ba swefen (accus. plur.) pe hine - -- mette’. 
Aelfr. Genesis, ch. XLII, v. 9. Cp. the ON. equivalent phrase: 
mik dreymir draum. As in the case of hwet, etc., we have here, 
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too, to annotate proximately adjuncts of contents or limitation, 
though in the case of swefen (and ON. draum) this adjunct 1s 
represented by a general notion not specifving the contents of 
the dream, fine mated swefen being entirely equivalent as to 
sense to simply hine mated. It is possible, however, to suppose 
that also the noun swefen in the phrase hine mated swefen tended 
to acquire the function of a subject. See e. g. the quotation from 
Aelfr. Genesis, ch. XXXVII, v. g: “Oder swefen hine mette’. 
The quotation from Boethius 51:13 offers some difficulty, 
too. Is the noun mod the subject of m@t as well as of r@swed 
(inserted by editor?)? Cp. the following passage from A&lfr. Gene- 
sis XLI,1: ‘“Pharao mette, pat he stode - - -, where the word 
Pharao might possibly be considered the subject of the sentence. 
(See section B, p. 132). Or are we to assume that mod in a slip- 
shod fashion functions both as the subject of réswed and as the 
object of mei? There are no unambiguous examples of a nomin. 
persone as subject with this verb. Cp., however: ‘Gif du swef- 
nast de twegen monan geseon, ---.. Prognostics, Cockayne III 212. 


OE. hine (him)!) (ge)swefna0, ‘dreaming takes hold of (exists for) 
him’ (= ‘he dreams’). 


OE. (ge)swefnian, wk verb, ‘to dream’, is a denominative form- 
ation shaped on the noun, Prim. Teut. *swebna-, ‘sleep, dream’, 
OL. swefn, of the same import. This noun was formed on the 
Prim. Teut. verbal base *swel-, “to sleep’ (whence also ON. sofa 
(Prim. Teut. *suh-], OF. swefan, ‘to sleep’). There are no 
counterparts of the OE. verb extant in the other Teut. dialects. 

OF. (ge)swefnian survived into ME., but not into NE. Latest 
exaniple given by NED of ME. swevenen, etc., is dated 1532. 

Examples found: Hu magon we swa dygle, drilten, ahicgan on sefan pinne, 
hu Oe swefnede? Daniel 131. — Swa hwet swa hine swefnad, on blisse hit 
bid gewyrfed. Prognostics, Cockayne III 184. A similar instance ibid. 154. 
(Probably personal constructions). 

With reference to the syntactical function of the phrase 
swa hwet swad occurring in the two prose passages mentioned, the 
identical observations hold good as in the parallel cases of the 
semantically cognate verb (ge)mdtan (v. above). Note that, as 


1) The dative not quite certain. 
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pointed out already in discussing the latter verb, (ge)swefnian 
also occurs in unmistakably personal constructions such as the 
following: “pe heortan deopnyssa swefnian’. The Latin Hymns 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church 3:19. _ 

There is no example extant, as it appears, of this verb with- 
out a (pro)nominal subject, in combination with either an infinit- 
ive or a dependent clause. 


OE. him (ge)pync(e)0, ‘it seems to him, it seems good to him’. 


As to the etymology of the OE. wk verb (ge)Jyncan, ‘to 
seem, seem good’, v. the verb ofJyncan, p. 56 above. 

OE. pyncan survived into ME, where we find the forms fun- 
chen, pinken, etc. The verb is obsolete in NE., except in the 
phrase methinks. Concerning the later development of OE. pyn- 
can, v. van der Gaaf, o. c., § 84, sqq. 


The phrase him (ge) jync(e\d is of exceedingly frequent occur- 
rence. The impersonal nature of the passages in which it occurs, 
is, however, very often questionable. In giving the material I 
have collected, I have followed the plan of quoting in the first 
place such passages in which there are extant unmistakable Im- 
personalia. Thereupon are given all the instances found that. 
contain relevant constructions, the nature of which is more or 
less doubtful. 

a. Examples of an unmistakably impersonal nature: 

Do swa pe pynce (:as seems good to thee), fyrngidda frod. Elene 541. — 


Nefre ic selidan selran mette, macreftigran, pees be me pynced.* Andreas 472. 
Similar examples occur: Metra XXVIII, 33; Paris Psalter CI, 3; ibid. CXV, 


2. — Pa pe ic ymb sprece, ic gecyde bet, me pincd, gif ic---. Dial. Greg. 7:2. 
— Nu 00 pis, swa me pinced, holenga ic wende, pet - - -. ibid. 25:25, MS. C. — 
Nu 06 pis, pas be me pinced, on idel ic wende, pet - - -. ibid. MS. H. — Eal- 
lum pam higum puhte, - - -, swa swa mon hordern ontynde. Bede 174:29. — 
Pa geseah heo openum eagum, pes pe hire puhte, of pes huses hrofe ufan mi- | 
cel leoht cuman. ibid. 340:8. — Cwed he: Dynced pe? (sc. swa?, or subject im- 
plied in the following?) mzge 6u lyfgan? ibid. 402:16. — Do bonne rysle to swa 


swa syn twa pund & ealdes wines swa micel swa be pince. Lzeceboc, Cockayne 
II 74. A similar example, ibid. 234. — Gif hwam pises sealmsanges fadung & 
endebyrdnes mislicad, fadige he sel and endebyrde, gif him swa pince. Reg. Ben. 
44:15. A similar example ibid. 70:12. — Sy he (:an excommunicated man) on- 
fangen on chore on swylcere endebyrdnesse, swylce Dam abbode pince. ibid. 
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70:13. — Huhte him swilce hit swefen were. Ailfr. Hom. II 382. Similar 
examples occur in the following passages: 

Saints II 36:515; A‘lfr. Be Hester 94:60; A‘lfr. Hom. iiber das Buch Judith 
103:42; Atlfr. Genesis, ch. III, v. 6; ibid, ch. XLV, v. 26; Wulfstan 129:5; ibid. 
148:12; ibid. 159:12; Gosp. John, ch. IV, v. 19, Corp; Cart. Sax. III 329; Chron. 
p. 180, C (A. D. 1052); ibid. p. 181, D (A. D. 1052); ibid. p. 197, C (A. D. 
1066); Poenit. Ecgberti, Thorpe II, 186:3; Apoll. of Tvrus 25:16; De Vitis Patrum 
199:156; Chron. p. 254, E (A. D. 1124); 1bid. p. 258, E (A. D. 1127). 

Cp. passive impersonal constructions such as the following, 
found in the Homilies of A‘Ifric II, p. 166: ‘pa weard him eallum 
geOuht swilce fyr eode - - ~’. 

In this place we must premise some few remarks concerning 
the vast number of sentences containing the phrase him pynced, 
the impersonal nature of which appears very doubtful. The rele- 
vant instances are given below. They are all of the following 
type: him pynced riht swa, him pynced to lang, hwonne - - - -. 

It appears incontestable that the adjectives riht, to lang, etc., 
contained in phrases such as these, do not qualify the verb Jyncan 
in the same manner as the adverb swd@ in some of the quotations 
adduced under the heading a: him pynced swa meaning ‘it seems 
so to him’, rather than ‘it seems to him that it is so’, etc. In 
such sentences e. g. as: him pynced to lang, hwonne - - -, the ad- 
jective appears to be equivalent to a whole phrase: ‘that it is 
too long (until - - -)’, or: ‘as if it were too long (until - - -)*}); 
or else an infinitive may be supplied: ‘it seems to him to be too 
long, etc.’ > 

Consequently, it is no doubt quite rationat to consider all 
similar constructions to be equivalent either to: ‘it seems to him 
that it is --- ~ (‘it seems to him to be - - ~’), or to: ‘it seems 
to him, as if it were - - -. In most cases, the former alternative 
is perhaps preferable. Cp. complex sentences of the following 
aspect: him Jynced pet - - -, ‘it seems to him that ---, him pyn- 


ced selre leahtras to fremman ofer - - -, ‘it seems better to them 
to - - ~, him pynced gerysne fet - - -, ‘it seems proper to him 
that he - - -.’ 


An assumption of an impersonal construction in the two 
typical examples just adduced: ‘it seems to them, as if it were 


1) Cp. Poutsma, A Grammar of late Modern English, Part I, section I, p. 1 
sqq. 
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better to - - -’, etc., in accordance with the analysis given 
above, is admissible, no doubt, but may be disregarded. 

There are hardly any reasons for supposing the subordinate 
clauses in sentences of the type: him pynced pat - - -, to consti- 
tute the direct objects, and not the subjects, i. e. from an OF. 
point of view. Cp. section B, p. 132, and ch. II, p. 197 sqq. In the 
same manner, we are doubtless justified in considering the de- 
pendent clauses which we have assumed to lie dormant in such 
phrases as the following: him pynced to lang hwonne - - -, to 
function as subjects, too. 

8. Examples of uncertain nature: 

Witig god on swa hwebere hond halig dryhten merdo deme, swa him ge- 
met pince. Beow. 687. Similar examples occur: Genesis A 2895. Metra XXIX 
42; Exhortation 275:50. — Pe on pam eallum eades to lyt mode puhte, gif pu 
meahta sped efenmicle gode agan ne moste. Crist III 1401. A similar example 
occurs: Metra VIII 6. — To lang hit him puhte hwenne hi togedere garas be- 
ron. Byrhtnoth 66. — Dem pu hi to deabe, gif pe gedafen pince. Juliana 87. 
— Ic biddo higon 6zet ge me ge mynen et dere tide mid suilce godcunde gode 
suilce iow cynlic Oynce. Cart. Sax. I 460 (A. D. 810). — (He) det lond hebbe 
& his beorn yftir him & sue ateon sue him nytlicas dynce. Codex Dipl. I 296 
(A. D. 831). — Him pa god puhte per hie mehten hie selfe et ham wid deow- 
dom bewerian. Orosius 98:2. Similar examples occur: Cart. Sax. II 207 (c. 890?); 
Lieb. 179, VI As. 8:3 (A. D. 930—940); Conf. Ecgberti, Thorpe II 144; ibid. 
156; Lieb. 330, II Cn. 27 (c. 1030). — He wes swa mildheort, pet him puhte 
sarlic, gif he ne ge hulpe bam earman. Dial. Greg. 18:13. — Donne hit de frec- 
nost pynce, wen de donne frofre. Disticha Cat. 268. — Him puhte efre to lang, 
hwonne he moste beon ymbe bes lichaman oferfylle. Wulfstan 236:10. A si- 
milar instance, Alfr. Hom. I rgqo. 


Consistently with the analysis given in the precursory re- 
marks above, the examples adduced under the heading # may be 
considered either as personal or as impersonal constructions. 

In a couple of instances, Juliana 87, Disticha Catonis 268, 
and possibly some others, a definite subject may be implied by 
the context, or indicated by a deictic Ait = ‘this’. Cases of a 
nomin, rei in the capacity of subject abound. As examples: ‘No 
his lifgedal sarlic puhte secga enegum’. Beow. 842. — ‘Peah pu 
nu hweem feeger dince, ne bid hit no py hredor swa’. SBoethius 
73:6. Cp. the following passive personal construction: ‘Lagu 
(:name of rune) byp leodum langsum gepuht’. Runic poem 21. 

As to complex sentences consisting of the phrase him Jynced + 
infinitive constructions or subordinate clauses, v. section B, pp. 
118 and 132. 


5 
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OE. him’) *misbync(e)6, ‘it seems to him wrongly’ (= ‘he is 
mistaken’). 


There do not seem to occur any parallel formations in the 
cognate languages to the OE. prefixally derived wk verb mis- 
byncan, ‘to have mistaken ideas’.?) As to the derivation of the 
simple verb, v. p. 56 above. 

OE. misbyncan survived into ME. and NE. See NED 
misthink. 

Example found: Da cwed se cynge: be mispingd; sodlice, pes iunga man 
ne efestigad on nanum Oingum, Oe he her gesihd. Apoll. of Tyrus 26:13. 

There are no examples of mis/yncan as a personal verb in 
dictionaries. 


OE. hine (him) (ge)tweod, ‘doubt takes hold of (exists for) 
him’ (= ‘he doubts’). 


OE. (ge)tweon, (ge)tweogan, a denominative wk verb, ‘to 
doubt’, is, like OHG. zuehén, ‘to doubt’, derived from the noun, 
Prim. Teut., *twihan, ‘doubt’, OE. tweo, OHG. zweho, of the same 
sense. On the same nom. base, but with other suffixes, were 
formed Goth. twezfljan, ‘to cause to doubt’, OHG. zwifaljan, zwi- 
falén, OS. twiflian, all = ‘to doubt’; OS. twiflén, ‘to waver’. 

The OF. verb did not survive into ME. 


Examples found: Mec bes lyt tweop, pat me engel to ealle geleded spo- 
wende sped spreca & deda. Gudlac A 223. — Ic wat pte wile woruldmen 
tweogan geond foldan sceat. Metra IV 51. — Pa hyne man ledde to pere be- 
heafdunge, pa getweode hyne on hys mode. Martyr. 220:2. — Pa gehreow him 
pet hyne efre swa on his gebohte getweode. ibid 220:5. — Nenne mon pes 
tweogam ne pearf pte -- -. Boethius 26:12. Similar examples, ibid. 38:3; 75:14; 
83:24; 97:30. — Ne tweod me bes nauht. ibid. 106:20. — Ac ic be wolde giet 
acsian sume sprece de me ymbe tweo0d. ibid. 144:11. — Gif pe be engum pissa 
pinga awiht tweoge, bonne secge pu me pet. Aug. Soliloquies 54:5. — Hie scul- 
on, donne hie ymb hwet tweod ds pe hie Ozrute don sculon, cyrran eft to 


1) The form of the pronoun (: fe) indicating the person whom the verbal 
action affects, in the one instance recorded, does not indicate whether it is a 
dative or an accus. ‘There is no reason, however, to assume an accus. here. 
Cp. the simple verb. 

2) Note that BT mentions also an import “to give a wrong idea’, without 
adducing a single example of such a sense. 
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hiera agenum inngebonce. Past. Care 102:7. — Symle ymb det de hine Sonne 
tueode, donne orn he into dem temple. ibid. 103:3. Cp. the Latin version: Qui 
de rebus quoque dubiis semper ad tabernaculum recurrit. — Der de auht tweoge, 
lofa Ozet gemetlice. Disticha Cat. 266. — Ne tweoge dis folc (:accus. or nomin.?) 
be hire untrumnesse. Blickl. Hom. 143:12. — Done eftran aa tweode ma, 
ponne bene erran. Wulfstan 2:15. — Se de hine aht pisses tweod and - - -, 
ne cym®d he efre to godes rice. ibid. 28:13. — Gif him tweoge lete lybban. 
Conf. Ecgberti, Thorpe II 144. 

As seen from these examples, the cause or stimulus of the 
activity implied in the verb, or, if we so will, the thing, etc., in 
respect of which the verbal action is true, takes the shape of a 
(pro)noun in the genit., or else of a preposit. phrase. In some 
cases it is expressed by means of a dependent clause. See section 
B, p. 134, and cp. the discussion that follows here below, of the 
function of the pronoun awzht, etc., occurring in some of the pas- 
sages quoted. | 

The construction of some of the examples adduced is doubt- 
ful. What is the function to be assigned to the pronoun je of 
the passage quoted from Past. Care, p. 103? It no doubt stands 
for pes, or be (ymb) Jém. An assumption of a personal con- 
struction here, having fe for its subject: ‘which inspired him with 
doubts’, does not seem warranted by existing facts, since there 
are no certain examples on record of a nomin. rei as subject. 
Cp., however, the existing cases of the type: hine tweo} Jat ---, 
considered in section B (p. 134). A function as object is, for the 
same reasons, hardly to be thought of. 

The pronoun awrtht, etc., met with in some passages, might 
possibly in one or two instances be considered as functioning in 
the capacity, not of an adverb = ‘at all’, but of a subject. Since, 
however, the import ‘at all gives a perfectly good sense in the 
passages concerned, there is no need to assume a subject func- 
tion. 

In the record from the Blickl. Homilies, p. 143, 1. 12, we 
find the expression dzs folc, which may be either a nomin. or an 
accus. Inasmuch as there are cases extant of a nomin. persone 
as the subject of the sentence, e. g. in the following passage: 
‘No him fore egsan earmra geesta treow getweode’ (Gudlac A 310), 


the nature of the construction of the sentence in question is 
doubtful. 
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OE. hine (him) (ge)tweonad, ‘doubt takes hold of (exists for) 
him’ (= ‘he doubts’). 


OE. (ge)tweontan, (ge)twynian, a denominative wk verb, ‘to 
doubt’, is derived from the identical Prim. Teut. noun *twihan 
which forms the base of OE. (ge)tweon (v. above). There are no 
equivalent formations in the other Teut. dialects, as it appears. 

OE. (ge)tweonian did not survive into ME. 

Examples found: - - -, hu hys gesceadwisnes answarode hys mode, bonne 
pet mod ymbe hwet tweonode. Aug. Soliloquies 2:22. — bu segst pet de 
pes nanwiht ne tweonige. ibid. 20:22. — Gif hie donne giet der tweonad, - - -. 
Past. Care 103:9. —- Gyt me tweonad. A@lfr. Hom. I 72. — Gif hwam twynige 
be 6am gemenelican eriste, ponne - - -. ibid. 132. — Hu meg pe nu twynian 
pees ecan leohtes? ibid. 160. —- Gif hwam twynige be eriste, bonne meg he - - -. 
ibid. 532. — Dy les de hwam twynige dyssere gereccednysse, - - -. ibid. 598. — 
Eft dada him twynode, and be sumon dele def, da - - -. ibid. II 390. — Ac 
him twynode swa swa men. ibid. 392. 

Similar examples occur: AZlfr. Grammar 76:1; ibid. 176:13; Gosp. Luke, ch. 
IX, v. 7, Corp.; Poenit. Ecgberti, Thorpe II 172; Apoll. of Tyrus 31:3. 

As seen from these examples, the cause or stimulus of the activ- 
ity implied in the verb, when given, takes the shape of a (pro)- 
noun in the genitive or of a preposit. phrase. In some cases it 
is expressed by means of an infinitive construction or a depend- 
ent clause. See section B, pp. 119, 135. It is possible, though 
hardly probable, that the phrase Jet mod of the first passage 
quoted above, is the subject of the sentence. Likewise that the 
pronoun nanwiht occurring in the second quotation has a sub- 
jective function. Cp. the analogous instances containing the 
verb (ge)tweon discussed above. The same remarks are applic- 
able in both cases. An as example of extant constructions of 
the type: he tweonad may be adduced: “Swa hwylc swa cwyb 
to disum munte: si pu afyrred & on se aworpen, & on his heor- 
tan ne twynao ac gelyfd, -- -. Gosp. Mark, ch. XI, v. 23, Corp. 


The impersonal verbs which have hitherto been passed in 
review, have this in common, that on the whole, and with not 
a few exceptions, they refer to more elementary perceptions, such 
as ‘it hails’, “I am cold’, etc., while the three groups that follow 
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include Impersonalia that mostly imply more complicated ideas, 
which could not be grasped and expressed except by a developed, 
combining understanding, such as ‘it fares so and so’. See pre- 
liminary remarks to the present chapter, p. 14. 


Group 6: Expressions denoting different aspects of the course 
of events, the state of things. 


~ 


Comparatively speaking, this group of OE. Impersonalia is 
very extensive. Not only do a great many verbs belong here, 
but the individual verbs are frequently met with in imper- 
sonal constructions. It need scarcely be pointed out that there 
are no hard and fast lines of demarcation between the imperson- 
al expressions referring to the course of events and those implying 
different’ aspects of the state of things. 


Subcategory a: Expressions referring to the 
course of events: things fall out so and so, improvement 
(detertoration) takes place, benefit (harm) accrues; a subjugation is 
effected; a discontinuance, a deficiency occurs. 

The following are the verbs appertaining to this subcategory: 
gebyrian, (be)cuman to (ddle, bote, freme, gode, yfele), dennan, faran, 
feran, (ge)gan (a-, dge-, angdn), gangan, godian, (ge)limpan, mts- 
limpan, (ge)sélan, sceddan, (ge)spowan, misspowan, getidan, mistid- 
an, getimian, gepwerian’), wendan, (ge)weordan), wiersian and ge- 
yfeltan,; ofercuman, ofergan, togangan and tosélan. 


1) N. B., as a verb of material import. It has seemed best to include OE. 
(ge)weordan as an Impersonale in the present semantic group on the strength 
of the primary sense ‘vertere, verti’ assigned to its prototype, Prim. Teut. *wer- 
pan (v. p. 80 below), although, besides the import “to happen, become’, it had 
the specialized significations “to occur to, seem (good) to", and “to agree’. These 
latter meanings are by no means rare (v. p. 81). 

2) As to OE. gefwerian, of uncertain etymology, this verb, which had the 
import “to agree’, may conveniently be considered immediately after (ge)weordan, 
since in one or two of the very few instances on record of the former verb as 
an Impersonale, it occurs in combination with, and as a synonym for, the other 
verb. 
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Several of these verbs (as well as some belonging to subcate- 
gory b; cp. p. 86 sqq.) occur in phrases of the types: gebyred swa, 
cymé to bote, hit ferd bet, hit wiersad, ‘things fall out so and so’, 
‘things improve’, etc. It is the unanalysed general idea of the 
course of the world, the current of events, as a rule with reference 
to its bearing upon individual cases, that stands out, upon reflec- 
tion and with varying distinctness, as the subject of the judgment 
in question. This notion is not very prominent, as a rule. 

The impersonal character of not a few of the phrases to be 
passed in review is doubtful, since they may be considered to 
have morphologically expressed subjects, or for other reasons (v. 
discussion of. the individual expressions). Nearly all the verbs 
concerned also occur in unmistakably personal constructions. For 
examples, v. dictionaries. 


OE. gebyred), ‘it fares (so and so)’. 


OE. gebyrian, wk verb, ‘to happen’, etc. As to the etymolo- 
gy, etc., of this verb, see Group 4, p. 57. 


Examples found: Ic eow cyde ba ping, pe eow towearde synd, and hu eower 
wlcon gebyred er his ende. AElfr. Genesis, ch. XLIX, v. 1. — He meg we- 
nan pb him gebirige swa Baldazare dyde. Eccles. Inst., Thorpe II 412. 


OE. cym6 to bote, ‘improvement takes place‘, (hit) (be)cym6 
| him to adle, etc., ‘illness, etc., comes to him’. 
(Uncertain Impersonalia). 


As to the etymology, etc., of cuman, see Group 2, p. 31. 


Examples found: A hit weard pe wirse for Gode & for worlde; cume nu 
to bote, gif hit God wille. Lieb. 267, VIII Atr. 38 (A. D. 1014). — Panne pu 
pas tacnunge seo an ban manna, panne scealt pu hym blod letan, and gif pu 
ne dest, hit cymd hym to mucele & stranga adle. ze? d<d., Cockayne III 120. 
— Bute he pe hrabur geheled beo, hyt cumd hym to mycele yfele. ibid. (bot- 
tom of page). — Ponne ys wenpb hyt him cume to mycelre freme. Herbar. of 
Apul., Cockayne I 84. — Pam yfelan men ne becymdé to nanum gode, ac to 
forwyrde, gif he 6zs halgan husles unwurde onbyrigé. #lfr. Hom. II 278. 


1) As a rule, it does not seem necessary to indicate the case in which ap- 
pears the person, etc., whom the action implied in the verb befalls. That mem- 
ber of the sentence generally and naturally takes the shape of a dative with 
verbs of the present semantic group. 
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It must be left to subjective estimation to decide whether, 
in phrases such as the above, the construction should be appre- 
hended as personal or impersonal. Either interpretation appears 
pretty equally acceptable. In case the former alternative is ac- 
cepted, the circumstances implied in the context are taken as 
constituting the subjects of the sentences. As an instance, take 
the quotation from the Homilies of Alfric II 278: ‘Pam yfelan 
men ne becymé to nanum gode - - -, gif he dzs halgan husles 
unwurde onbyrigé’. The meaning may evidently be either: ‘the 
circumstance that the wicked man in an unworthy manner par- 
takes of Holy Communion does not redound to his benefit’, or: 
‘no good will be the effect, in case he - - -. ,And likewise with 
reference to the other examples, mutatis mutandis. As pointed out 
in the Introduction, p. 8 sqq., the absence or presence of the 
pronoun fz¢ does not necessarily imply a difference in the semantic 
interpretation. 


OE. dered, ‘injury is the result’. 
(Uncertain Impersonale). 


OE. derian, wk verb; ‘to injure’, is the descendant of the 
Prim. Teut. verb *dgrjan, ‘to injure’, from the Prim. Teut. verbal 
base *Ser-, *dar-/of the same sense. Hence ultimately also OHG. 
tarén, -6n, tern, terren, ‘to injure, wound’, OS. derian, OF nis. 
dera, ‘to wound’. 

The OM. verb survived into ME., where it had the form 
derien, eté. It was still extant in early NE. in the form dere. 
The lategt instance adduced by NED is from the 17th cent. 

Exa ples found: - - - and tahton, pet man drince, swa swa him ne derede. 


e Veteri et Novo Test. 21:36. — Neddran hi afyrrad & him ne 
‘whyeah hi hwet dead-berlices drincan. Gosp. Mark, ch. XVI, v. 18, Corp. 


the impersonal character of the two examples seems very 
doub## ful. In both cases, a definite subject may be considered 
as in: plied in the preceding and the following clause, respectively. 


OE. (hit) ferd, ‘it fares (so and so)’. 


OE. faran, str. verb, ‘to fare’, is derived, ultimately, from 
IE. verbal root *fer-, *por-, met with in Sanskr. pipartt, 


—— 


— aa 
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> *bor- >Prim. 
; ‘ow, “1 penetrate. IK. *p 
> k TEOaAw, TTELOW, : ° 
‘takes aes ai nia ‘to go’, (of any kind paterson 
ee whence the Prim. Teut. str. ver es ve 2 
place to agra Teut. *faran is the ange Baar 
same om ie ea Goth. faran, ON. fara, OHG. faran, OS. 
OER. aran, e Pe 
OFris. fara, all = to go E. and NE. ME. and NE. 
f ie OE. verb survived into ME. 
e . . 
tively. 
‘ and fare, aSoPe ; . des, swa hit 
sia ei sates d: Swa ma witena beod on bradnysse nage wi dam 
Examples foun rae pearfa. Saints I cane oa 2x BAY forieaars 
Lapche aunties cna pere hlefdian wissigend. 3 ae 
huse per seo wy Inst. of Polity, Thorpe 
‘ le ealles to wide. ; dded a note: 
ae 1 st passage quoted, the editor ae - aca eae 
nas ie he text of the MS. evidently not ea doubtful. 
a esse character of this quotation is ther 
The impers 
Th) : P 


NE. hit *fér(e)d, ‘it fares (so and so)’. 


ive form- 

OE. féran, wk verb, “to fare, go’, etc), praner pogo’ 

ation, Prim. Teut. *fovian. ) carry, bring, shap 

verb, Prim. Teut. *favan, ‘to go’. 
ON. fera, ‘to bring, take’, OHG. fuorras 
sense, OS. forian, OFris. féra, ‘to carry, tak 
The OE. verb survived into ME., where w 

fere(n). The latest instance given by NED is from 1 


Example found: Wel we magon gedencan hu wel hit ferde 
pis igland wes wunigende on sibbe. Saints I 294:147. 


find the form 
e 15th cent. 


mid us, pada 


OE. (hit) *gx%d (ge-, a-, age-, an-*), ‘it fares (so and 
As to the et 


ymology, etc., of the verb gan, see Gy 
p: 38. 


Examples found: Hweder 
Sylt gefremmad. Cotton Ps 
mage geweordan, 
RS the a 


e him geiode, swa ful oft geded, bette oo 
alter i 


*) Note the intr. signification of the OE. verb, as compared with th 
d its descendants in the other Teut. dialects. 
occurs in a few instances, all from N 
Probably the form a 


eot, thus fairly i 
néode (the one form on record) is due to a mistaken 
tion that @- in agan is short for angan. , 
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foran fela pinga swa hit efter aged. Dial. Greg. 296:21. — Gif hit bonne swa 
gegeb swa be (:we?) ne wyscad, b hwyle brocon becume - - -. Cart. Sax. II 107 
(c. 830—860). — Wiccan oft secgaé swa swa hit aged mid sodum Oincge. Saints 
I 372:109. — Him for dissere worulde wel on hand eode pet (:so that) he - - -. 
ibid. 488:13. — Him eac swa geeode swa swa aidanus him bed, pet his swidre 
hand is gesundful 06 pis. ibid. II 132:102. A similar example, ibid. 268:791. — 
Swa hi hyne sohton, bet hi sylfe hyne (:pone helend) nzfdon, ne we na pe 
swibor, gyf hyt be heora willan eode. Alfr. Hom. John XI, v. 47—54, Grein 
3, 67:57. — Him swa aeode, swa swa he him sede. Atlfr. Hom. Judith, Grein 
3, 112:340. — He pet wiste pet hit efter his geteohhunge agan sceolde. 
Hom. John XIII, v. 1-30, Grein 3, 154:68. — Hit aged eall, swa he spricd. 
4@lfr, Deuteron., ch. XIII, v. 2. — He him feala foresede mid forewitegunge, 
swa him syd6an aneode. Neot 110:115. — Him aneode sydden swa sanctus 


Neotus him foresede. ibid. 111:128. A similar example occurs ibid. 112:169. — , 


Pa sede he his degnum fore eal, hu hit gewurdan sceolde, and hit sona efter 
pam ealswa aeode. Wulfstan 17:17. Similar examples occur: ibid. 44:23; 45:13 
and 20; 46; 47; 48. — (He him foresede), swa swa hit him syddan sorhlice bzr- 
efter agiode. Codex Dipl. IV 56 (A. D. 1038). — Willelm eorll fram Norman- 
dige Eadwardes cingces meg wolde hider cuman & pis land gegan eall swa hit 
syO00an a eode. Chron. 196, C (A. D. 1066). 

In some of the above passages it is perhaps equally legiti- 
mate to assume decidedly personal constructions, with morpho- 
logically expressed subjects. A case in point ise. g.: “Hit aged 
eall, swa he spricd’. (A‘lfr. Deuteron., ch. XIII, v. 2). Cp. the 
Latin version: ‘evenerit quod locutus est’. On the other hand, 
we may compare e. g. *- - - and hit sona efter bam ealswa aeode’. 


(Wulfstan 17:17). 


OE. hit ganged, ‘it fares (so and so)’. 
° (Uncertain Impersonale). 


OE. gangan, an intr. verb, with an originally reduplicated 
preterite, ‘to go’, etc., had the following etymologically and se- 
masiologically corresponding equivalents in other Teut. dialects: 
OF ris. epnga, OS. gangan, OHG. gangen, kankan, etc., ON. ganga 
and Goth. gaggan, all = ‘to go’, etc. . These verbs are all the 
descendants of the Prim. Teut. str. verb *yanyan, ‘to go’, a deriva- 
tion of the Prim. Teut. verbal base *yany-, of the same sense, 
< the IE. verbal root *ghengh-. 

OE. gangan survived into ME., where we find the form 
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gangen, etc. It is not met with in NE., except in Scotch and 
in dialects, in the form gang. , 

Example found: Godes spelbodan wordum segdon & pburh witedom eal 
anemdon, swa hit nu gonged. Gublac A 13. 

As to the personal or impersonal character of the phrase 
swa hit nu gonged, the same remarks are valid as in the case of 
some of the sentences containing a tense of the verb gan (v. above). 


OE. hit *godad, ‘the state of things improves’. 


OE. godian, a denominative wk verb, ‘to improve’, etc., is 
.derived from the adjective, Prim. Teut. *yoda-, ‘good, fitting’, 
OE. god, ‘good’. Cp. MHG. guoten, ‘to be good’, giieten, ‘to prove 
good’. 

The OE. verb survived into ME., where we find the form 
goden, etc. In Scotch the verb is still in use, in the form good, 
with the specialized signification ‘to make (land) good by manur- 
ing (it)’. 

Examples found: Hit agann mid heom godjan georne. Wulfstan 14:14. — 
Forpam purh pet hit sceal on earde godian to ahte (:‘um etwas (Bedeutendes]’; 
Lieb.’s translation), pe man - - -.° Lieb. 244, V Atr., 33:1 (c. 1008). — For- 
dam purh pet hit sceal on earde godian to ahte, bet man unriht alecge. ibid. 


316, II Cn. 11:1 (c. 1030). — On his dagum hit godode georne. Chron. 114, E 
(A. D. 963), poetical passage. 


OE. (hit) (ge)limp(e)6, ‘it fares (so and so)’. 


OE. (ge)limpan, str. verb, ‘to happen’, is, like its one coun- 
terpart on record, OHG. limphan, limfan, etc., ‘to be adequate, 
appropriate’, derived from the verbal base, W. Germ. *limp-, 
Prim. Teut. */emp- (perhaps properly = ‘to hang down’; Fick 
III, p. 363), ‘to glide, happen’, < IE. verbal root *lemb-. Cp. 
Sanskr. lambate, “hangs down, sticks to’. 

The OE. verb survived into ME., but is obsolete in NE. The 
latest example annotated by NED is from the 15th cent. ME. 
forms (je)limpe(n), etc. | 

Examples found: Sum sare angeald efenreste, swa him ful oft gelamp, sib- 
Oan goldsele Grendel warode. Beow. 1252. — Hu lomp eow on lade, leofa Bio- 


wulf? ibid. 1987. — (He little knew), pat him on his inne swa earme gelamp. 
Genesis A 1567. — Eow per wyrs gelomp. Gudlac A 637. — Him pes wirs ge- 
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lamp, da heo in helle ham stadeledon an efter odrum. Christ and Satan 24. — 
(They thanked the Lord), pet hit pus gelomp, pet - - -. ibid. 534. — Wes se 
witedom purh fyrnwitan beforan sungen, eall efter orde, swa hit eft gelamp 
Oinga gehwylces. Elene 1155. — Wiste he bi gearwor manes melda magum to 
secgan, susles begnum, hu him on side gelomp. Juliana 558. — Pet se mon ne 
wat, be him on foldan fegrost limped. Seafarer 12. — Swa is pissum nu mode 
gelumpen; nu hit mare ne wat for gode godes buton gnornunge. Metra III 8. 
— Eadig bib det folc de him swa on foldan fegre limpeb. Ps. Th. 1:5 (fr. BT). 
— Wel is pe gelumpen, pu earma. Dial. Greg. 185:7. — be bus gelimped. ibid. 
191:24. — Wa pam gelamp, pe - - -. ibid. 291:4 (may be personal; wa noun 
or adverb). — Him limpé oft efter hiora agnum willan. Boethius 125:20. — 
Fordan de he ondred, swa swa hit gelamp, pet hi eft hine ne gecyrdon. Afr. 
Hom. I 82. — (Heo) nyste hu hire were gelumpen wes. ibid. 316. — Oft eord- 
styrung gehwer fela burhga ofhreas, swa swa gelamp on Tyberies dege bes 
caseres, pet dreottyne byrig Ourh eordstyrunge afeollon. ibid. 608. 


Similar phrases are met with: ibid. II 120; 174; Saints II_174:100; 208:206; , 


244:381; Jelfir. Be Hester 95:96; Wulfstan 39:10; ibid. 44:25; Mildred, Cockayne 
III 426; Poenit. Ecgberti, Thorpe II 188; Chron. 209, D (A. D. 1075); ibid. 218, 
E (A. D. 1086). 


OE. *mislimp(e)6, ‘things turn out badly’. 

As to the etymology of OE. mislimpan, see the simple verb, 
above. There would seem to exist no corresponding formations 
in the cognate Teut. languages. 

The OF. verb survived into ME., but died out during that 
period. ME. form mislimpen, etc. 


Examples found: After bem be him swa oftredlice mislamp, hie angun- 


nan - - -. Orosius 164:24. — Nis eac nan wundor, beah us mislimpe. Wulf- 
stan 163:16. — And gif hit geweorde b folce mislimpe purh here odpon hunger, 


- - -, ponne - - -. Inst. of Polity, Thorpe II 324:28. 


OE. (ge)szl(e)0, ‘it fares (so and so)’. 


OE. (ge)sélan, a denominative wk verb, ‘to happen’, has no 
counterparts in other Teut. dialects. It is derived, ultimately, 
from the Prim. Teut. nominal base *s@lia-, ‘good, happy’, whence 
Goth. sels, ‘good, capable’, ON. sell, ‘happy’; OE. s@l, subst., 
‘occasion, time’, etc. With another ablaut-vowel (0), the same 
base occurs in the OE. comparative and superlative forms selva, 
selost, “better, best’. 


According to Stratmann, it is not quite certain whether the 
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ME. verb selen, ‘to befit’, is the descendant of OE. (ge)selan. 
ME. se@len is not given by NED. 


Examples found: Hwilum us on yOum earfodlice geseleb. Andreas 514. — 
Weald, hu Ge sele et pam gegnslege. ibid. 1355. — Gif Ou bearn hebbe, ler 
da creftas det hi megen be 6am libban; uncud hu him et ehtum gesele. Dis- 
ticha Cat. 20. 


OE. scebeo, ‘harm is the result’. 


(Uncertain Impersonale). 


As to OE. scebban, ‘to injure’, there occur both strong and 
weak forms of this verb (the former in poetry). We have to an- 
notate, on the one hand, a Prim. Teut. str. verb *skapjan, ‘to 
injure’, from the Prim. Teut. verbal base *skaJ-, of the same 
sense, whence the Goth. and OE. str. verbs skapjan, ‘to injure’, 
and scefpan, respectively (sixth ablaut-series). On the other 
hand, the Prim. Teut. wk verbs *skajon, -jan, from the identic- 
al verbal base, whence ON. skada, skedja, OHG. scadén, -én, 
OFris. skathia, and OE. scef an, all of them wk verbs, with the 
import ‘to injure’. 

The OE. verbs did not survive into ME. ME. scafen, “to 
harm, wound’, NE. scathe, is a loan-word, ON. ska a.) 

Examples found: Ic wreo me her weda leasne, liffrea min, leafum pecce 
scyldfull, mine sceoma: sceaden is me sare, frecne on ferhde. Genesis A 869. — 
An is bonne punorrad bib ne sceped bam men pe pone stan (:the agate) mid 
him hefd. Leceboc, Cockayne II 296. 

The phrase sceaden 1s of the first passage quoted most prob- 
ably is a passive impersonal construction: ‘I (have become and) 
am badly injured’. Consequently, it should not be included 
among the Impersonalia of the present treatise. However, it 
might possibly be considered an active construction: ‘a hurt has 
hit me sorely’, since in OE., the perfect of intr. verbs was formed 
by means of a tense of wesan and the past part. (v. Wright, § 474). 
We may compare e. g. the similar construction of the verb 
ofercuman, ‘to conquer, subdue’, as an Impersonale (p. 85 below). 

As regards the quotation from the Lzceboc, it seems doubt- 
ful whether the expression sceJed should be considered a person- 
al or an impersonal construction. In view of the fact that there 


1) See Bjérkman, Scandinavian Loan-words in Middle English, p. 123. 
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are several examples on record of this verb in undoubtedly per- 
sonal phrases such as: ‘ne meg him bitres wiht scyldum sceddan’ 
(Phoenix 179), the former alternative appears preferable. 


OE. (ge)spew0, ‘it fares (so and so), success attends’. 


OE. (ge)spowan, a str. verb with an originally reduplicated 
preterite, ‘to fare, succeed’, as well as its one counterpart in the 
Teut. dialects, OHG. (g1)spuon, ‘to proceed, succeed’, etc., is the 
descendant of WGerm. *sfowan, str. verb, ‘to thrive, succeed’, 
< the Prim. Teut. verbal base *spfow-, of the same import. Prim. 
Teut. *sfow- is derived from the IE. verbal root *spo-, *spe-. 
Cp. OBulg. spéja spétt, ‘to have effect’. The OE. verb did not 
survive into ME. 

Examples found: Foréon de giena speow, bes pu wid freond odde feond 
fremman ongunne wordum odde dedum. Metr. Paraphrase 170:9 (Genesis A 
2810, the same phrase). —- Him spewd de bet. Cedmon’s Biblische Dichtungen, ed. 
Bouterwek I, 222:9. (fr. BT). — He gewergad szt, fedecempa frean eaxlum neah, 
wehte hyne wetre: him wiht ne speow :ne meahte he on eor@an - - - feorh gehealdan. 
Beow. 2854. — Se wonna hrefn fus ofer fagum (:sceal) fela reordian, earne 
secgan, hu him et ete speow, benden he wid wulfe wel reafode. ibid. 3026. — 
Hwet weard eow swa rofum, rincas mine, pet eow swa lyt gespeow? Andreas 
1344. — Hwitloc anfeng wlanc under wedum, gif pes weorces speow, femne 
fyllo. Riddle XLIII 4. — fa seo gleawe het golde gefretewod hyre dinenne 
pancolmode pes herewedan heofod onwridan & hyt to behde blodig etywan 
pam burgleodum, hu hyre xt beaduwe gespeow. Judith 175: — Hogedon ba 
eorlas aweccan hyra winedryhten: him wiht ne speow. ibid. 274. — --- and hu 
him 6a speow egder ge mid wige ge mid wisdome. Past. Care 3:8. — Pa him 
et bere byrig ne gespeow, pa gelende he mid XXIIII M to anre oberre byrig. 
Orosius 166:33. — Hu swide him speowe, nu gen pas ondweardan tide, pa ilcan 
peowas cydad. Bede 108:5. — ba hie da ongeaton, bet him ne speow, 6a sendon 
hie erendgewrit to him. Lieb. 42, Af. El. 49:2 (871—901). — Pa for wel oft be- 
cumad to Gode, be on eordlicum weorcum hwonlice speowd.1) Ailfr. Hom. I 
526. — Dada him bes ne speow, 6a - - -. ibid. II 474. A similar passage oc- 
curs in Atlfric’s Homily on the Book of Judith, 113:362. Ac him speow hwon- 
lice, peah be he swide sprece. Saints I 174:94. — (‘He bade false magicians be 
brought unto him, that they with their enchantments might overpower the vir- 
gin of God’). Ac daba him naht ne speow, ba het he spannan oxan to, - - -. 
ibid. 216:106. — Geseh Pilatus det him nawiht speou. Gosp. Matth., ch. XXVII, 
v. 24, Li. and Ru. — Bidde he god fultumes, aa him spewd pe bet. Benedict. 
Offic. 81:1. —- Ac hi na speow nan ping peron. Codex Dipl. IV 58 (A. D. 1038). 


1) Late WSax. for spewd. See Sievers, § 113, Anm. 3. 
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Note the construction: dat. persone, genit. rei, occurring in 
some of the above sentences. See prefatory remarks to Group 
4, p. 38 sqq. 

The impersonal nature of some of these sentences is not be- 
yond all question. It might be possible no doubt to suppose that 
words or phrases such as wiht, lyt, nan ping, etc., occurring in 
several of them, are nouns, functioning in the syntactical capa- 
city of subjects. In fact, Holthausen in his edition of Beowulf 
really takes the word wzht in the sentence: ‘him wiht ne speow’ 
(1.2854) to be a substantive; in other words, he evidently assum- 
es the import to be: ‘nothing availed’. 

Against such an interpretation, however, it may be argued 
that, as far as I know, there does not exist a single unequivocal 
example of the verb (ge)sfowan with a nomin. rei for its subject. 
As is seen from the examples, the thing, etc., which proves a suc- 
cess, when mentioned, is always expressed by either a genitive 
or a preposit. phrase, except possibly in the passages under dis- 
cussion. Nor does the import of these passages lay any obstac- 
les in the way of an assumption of an adverbial function.1) Ra- 
ther the reverse. Cp. the example quoted from Saints I 174:94: 
‘Ac him speow hwonlice, - - ~. : 

In view of facts such as these, I for one feel inclined to con- 
sider the words wiht, lit, etc., as adverbs, and the phrases in which 
they occur as impersonal. There is of course nothing that hind- 
ers us from assuming that wiht, nan ping, etc., function as 
subjects in some sentences, and as adverbs in others, 1. e. if we 
disregard the fact that constructions of unmistakably personal 
character do not seem to be on record. 


OE. *misspewd, ‘things turn out badly’. 


OE. misspowan, str verb, ‘to succeed badly, fail’, appears to 
be an isolated formation. .The etymology, etc., of the simple 


1) Note that the expression nan fing, an instance of which occurs in the 
passage from Codex Dipl. IV quoted above, is not given as an adverb, = “not 
at all’, by Sweet and CH. That it could have an adverbial function is proved, 
however, by the existence of sentences such as the following: “Hit (definite sub- 
ject) nu nan pinc bere sawle ne helped’. (Uber das jiingste Gericht, Grein 3, 
165:9). 
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vetb (ge)spowan is given above. OE. misspowan did not 
survive into ME. 

Example found: (He) sede pet hit pem cyninge lesse edwit were, gif bem 
folce buton him bagiet misspeowe, swa him er dyde. Orosius 82:34. 

There are no examples given by dictionaries of misspowan 
as a personal verb. 


OE. *getided, ‘it fares (so and so)’. 


OE. (ge)tidan, a denominative wk verb, ‘to happen’, is, like 
the corresponding verbs, ON. ¢tida, ‘to desire, covet’, MHG. ziten, 
‘to be time’, and MLG. tiden, ‘to desire, covet’, ultimately derived 
from the noun, Prim. Teut. *#7d1-, ‘time’ (OE. tid, “time, season’). 
The derivation of the Prim. Teut. noun is uncertain. See Fick 
III, p. 160. 

The OF. verb survived into ME. and NE. In ME. we find 
the forms tiden, itide, etc. Also the verb bitsden, ‘to betide’, 
NE. betide, which is not met with in OE. NE. tde is obsolete or 
archaic. The latest example of ME. ztide given in NED is dated 
1300. | 

Example found: Ne synga bu, pe-les be pe on sumon pingon wyrs getide. 
Gosp. John, ch. V, v. 14, Corp. 


OE. *mistided, ‘things miscarry’. 


OE. mistidan, wk verb, ‘to turn out badly, fail’, appears to 
be an isolated formation. The etymology of the simple verb is 
given above. OE. mustidan survived into ME., but died 
out during that period. The latest instance of ME. mistiden an- 
notated by NED is dated r4ar. 

Example found: Gif et lade mistide (:‘if the attempt at exculpation prove 
a failure’; BT). Secular laws of King Cnut 57, Thorpe I 406:27. 

No instances are given in dictionaries of mistidan as a per- 

sonal verb. | ? i 


OE. (hit) getimad, ‘it fares (so and so’). 


The OE. denominative wk verb (ge)timian, ‘to happen’, 
_ WGerm. *timojan, derives ultimately from the Prim. Teut. noun 
*timan, ‘time. ‘The derivation of this noun is uncertain. See 
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Fick III, p. 160. On the identical Prim. Teut. substantive was 
formed also the corresponding ON. verb ¢ima, ‘to happen’. 

The OE. verb survived into ME. and NE. ME. time(n), ttim- 
zen, meant ‘to befall, happen’. Latest instance of this sense 
annotated by NED is dated 1400. NE. time = ‘to appoint the 
time of’, etc. 


Examples found: Gif hit swa getimige, pet - - -. Reg. Ben. 112:7. — Gif 
hit donne swa getimad, pet - - -. ibid. 118:5. — And swide rihtlice him swa 
getimode. A#lfr. Hom. I 10. Similarly: ibid. 126; 216; 240; 242; 268; II 50; 
116; 160; 164; 304; 420; Saints I 434:28; Aslfr. Canons, Thorpe II 352; Byrht- 
fer6 323:2; 328:7. — Getimige me efter Oinum worde. Aélfr. Hom. I 200. — 
Getimige us tela on lichaman, getimige us untela. ibid. 252. — Pa getimode 
his wife wyrs donne he bedorfte. ibid. II 142. 


OE. hit went, ‘it fares (so and so)’. 


OE. wendan, wk verb, ‘to turn, go, change’, etc., had the fol- 
lowing semantically and etymologically corresponding counter- 
parts in the other Teut. dialects: OFris. wenda, OS. wendian, 
OHG. wendan, wentan, ON. venda and Goth. wandjan. These 
verbs, OK. wendan -included, are the descendants of the Prim. 
Teut. verb *wandjan, ‘to turn’, a causative formation shaped on 
the Prim. Teut. str. verb *wendan, from Prim. Teut. verbal base 
*wend-, ‘to wind, turn’. 

OF. wendan survived into ME. and NE., where we find the 
forms wenden, etc., and wend, respectively. 


Example found: Ac ic wundrie swide swidlice forhwi hit swa went swa hit 
nu oft ded. Boethius 125:7. 


OE. (ge)wierd.') 


OE. (ge)weordan, str. verb, ‘to happen, become’, etc., had 
the following etymologically corresponding counterparts in other 
Teut. dialects: OFris. wertha, OS. (gt)werthan, OHG. (gt)werd- 
an, ON. verda and Goth. wairfan, all = ‘to become’. These 
verbs, as well as OE. (ge)weordan, are the descendants of the 
Prim. Teut. str. verb *werjan, ‘to become’ (‘Eigentlich vertere, 

1) As mentioned above, p. 69, the impersonal phrase (ge)wierd occurs with 


a variety of mutually fairly diverging shades of meaning, emanating doubtless 
from a comunon, primary sense. 
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vert’, Fick ITI, p. 397), a derivative from the Prim. Teut. verbal 
base *wer}-, of the same import, ¢ the IE. verbal root *xeri-, an 
extension of *erv-, ‘to bend, turn’, whence also Sanskr. vértate, 
‘turns, passes, happens, is there, lives’, vartdyat1, ‘causes to turn’, 
OBulg. vrutét:, ‘to turn, bore’, Lat. verto(r), “I turn, am turned’. 

The OE. verb survived into ME. and NE. ME. forms, (ge-) 
wurden, etc. In NE. we encounter the 3rd pers. sg., subjunct. 
mood, present tense, form worth in the archaic phrase: ‘woe worth 
the day’. 

The significations attached to OE. (ge)weordan as a verb of 
material import may be approximately grouped in three classes: 

a.happen, fall out (so and so); 

B. occur to, seem (good) to; 

y. a decision, an agreement takes place. 


The lines of demarcation between these classes are necessa- 
rily vague. As to the presumable import ‘fate turns him ---’, 
of the prototype of OE. hine (ge)wierd, v. ch. II, p. 206. 

In some of the passages quoted below, the impersonal nature 
of the phrases in question is problematic. 


Semantic class a: Ac unc furdor sceal weordan et wealle, swa unc wyrd 
geteod. Beow. 2526. (“weordan’ a copula here?). — Nes deah eorla nan, be 
pone wiggend aweccan dorste odée gecunnian, hu done cumbolwigan wid 6a hal- — 
gan mgd hefde geworden. Judith 259. — Sebastianus geseah hu da Godes 
cempan ongunnon hnexian, and weard him tomiddes (:‘came amongst them’; | 
sc. he?) Saints I 5:52. — Hwet 6a mathathias on mode weard ge-ang-sumod, 
and resde to 6am were pe der wolde offrian, and ofsloh hine sona, and siddéan 
pone oberne bes cynincges degn, be hine der-to neadode, and to-wearp pet 
deofol-gild, and wearé him awege (:‘and departed from it;’ sc. he’). ibid. II 25: 
228. Rodberd arc 6b & Ulf B ge wendon ut et Ast geate, & heora geferan, & 
ofslogon, & elles amyrdon manige iunge men, & ge wendon heom on an to 
Ealdulfes nese, & (sc. he?) weard him peer on anon un wreste scipe, & ferde 
him on an ofer se. Chron. 181, E (A. D. 1052). Cp. MS. F: Pa Rodbert atb 6 
geaxode, da nam he his hors, & ferde him to Eadulfes nzsse, & weard him on 
anum un wrestum scipe, & ferde him on an ofer se. 


The construction met with in several of these quotations is 
far from clear. Thus in the passage from Beowulf, 1. 2526: “Ac 
unc furdor sceal weordan et wealle, swa unc wyrd geteod’, the 
pronoun unc may be a dative, and weordan may be considered 
to have lost its material import and to function merely as a copula 
= ‘to become’. In the quotation from Judith, 1. 259, on the other 

6 
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hand: ‘---, hu done cumbolwigan wid 6a halgan megd hefde 
geworden’, an original material import: “how fate had turned the 
warrior ---, = ‘how the warrior had fared---’, was perhaps 
still discernible in OE. Note the accus. persone, as well as the 
auxiliary hefde. 


As regards the phrases ‘weard him tomiddes’, ‘weard him 
awege’, “weard him on - - - scipe’ (from Saints I 5:52, ibid. II 
25:228, and Chron. 181, FE, and F, respectively), there is much, 
no doubt, that argues against an assumption of impersonal con- 
structions and in favour of the interpretation given by BT, ac- 
cording to which the subject he is understood, and ‘him’ (at least 
in the two latter phrases; in the first, ‘him’ may as well belong 
to the prep. “tomiddes’) is a reflexive dative. Cp. the expres- 
sion “ferde him’ of the passage from the Chronicle, p. 181, E 
and F. Here, the subject he is evidently implied, since the verb 
feran cannot be an Impersonale. The constructive type: he fered 
him is on record. Further, there are extant a great many instan- 
ces of (ge)weordan as a personal verb expressing ‘movement’. As 
examples: “He aras of bam bedde and wear6d uppon his horse’. 
Dial. Greg. 82:30. — ‘Gif hi on 6am wuda weorpab --~-’ (:‘if they 
get in the wood’). Bt. Fox 88:16 (from BT). 

Still, it would not seem to be altogether out of the question 
to assume that the phrases ‘weard him awege’, ‘weard him on 
- - - scipe’, etc., are relics of an original impersonal construction, 
and that, consequently, the personal structure of sentences such 
as: “Gif hi on 6am wuda weorbab - - -’, is secondary. It should 
be noted that there are no authentic instances of the construction 
he him wierd on record, as far as I know. Possibly, the pronoun 
‘him’ in ‘weard him awege’, etc., is secondary, having replaced an 
older accusative, the direct object in an impersonal phrase hine 
(ge)wierd = ‘fate turns him’. Cp. the construction met with in 
the passage from Judith, 1.259, quoted above. From ON. we 
may adduce the following sentence, occurring in the Féstbroeéra 
saga: “‘Heimamonnum Havars poétti honum seint heim verda’ 
(quoted from Fritzner), ‘it seemed to Havar’s servants that he 
came home late’. 


Semantic class @: Pa des monige geweard, pet hine seo brimwylf abroten 
hefde. Beow. 1598. — Hafad pas geworden wine Scyldinga, rices hyrde, ond 
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ry 


pet red talaé, pet he mid dy wife welfehda del, seecca gesette. ibid. 2026. — 
Hu geweard pe pees, wine leofesta, det du sebeorgas secan woldes, merestreama 
gemet. Andreas 307. — Hwi geweard inc swa bet gyt dorston fandian Godes? 
Elfr. Hom. I 316. Similar examples ibid. 322; 418. —- God gewrecd his forse- 
wennysse, swa swa we sedon er, hwilon er, hwilon later, locahu him gewyrd. 
JElfr. Sermo in Natale Unius Confessoris 62:257. — He ded swa swa hine siifne 
gewyr0. Ailfr. Preface 24:23. — Gif pes geweorde gesidcundne mannan, 
p he unrihthemed genime, - - ae Anglo-Sax. Laws, Thorpe I 38:4. — Se halega 
gast hi todelb be bam be him gewyrdé. Ags. Minora, Anglia XI, 108:13. 

Semantic class 7: Ic de lange bed, pet Ou pone welgest wihte ne grette, 
lete Su6-Dene sylfe geweordan gude wid Grendel. Beow. 1996. — Ne sede ic 
eow pb eowrum beawum and minum ne miht etgedere gewurdan? Dial. Greg. 
105:21, MS. H. Cp. MS. C: - - - ne mihte an wise gewurdan (gepwerigan)?, and 
the Latin version: numquid non prius dixi vobis, quia vestris ac meis moribus 
minime conveniret? — Pa hie nanre sibbe ne geweard, pa - - -. Orosius 204:33. 
— Pa heo ba per gestadolode & gesette weron, ba ne meahte heo betweoh 
him gebwerigan & geweordan (:they could not live in unity and harmony 
among themselves). Bede 272:32. — Pam luste and geswencednysse naht eade 
on anum timan ne gewyrd. Alfr. Hom. II 92. — - - -, swa swa him er geweard 
(:as they had previously agreed). Alfr. Hom. on Gosp. John, ch. XVI, v. 16— 
22, Grein 3, p. 74, 1.46. — Pes caseres witan heora hlaford ofslogon, swa swa him 
eallum gewear6. Zlfr. De Veteri et Novo Test. 16:25. — And heo hefde bone 
sceatt, swa swa him gewear6. A-lfr. Iudices, ch. XVI, v. 21. — Him gewear6 anes, 
gif nig leodscipe wes ungewylde pam Casere, ponne send he him to swa fela eo- 
roda. Jud. Thw. 161:35 (from BT), — Heo 6a dydon, swa heo ber geweard, pet 
heo festen - - -. Wulfstan 226:27. — Ponne wyn du ongean done wuldres cyning, 
and gewurde de and him. Evang. Nic. 502:21. — Ac swide hreedlice bes de hi 
pees geworden heefde, heo gefor - - -. Chron. 105, C (A. D. 918). — Da geweard 
pam hlaforde and pam hyrigmannum wid anum peninge. Analecta Anglo-Sax., 
ed. Thorpe, p. 68. — Du freond, ne do ic be nenne teonan; hula, ne gewear0 
unc to anum penincge? ibid. — Ge. weard him & pam folce on Lindesige anes 
p hi hine horsian sceoldan. Chron. 145, E. (A. D. 1014). 


It should be noted that many of the above quotations (class- 
es B and y) show constructions similar to those met with in 
the semantic groups 4 and 5. ‘Thus the persons, etc., between 
whom an agreement, etc., is effected, occur in the shape of (pro)- 
nouns in the accus. (or dat.), and the thing agreed upon, when 
given, is expressed by a (pro)noun in the genit., or else by a pre- 
positional phrase. See prefatory remarks to Group 4, p. 38 sqq. 

To judge from dictionaries, there are no examples extant of 
(ge)weordan, with the significations 6 and y, as a personal verb. 

Existing instances of the verb (ge)weordan, with the special- 
ized imports mentioned, in combination with an infinitive or a 
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dependent clause are discussed in section B, pp. 120 and 136, re- 
spectively. 


OE. *gebwzra0d, ‘an agreement takes place’. 


OE. geswerian, a denominative wk verb, ‘to agree’, etc., was 
formed on the adj., OE. geswere, -ere, ‘united, not at variance’, 
etc. The etymology of these OE. words is not clear. See e. g. 
PBB 43:394 and IF 30:48. 

The OE. verb did not survive into ME. 

Examples found: Pa heo ba ber gestadolode & gesette weron, ba ne meahte 
heo betweoh him gepwerigan & geweordan. Bede 272:32.— He bed hie & hal- 
sade b hi on annesse sibbe and in gehylde rihtra eastrena gebwerede mid pa 
Cristes cyricean. ibid., ed. Schipper, Grein 4, 128:2, MS. T. The two other MSS. 
have gesweredon and gehweredon', respectively. 


OE. hit wiersa0, ‘things become worse’. 


OK. wiersian, wk verb, ‘to become worse’, was formed on the 
comparative adverb or adjective, Prim. Teut. *wersiz, *wersiza-, 
OE. wiers, wiersa, ‘worse. ‘The derivation of the Prim. Teut. 
base *wers- is contested. Cp. ON. versna, ‘to become worse’, 
OHG. and OS. werran, ‘to confuse’. The OE. verb survived into 
ME., but died out in early NE. Latest instance of NE. worse 
given by Skeat is from the works of Milton. 

Examples found: Swa swyde hit wyrsad wide mid mannum, p pes hades 
men be burh Godes ege hwylum weron nyttoste - - -, ba syndon nu wel ford 
unnyttaste gewelhwer. Inst. of Polity, Thorpe II 322. — Aa hit wyrsode mid 
mannan swidor & swidor. Chron. 217, E (A. D. 1085). 


OE. hit *yfelad, ‘things become bad’, (hine?)) him *geyfelad, ‘his 
strength is failing, he falls ill. 


OE. (ge)yfelian, a denominative wk verb, ‘to become bad,’ 
lacks counterparts in other Teut. dialects. It was formed on 
the adjective, Prim. Teut. *ubzla-, OE. yfel, ‘evil’. 

The OF. verb survived into ME., but died out during that 
period. The latest instance recorded by NED, of ME. uvelien, 
etc., is from the 15th cent. 

1) Concerning hw- for fw-, v. Sievers, § 201 Anm. 6. 


2) The remarkable accus. persone form, which seems to indicate an original 
import: ‘infirmity takes hold of him’ is recorded once, only. 
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Examples found: Da him eft geduhte, 6a nam he his feorme on Wulda 
ham & on 6am obpran wolde, ac hine ge yflade. Cart. Sax. III 329 (“before 
A. D. 988’). Cp. the Latin version: sed iterum infirmatus est. — La, nyde hit 
sceal eac on worulde for folces synnan yfeljan swyde. Wulfstan 87:7. — And 
aa efter pam hit yfelode swipe. Chron. 121, D (A. D. 975); poetical passage. — 
Pees ylcan geres foréferde Godwine eorl, & him ge yfelode der he mid pam 
cynge set on Wincestre. ibid. 185, D (A. D. 1053). — Reowlic ping he dyde, 
& reowlicor him gelamp. Hu reowlicor? him ge yfelade, & pb him stranglice 
eglode. ibid. 218, E (A. D. 1086). 

Similar examples occur: Wulfstan 83:2; 156:6; Chron. 200, D (A. D. 1066). 


OE. *ofercym6, ‘a subjugation is effected’. 


(Uncertain Impersonale). 


OE. ofercuman, str. verb, ‘to overcome’, etc., like its coun- 
terparts in MLG. and OHG., overkomen and ubarqueman, ‘super- 
venire’, consists of the prepos. or adverb ofer, etc., in this case 
with prepositional force, and the simple verb. The etymology of 
cuman is given on p. 31. The OE. composite verb survived into 
ME. and NE., where there occur the forms ofercumen, etc., and 
overcome, respectively. 

Example found: Set secg monig sorgum gebunden wean on wenan, wyscte 
geneahhe, pet bes cynerices ofercumen were. Deor 26. 

This most likely is a passive impersonal construction. Cp., 
however, the discussion on a similar phrase containing a form of 
the verb sce}san, p. 76 above. If the construction is passive, 
it does not necessarily follow from the existence of such a 
formation that we are justified in presupposing also the occur- 
rence of active impersonal phrases. 


OE. *ofergzx0, ‘a discontinuance occurs’. 


OE. ofergan, ‘to come to an end, pass away’, etc., is, like 
its equivalents in OS. and OHG., *obargén and ubargdan, ‘to pass 
over, to cross’, a compound verb made up of the prepos. or ad- 
verb ofer, here with adverbial force (OE. ofer, OS. obar-, etc.), 
and the simple verb gan. The etymology of OE. gd is given above, 
p. 38. The OE. compound verb survived into ME. and NE., 
where find the forms ofergan, etc., and overgo, respectively. 
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Example found: Pes ofereode, pisses swa meg! (:‘that trouble is over; so 
may this bel’; BT) Deor 7. The same phrase recurs as a refrain ibid. 13; 17; 
20; 27, and 42. 


Note the construction genit. rei. 


OE. toganged, ‘a passing away occurs’. 


OE. togangan, str. verb, ‘to cease to exist, pass away’, etc., 
derived with the OE. prefix to-, < Prim. Teut. *fwz-, ‘asunder’, had 
the following counterparts: OHG. zakan, zegdn, zigdn, and zagén, 
MHG. zegdn, zergan, zegén, and zergén; OS. tegangan, t1-, to-, of 
cognate imports. Cp. the OHG. noun zigangida, zur-, etc., = ‘a 
cessation’. The etymology of the simple OE. verb has been 
given on p. 73. OE. togangan survived into ME. and early NE. 
The latest instance of NE. togang annotated by NED, is dated 1596. 


Example found: Ne togonged pes gumena hwylcum enigum eabe, bet ic 
per ymb sprice (:‘what I [the bow] speak of [viz. a wound from a poisoned ar- 
row], does not easily pass away from any man’). Riddle XXIV 10. 

Note the construction: dat. persone, genit. rei. Cp. precur- 
sory remarks to Group 4, p.38sqq.. OE. togangan, with the import 
given above, does not occur as a personal verb. 


OE. toszl(e)0, ‘a deficiency occurs’. 


OE. tosélan, wk verb, ‘to lack, fail in’, like togangan derived 
with the Prim. Teut. prefix *fuwz-, ‘asunder’, stands quite isolated, 
as it appears. For the etymology of the simple verb, see p. 75 
above. OE. tosélan did not survive into ME. 


Examples found: Ne toseleb him on pam gegnpabe gubgemotes, sippan ic 
purh hylles hrof gerece (:‘he, the dog, will not want for fighting, when I, the 
badger, reach through the hill’s roof’; BT). Riddle XVI 25. — Ic (:the anchor) 
beom strong bes gewinnes, gif ic stille weorbe; gif me pes toseled (:‘if I fail 
in that’; BT), hi beop swibran donne ic. Riddle. XVII 5. 

Note the construction: dat. persone, genit. rei. Cp. precur- 
sory remarks to Group 4, p. 38sqq. There are no examples on record 
of this verb in personal use. 


| Subcategory b: Expressions referring to the 
state of things: subservience to ends (fitness, convenience, 
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sufficiency, necessity, 1s at hand), moral fitness (fitness, propriety, 
ts at hand); relation 1s at hand; custom prevails; it exists, occurs 
(1s written). 

The following are the verbs belonging to this subcategory: 
(Subservience to ends) dugan, gehagian, onhagian, ge- 
nugan, (ge)nyhtsumian, behofian, (ge)neodian, and bepurfan; (mo r- 
al fitness) gebyrian, gedafeman, belimpan, and gerisan, 
(relation) gebyrian, belimpan'); (custom) gewuman,; (exist 
ence) verbum subsiantivum, fylgan (fylgean), and standan. 


OE. hit *deag, ‘there is goodness’. 


OE. dugan, ‘to avail, be good, etc.,’ belongs to the preterite- 
presents. The form deag, like its etymologically and semantic- 
ally corresponding equivalents, OS. dég, OHG. toug, touc, and 
Goth. dauh, is the descendant of the Prim. Teut. preterite-present 
*dauy, ‘to be good, to avail. The OE. verb survived into ME. 
and NE., where we find the infinitive forms dujen, etc., and dow, 
respectively. NE. dow is obsolete, except in Scottish and Nor- 
thern dialects. 

Examples found: Ne dohte hit er pbisum inne ne ute, ac wes here and 
hunger. Wulfstan 128:14. Similar passages occur ibid. 159:17; 162:13; 268:20. 
— a ne duhte nador pisse peoda ne sudan‘ne nordan. Chron. 144, E (A. D. 
1013). | 


OE. hine (him) gehagad, ‘convenience takes hold of (is at 
hand for) him’ (= ‘he has an opportunity, etc.’). 
The etymology, etc., of the OE. verb *hagian has been given 
on p. 45, above. 


Examples found: Swa hwylc minra fedrenmega swa Oet sio det hine to 
dan gehagie (:‘it is within his means or power’) det he da odoro lond begeotan 
mege & wille, donne gebycge he da lond et hire mid halfe weorde. Codex 
Dipl. II 120:24 (9th cent.). — Penne an hio his 62m hiwum to Wintan ceastre 
efter hire dege into here beddarn et 6am bisceop stole mid swelcan yrfe swel- 
can hi denne to ge hagad. Cart. Sax. II 207 (A. D. 891). — Ac bonne ge to 
cyrican cumen, bonne bringe ge eowre elmessan to Godes weofode, swa eow 
fyrmest gehagie. Ermahnung zu christl. Leben, Grein 3, p. 143, 1. 129. — Utan 
frefrjan ahweenede and hyrtan ormode, alysan gehefte, gif us to 6am gehagije. 
Wulfstan 119:9. A similar example occurs ibid. 209:6. 


1) There is a close semantic relationship between the verbs of this subdivi- 
sion and those implying moral fitness. 
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As is seen from these examples, the person concerned is re- 
presented by a (pro)noun in the accusative (or dative), while the 
thing, etc., with regard to which an opportunity, etc., exists, 
when given, is expressed by means of a prepositional phrase. Cp. 
onhagian as a verb appertaining to the semantic group 4 (p. 45 
above), and the same verb with the sense ‘convenience, etc., is 
at hand’, considered in the following. There are no instances on 
record of gehagian in personal constructions. 


OE. hine (him) onhagad, ‘convenience takes hold of (is at 
hand for) him’ (= ‘he has an opportunity, etc.’)!. 


The etymology, etc., of the OE. verb *hagian has been given 
on p. 45 above. 


Examples found: Gif men to goodum weorce ne onhagie, hebbe goodne 
willan. Boethius 142:19. — Se de egber gescop and egberes wilt, forgife me 
pet me to egdrum onhagige, ge her nytwyrde to beonne, ge huru pider to cu- 
mane. Aug. Soliloquies 2:16. — Ic hyt ongynne, gyf me onhagad (:‘if I feel 
inclined’, or ‘if I find an opportunity’?). ibid. 46:5. — Donne hit (:the mind) 
bid onstyred mid Ozre lustbernesse, & hit onhagaé to dem Oingum, donne for- 
let hit hredlice 6a weorc des inneran godan willan, donne hit onhagad to dem 
uterran. Past. Care 417:13. (Uncertain construction; cp. the Latin version: si 
facultas exterior suppetat). — Hergodon on Norp Wealas eghwer be pam se, 
per hie ponne on hagode (probably = ‘where they found an opportunity’). 
Chron. 98 A (A. D. 918). — Eahtode, pet we us gegaderian a emban enne 
monad, gif we magon & - - -, swa mid byttfyllinge swa elles us toanhagie (:‘when- 
ever else we have leisure’; cp. the Latin version: sicut poterimus). Lieb. 178, 
VI As 8:1 (930—940). — Her is seo e, pe Ou under hire tecincge winnan wylt 
and campian; gif de onhagige, pet du hit healdan mege, far de inn; gif pe ne on- 
hagige, far de freoh pyder, de pu wille. Reg. Ben. 96:23. — Ac ure eghwilc fest 
be pam pe him to an-hagad. Saints II 338:71. — Abpwead pearfena fet and 
him fodan dod; scrud, gif eow to onhagige. AElfr. Past. Letters 158. — Do 
gehwa georne on godes est, bebam pe hine fyrmest onhagige. Ermahnung zu 
christl. Leben, Grein 3, p. 141, 1. 85. — Deofol sew0d and sended arleasnesse 
and gelerd swa, pet ungeselig man ne arige ahwar, per hine to onhagige. Wulf- 
stan 53:23. — And manna gehwylc on godes est his elmessan blidelice sylle be 
pam pe hine onhagje. ibid. 103:5. — We eow biddad, pet ge deghwamlice delan | 
wlmessan be dam dale, pe elcum men to onhagige. ibid. 238:26. — Gyf bonne 
pissa preora pinga (:old age, extreme youth, or unhealth) enig hwylcne man 


1) As mentioned already, when speaking of the etymologically identical Im- 
personale onhagad belonging to the semantic group 4 (v. p. 45 above), it is not 
always easy to decide which import: “(he) feels inclined’, etc., or “(he) has an 
opportunity’, is the one meant to be expressed. 
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lette, pet hine to 6am feestene ne onhagje, bonne - - -. ibid. 285:5. — And ge- 
leeste elec wuduwe ba heregeatu binnan XII mondum, butan hyre er to onha- 
gie, witeleas. TLieb. 360, II Cn. 73:4 (c. 1030). — Gif hine onhagige, gefreoge 
gnne man for Godes lufon. Poenit. Ecgberti 192. (Cp. the Latin version: si 
facultatem habeat, hominem, ex amore Dei, liberet). — Gif hine to swa myc- 
clum ne onhagige, ponne sylle he XX scillinga. ibid. 222:2. — Gif hit ponne 
pearfigende mann beo pb him to X ne onhagige, sylle III scyllin,as. ibid. 1. 5. 
— Se cyning hine under feng, & swa feola his geferan swa him to onhagode. 
Chron. 176, D. (A. D. 1052). 

As is seen from the above quotations, the construction of 
onhagad coincides with that of the cognate Impersonale gehagad 
(v. above). 

The structure of the passage from Past. Care 417:13 is uncer- 
tain, as hinted already. Is the pronoun /zt in the phrase ‘hit 
onhagad to - - -’ a mere formal subject here, or a grammatical sub- 
ject of definite import (:the mind), or the direct object (:the mind) 
of the verb? Since there are no unquestionable instances on re- 
cord of this verb with a nomin. persone for its subject, the as- 
sumption of jit as functioning in the capacity of a subject may no 
doubt be eliminated. Of the two remaining alternatives, the 
one mentioned last is perhaps the most probable. 

Existing constructions of the types: hine (him) onhagad in con- 
junction with an infinitive, and: hine (him) onhagad combined 
with a subordinate clause, are considered in section B, pp. I2I and 
138, respectively. | 


OE. geneah, ‘there is sufficiency’. 


OE. genugan, ‘to suffice’, appertains to the group of preterite- 
presents. OF. geneah, and its etymologically corresponding equi- 
valents, OHG. ganah, Goth. ganah, ‘gives satisfaction’, etc., are 
the representatives of the Prim. Teut. preterite-present *nah-, 
‘to suffice, give satisfaction’, from the IE. verbal root *(e)nek-, 
whence also e. g. Sanskr. ndgati, OBactr. nasattr, ‘reaches’, Lat. 
nanciscor, perf. nactus sum, ‘I reach’. Cp. Goth. ganohjan, ON. 
negja, OHG. ginuogan, OFris. négia, all = ‘to give satisfaction’, 
from Prim. Teut. *yandhian, *yanoyian, ‘to suffice, give satisfac- 
tion’, from the Prim. Teut. adjective *yanoha-, *yanoya-, OE. 
genog, ‘enough’. The OE. verb did not survive into ME. 


Examples found: Hord sceal in streonum bidan, gifstol gegierwed stondan, 
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hwonne hine guman gedelen. Gifre bib, se bam golde onfehd, guma pees on 
heahsetle geneah. Gnomic Verses Ex. 70. (Uncertain -construction). — Ac we 
sculon boncian peodne mezrum awa to ealdre, pes be us se eca cyning on geeste 
wlite forgiefan wille, pet we eade magon upcund rice ford gestigan, gif us on 
ferde geneah (:‘if in our souls we be not wanting’; BT). Creation 35. 

The construction and signification of the second part of the 
passage from the Gnomic Verses are not quite clear. BT (s. v. 
geneah) suggests the reading guman instead of guma. But why 
not rather: guma jem, or fone? Note that according to Grimm 
IV, p. 272, OHG. ganah is constructed with accus. persone. It 
may be pointed out, however, that in a few instances the cognate 
verb (ge)nyhisumian is recorded as a personal verb with, as it 
appears, the import “to have abundance’, viz. in the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, ch. XIII, v. 12, and ch. XXV, v. 29, Ru., where we find 
the phrase ‘genyhtsumad, as a rendering of the Latin ‘abun- 
dabit’. : 


OE. (ge)nythsumad, ‘there is sufficiency’. 
(Uncertain Impersonale). 


OE. (ge)nyhisumian, a denominative wk verb, ‘to suffice, be 
abundant’, and its etymologically and semantically correspond- 
ing equivalent in OHG., ginuhtsamon, were formed on the adjec- 
_ tives, OE. genyhtsum, ‘satisfied, abundant’, and OHG. ginuhtsam, 
‘sufficient’, etc., from the Prim. Teut. noun *ya-nuhti-, ‘sufficien- 
cy, abundance’, a formation in -#, from the Prim. Teut. verbal 
base *nah-, ‘to suffice’, etc. (v. OE. geneah, above). The OE. suffix 
-sum stands in ablaut-relation to the OHG. suffix -sam (Prim. 
Teut. adjective *sama-, ‘the same’). The OE. verb did not sur- 
vive into ME. 


Examples found: Ac se ungeseliga gytsere wile mare habban bonne him 
genihtsumad, ponne he furdon orsorh ne bricd his genihtsumnysse. AZlfr. Hom. 
I 64. — Sume men wenad pet him genihtsumige to fulfremedum lecedome, 
gif hi - - -. ibid. 124. — Da snoteran medenu andwyrdon 6am stuntum and 
cwedon: “Pi-les de hit ne genihtsumige us and eow, farad to }am syllendum, 
and bicgad eow ele’. ibid. II 570. A similar example occurs in the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, ch. XXV, v. 9, Ru. 


It is difficult to decide whether the verb (ge)nyhtsumian is 
personal or impersonal in these passages. Cp. unmistakably per- 
sonal constructions such as the following: “Anes engles geearnung 
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ne genihtsumode to alysednesse ealles mancynnes’. Boutr. Scrd. 
17:37 (quoted from BT). 

With regard to the quotation from the Homilies of Alfric 
I, p. 124, in particular, the contents of the if-clause may without 
doubt rightly be considered as the subject of the ae “him ge- 


> 


nihtsumige - - -. See section B, p> 138. 


OE. behofad, ‘there is necessity, need’. 


OE. behofian, a denominative wk verb, ‘to need, require’, 
is, like its etymologically and semasiologically corresponding 
equivalents: OFris. bihévia, and MLG. behoven,: the descendant 
of WGerm. *hobojan, from the Prim. Teut. noun *hoba-, ‘modera- 
tion’. From Prim. Teut. *hoba-, is derived also ON. hefa, ‘to 
aim’, ‘to be fitting, proper’. (Prim. Teut. *hobian). The OE. 
verb survived into ME. and NE., where we find the forms 
bthofien and behove, behoove, respectively. 

Examples found: 2lces licuman ewagan behofad preora pinga on hym silfum 
to habbzne, feorde byt (sic) bet hit secd, and to hym geteon wolde. Aug. So- 
liloquies 27:11. (Corrupt?; v. discussion below). — Wat fordon fader iuer for- 
Son of dem allum ge behofes, ] iuh behofes. Gosp. Matth., ch. VI, v. 32. Li. 
Cp. the version of the Latin text: scit enim pater uester quia his omnibus in- 
digetis. — Ac hrade bes pe he ham com, he his fyrde ge gaderode, & into 
Engle lande hergende mid maran unrede ferde pone him abehofode (= ‘a beho- 
fode’, accord. to BTS). Chron. 228, E (A. D. 1093). 
| The first passage quoted above offers a curious aspect. If 
we compare the Latin version: ‘Ergo anime tribus quibusdam 
rebus opus est ut oculos habeat quibus iam bene uti possit, ut 
aspiciat, ut videat’, it becomes evident that King A‘lfred’s render- 
ing is somehow or other mutilated or contorted. For a discussion 
of this passage, v. Endter’s edition of St. Augustine’s Soliloquies, 
Grein 11, p. 8x. See also section B, p. 121. 

The construction of the verb behofian as an Impersonale is 
not clear. The dat. persone alone seems fairly certain. Cp. the 
extant personal phrases of the type: he behofad + gemit. ret. Note 
that this type appears to be the only one used in poetry. As an 
example: ‘Nu is se deg cumen, pet ure mandryhten megenes 
behofad godra gudrinca’. Beow. 2647. Concerning the origin 
of the constructive type: nomin. persone (as subject) + verb + 
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gent. vet, see van Wijk, Der Nominale Genetiv Singular, p. 95- 
There are no examples on record, to my knowledge, of personal 
constructions having a nomin. rei for their subject, whether in 
poetical texts or in prose. 

The few instances extant of behofian in combination with 
an infinitive or a dependent clause are considered in section B, 
pp. 121 and 139, respectively. 


OE. (ge)néodad, ‘there is necessity, need’. 


OE. (ge)neodian, a denominative wk verb, ‘to be required’, 
is the same verb, according to Sweet and CH, as neadian, ‘to 
force, compel’. NED mentions two verbs: I. need, ‘to force’, 
obsolete, < OE. niedan (neadian), a denominative verb from the 
noun nead, ‘need’; 2. need, the verb still in use, < OE. neodian, 
a denominative verb of rare occurrence, from the noun néod, 
‘need’. This latter OE. substantive, neod, generally meant ‘“de- 
sire, zeal’, etc., but occasionally occurs with the sense of OF. nead, 
nied, i. e. ‘need’. The verb neéodian, on the other hand, had the 
sense given above, only. All these verbs and nouns are the de- 
scendants of the Prim. Teut. substantives *naudi-, “pressure, need’, 
and *neuda-, ‘desire’, formed on the Prim. Teut. verbal base *nu-, 
‘to press’. From Prim. Teut. *nxauji-, *naudi- are derived also 
the Prim. Teut. verbs *xaujian, *naudian, ‘to force, compel’, 
whence Goth. naujjan, ON. neyda, OHG. nétjan, néten, OS. n6- 
dian, OF ris. néda, and OE. niedan, all = ‘to force, compel’. 

A partial confusion appears to have taken place in OE. of 
two originally distinct groups of words. Cp. on the one hand, 
Prim. Teut. *naudi-, ‘pressure, need’, and Prim. Teut. *neuda-, 
‘desire’, and, on the other, OE. (nead) nied, neod, ‘need’, and 
neod, ‘desire’. ‘The other Teut. dialects do not show this develop- 
ment, to judge from dictionaries. Thus e. g. OS. néd, ¢ *naudt-, 
meant ‘pressure, embarrasmenst’, only, while the sole import of 
OS. niud, < *neuda-, was ‘desire’. 

The OE. verb (ge)neéodian survived into ME, and NE., where 
we find the forms (z)neden, etc., and need, respectively. 

Examples found: Pes abbodes foresceawung sceal beon be pisum, hu pes 


neodige. Reg. Ben. 88:8. — Gyf b geneodige pb ure enig to odrum fece mid 
yrfe. The Anglo-Saxon Laws, Thorpe I, 156:10. — Gyf pe smelre candelle ge- 
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neodige, - - -. Indicia Monast. 120:20. —- Donne pe martirlogium geneodie. ibid. 
T2115. 

The impersonal character of the construction met with in 
one or two of these passages is questionable. Thus in the quota- 
tion from the Anglo-Saxon Laws, the letter / in the phrase ‘p ge- 
neodige’ may stand for the nomin., or the accusative form pet, 
or else it is short for the genitive Jes. Likewise, the construc- 
tion of the last passage cited is not clear, since we cannot know 
for certain what case the form martirlogium represents. 

As is seen from the quotations given, there are unmistak- 
able examples on record of a genit. rei. On the other hand, no 
instances seem to be extant of personal constructions having a 
nomin. rei for their. subject. An assumption of an accus. rel, 
i. e. a direct object in the doubtful constructions in question 
would seem to find a support in the fact that examples are met 
with of the cognate verb beurfan in personal transit. phrases 
such as: “Do hym panne hnesce mettas & godne drincan, eal 
swa hit beforen seid, swylce hwile swa he!) hit bepurfe’. (zeoi 
616., Cockayne III 112). — ‘Gif pu taperas') bepurfe, - - -.’ 
(Excerptione Ecgberti, Thorpe II 120). — Hi nabbad ba lare pe 
hi beporfton. (Inst. of Polity, Thorpe II 328). (See the discus- 
sion on the Impersonale *befearf, below). On the other 
hand, cp. extant phrases of the type: Ic behofie + gemit. ret 
(v. above), as well as Ic bedearf + gemnit. ret (e..g.: “Ic arna be- 
pearf, Exon. Th. 285:17 [quoted from BT]). Cp. also ON.: ek 
parf fess, ‘I want this’. 

The verb (ge)neodian is met with also, though very rarely, 
in combination with a dependent clause. For a discussion of the 
one instance found by me, v. section B, p. 139. 


OE. *bepearf, ‘there is necessity, need’. 


OE. beburfan, ‘to require, need’, belongs to the preterite- 
presents. The simple verb */urfan, ‘to require, need’, etc., is, like 
its etymologically and semasiologically corresponding equiva- 


1) Note that the editor of zept dcdaféwy has altered, unnecessarily, as it 
appears, the phrase he hit beburfe of the MS. into him hit beburfe, and that 
BT, (s. v. beburfan), to the quotation from Thorpe II 120 given there, adds 
the question taperes? 
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lents: OFris. *thurva, OS. thurban, OHG. durfan, ‘to need, to be 
allowed’, etc., ON. Jurfa, and Goth. */aurban, the descendant 
of the Prim. Teut. infinitives *}urban, *hurfan, formed on the 
present (originally preterite) tense, plural number, forms (OE. 
Jurfon), from the Prim. Teut. verbal bases * Surb-, * burf-, “to need’ 
(also = ‘to be allowed’ ). Cp. the ON. verb jarfa, ‘to be necessary’, 
< Prim. Teut. *Sarbon, -en, formed on Prim. Teut. *farba-, ad- 
jective, ‘necessary’, */arbo, noun, ‘want’. The Prim. Teut. base 
* burb-, etc., corresponds to the IE. verbal root *terp-, etc. Cp. 
the IE. root *terb-, whence OBulg. trébovati, ‘to need’. The OE. 
verb bepurfan had the following counterparts: OHG. pidurban, 
etc., and OS. bithurban, ‘to need’. The OER. verb survived into 
ME.. but not into NE. ME. bzarf, etc. 

Examples found: Donne pe salteres beburfe, bonne stric pu mid pinum swyd- 
ran scytefinger on bine wynstran hand. Indicia Monast. V 32. — Gyf be dis- 
ces bepburfe, ponne - - -. ibid. VIII 53. — Gyf pe needle bepurfe, ponne - - -. 
ibid. XVIII 110. — Do pus pa lange be (:swa lange pe? Cp. Ja hwile fe, “as 
long as) hit beburfe. zepi 0:d., Cockayne III 114 (personal construction?). — 
And ich bidde ei eou allen det ge him fulstan to driuan Godes gerichte, lock 
huer hit neod sy and hed eowwer fultumes bidurfe. Codex Dipl. IV 196 (A. D. 
1066). A similar passage ibid. 198. 

Note the constructive type: dat. persone, genit. rei. 

The impersonal nature of the passage from mei didabéwr 
is not beyond all question. The phrase ‘hit beburfe’ may possibly 
be personal, jit having a definite import implied in the preceding 
clause, and the import of the sentence is: ‘as long as this may 
be needed’. As in the case of the semantically cognate verbs 
behofian and (ge)neodian (see above), there are, however, no un- 
mistakable examples extant with this verb of a nomin. rei, in 
the capacity of subject. It appears preferable, no doubt, to con- 
sider the pronoun /uit as a purely formal subject here, in other 
words, the import probably is: “as long as there is need’. 

In the Rushworth Gospel of St. Matthew, ch. V, v. 30, and 
ch. XVIII, v. 6, the verb besurfan occurs in combination with 
dependent clauses. See section B, p. 139. 


OE. (hit) gebyred, ‘it is fitting, proper’. 


As to the etymology, etc., of OE. gebyrian, v. Group 4, p. 57. 
Examples found: Syé6an hine man byrigde, swa him wel gebyrede. Chron, 
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160, C (A. D. 1036); (poetical passage). A similar example ibid. 188, D (A. D. 
1057) (poetical passage). — (He) hine geleahtrode, swa swa hit gebyrede. Dial. 
Greg. 238:16. — Sylle his heorépenig on halgan Dunresdeg, ealswa elcan fri- 
gean men gebyred. Lieb. 446, Rect. 3:4 (g60—1060). Similar passages occur: 
Consuet. monach. 296; Lieb. 134, Eadw. 12 (c. 930); ibid. 258, VI Atr. Appen- 
dix 50 (c. 980—1060); ibid. 267, VIII Atr. 34 (A. D. 1014); ibid. 458, Gebyncdo 
7 (1030—1060); Ailfr. Hom. I 2; Atlfr. Past. Epistle 382; Aélfr. Genesis 107:18; 
Wulfstan 33:18; Inst. of Polity 320; Sermo in festis Marie 101:128. — Se de 
Sone cyng sece, er he him ryhtes bidde swa oft swa him togebyrie, gilde det 
ilce wite. Lieb. 152, II As. 3 (925—c. 935); (personal construction?). — Donne 
pis gedon bid eal fullice wel, swa to dere cristnunge gebyred, ponne - - -. Wulf- 
stan 35:21. — Godes lagum fylge (:man) & lareowum hlyste, swa perto ge- 
byrige. Lieb. 471, Grid 19 (1030—1070). Similar passages occur: ibid. 224, Il 
Atr. Appendix 8:1 (A. D. 991); ibid. 240, V Atr. 13 (A. D. 1008); ibid. 263, 
VIII Atr. Prol. (A. D. 1014); ibid. 356, II Cn. 71 a (c. 1030); ibid. 392, Wer 3 
(c. g50—c. 1050); Wulfstan 13:11; ibid. 34:7; Inst. of Polity 316; ibid. 340. 

The impersonal nature of the construction occurring in the 
above quotations is not in every case unquestionable. Thus in 
the passage from the Dialogues of Gregor, p. 238, the construc- 
tion is probably personal. Cp. unmistakably personal formations 
such as: ‘Stor gebyrep to Godes pegnunge’ (quoted from Sweet). 
It goes without saying that verbs such as gebynian, gedafenian 
and gerisan are of frequent occurrence in personal sentences with 
a nomin. rei for their subject. | 

For a-discussion of existing sentences consisting of a tense 
of gebyrian, ‘to be fitting, proper, in combination with an infi- 
nitive or a subordinate clause, see section B, pp. 122 and 140. 


OE. (hit) gedafenad, ‘it is fitting, proper’. 


OE. gedafentan, a denominative wk verb, “to be fitting, prop- 
er, was formed on the adjective, OE. gedafen, ‘fitting’, origin- 
ally the past participle of a str. verb, Prim. Teut. *daban (*dob), 
‘to be fitting’, from the Prim. Teut. verbal base *dab-, of the same 
import, whence also Goth. gadaban, ‘to be fitting’, and ON. daf- 
na, ‘to increase in strength’ (of youth; originally ‘to become able’). 
The OF. verb did not survive into ME. 

Examples found: Pa dydon hi swa hit halgum ge dafnode. Chad 146:208. — 
His abbodes bebodum on eallum pingum he sceal hyran, peah hit sy, swa swa 


hit ne gedafenad, pet he wyrs do, ponne he lere. Reg. Ben. 18:14. — - - -, gif 
hi willaé Godes lage healdan, swa swa heora hade gedafenad mid rihte. Alfr. 
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Past. Epistle 388. Similar examples occur: A¢lfr. Canons 348; Lieb. 267, VIII 
Atr. 30 (A. D. 1014). 

The construction occurring in some of these passages may 
no doubt be considered as personal. Cp. e. g.: “Well pet geda- 
fenad, pet - - -. Crist II 551. 

As to existing cases of gedafenian, without any (pro-)nominal 
subject, but in combination with an infinitive or a dependent 
clause, see section B, pp. 122 and 140. 


OE. belimp(e)6, ‘it is fitting, proper’. 


The etymology, etc., of the simple verb limpan is given on 
p. 74, above. OE. belimpan survived into ME. Latest in- 
stances given by NED of ME. belimpen, etc., are from the 13th 
cent. 

Examples found: We him pis sella6 mid felda & mid wuda & mid fenne 
swa per to belimped. Cart. Sax. II 58. — Ponne ealle forgielden pone wer ge- 
menum hondum & ealle an wite, swa to 6am were belimpe. Lieb. 64, Af. 31:1 


(871—g01). —- Pa Godes peowas heora tidsangas & heora cyricean mid rihte 
healdan, & pa lewedan, swa him mid rihte tobelimpe. Blickl. Hom. 49:1. 


Cp. belimp(e)d, ‘relation exists’, below. 


OE. *gerist, ‘it is fitting, proper’. 


OE. gerisan, str. verb, ‘to be fitting, proper’, had the follow- 
ing etymologically and semasiologically corresponding equiva- 
lents, viz. OS. *givisan and OHG. garisan (‘eigentlich: zusammen- 
fallen mit’; Fick III 345). The simple verb, OE. risan, etc., is 
the descendant of the Prim. Teut. str. verb *7visan, ‘to move per- 
pendicularly, upwards or downwards, to rise or fall’. Prim. Teut. 
*yisan is derived from the Prim. Teut. verbal base *7zs-, of the same 
import. The OK. verb gerisan, ‘to be fitting, proper’, survived 
into ME. The latest instance adduced by NED, of ME. z7¢se is 
from c. 1200. 

Examples found: His begne ongan, swa bam peodne geras, purh gestes giefe _ 
godspel bodian. Gudlac B 1087. — He het pa gearcian to heora gyftum swide 
menigfealde meréa, swa him mihte gerisan. Ailfr. Be Hester 95:104. 

The following quotation, from De XII Abusivis 300, may 
serve as an illustration of the frequently occurring cases of this 
verb in personal constructions: “Wisdom gerist weru & wifum’. 
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Sentences of the type: (him) gerist + an infinitive or a dependent 
clause, are considered in section B, pp. 122 and 140. 


OE. him gebyred to---, ‘relation to--- is at hand for him’ 
(= ‘he has to do with - - -, stands in relation to - - -’). 


As to the etymology, etc., of OE. gebyrian, ‘to pertain to’, 
see the identical verb with the signification ‘to care’, Group 4, 
Pp. 57, above. Gebyrian is met with, also, having the imports: “to 
happen’, and ‘to be fitting, proper’ (v. present group, pp. 70 
and 94). 


Examples found: Nes he edelboren, ne him naht (adv.) to bam cynecynne 
ne gebyrode (:‘and was in no way connected with - - -’). Zlfr. Hom. I 80. — 
Him ne gebyra6 naht to us. ibid. 270. — Sege me nu her openlice on hwilcere 
byrig bu geboren were, oppe to hwilcere byrig pe to gebyrige. Da cwd he 
him to andwyrde: Leof, swa ic lete on minum gebance bet me to nanre byrig 
swa rihte ne gebyrige swa to pissere byrig, pes pe me pincd. Saints I 530. — 
Ne gebira6 him nan Oyngce (adv.) naper ne to wife ne to world-wigge, gif hi 
Gode willaé rihtlice gehiran. AElfr. Past. Epistle 388. A similar passage occurs 
Lieb. 266, VIII Atr. 30 (A. D. 1014). — Hwet synd pas? Gebyraéd him aht to 
pe? 4ilfr. Genesis, ch. XXXIITI, v. 5. 


OE. him belimp(e)6 to---, ‘relation to - - - is at hand for him’ 
(= ‘he has to do with---, is concerned with---’). 


The etymology, etc., of the simple verb limpan is given on 
p. 74 above. OE. belimpan, ‘to pertain to’, survived into ME. 
The latest example adduced by NED, of ME. bilimpen in this 
sense is from c. 1270. 

Example found: We peah redad, pet munecum eallunga to windrince naht 
ne belimpe. Reg. Ben. 64:22. 

Cp. the same phrase belimp(e)d with the signification ‘it is 
fitting, proper’, above. Concerning the syntactical capacity 
of the dependent clause in existing cases of complex sen- 
tences of the type: belimp(e)d pat - - -, see section B, p. 127. 
As an example of the verb belimpan with a nomin. rei for its sub- 
ject, the following quotation may be adduced: ‘And to 6am Suna 
belimpe seo acennednys, and to bam Halgan Gaste seo fordstzep- 
pung’. A‘lfr. Hom. I 500. : 

7 
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OE. him *gewunad, ‘he takes up his abode (dwells)’. 
(Uncertain Impersonale). 


OE. gewunian, wk verb, ‘to inhabit, dwell’, etc., had the 
following etymologically corresponding equivalents in other Teut. 
dialects: OF ris. wona, wuna, OS. wondn, wunén, OHG. wondon, -én, — 
all = ‘to dwell (od. h. ‘gewohnt sein’»; Feist, p. 293), ON. una, 
‘to be satisfied’, and Goth. *wunan, of the same import. These 
Teut. verbs, OE. gewunian included, are all the descendants of the 
Prim. Teut. verb *wunen, etc., ‘to be satisfied, accustomed, to 
dwell’, from the Prim. Teut. verbal base *wen-, ‘to like, desire’. 
According to Kluge (s. v. wohnen), NHG. wohnen (OHG. wonén, 
-én) originally meant as much as: ‘to feel pleased somewhere’. 
Cp. Walde (s. v. venus): »Wohnung als gemiitliches, trautes Heim ». 
The Prim. Teut. base *wen- corresponds to the IE. root *xen-, 
whence also e. g. Sanskr. vanatt, vanoti, ‘likes, desires’. The OE. 
verb survived into ME., but not into NE. ME. form iwunien, etc. 

Example found: He ba se fear pes hyrdes drafe forhogode & him on bet 
westen gewunode to sumes screfes dura (:took up his abode in the wilderness - - -). 
Blickl. Hom. 199:8. 

Is this a personal or an impersonal construction? ' There are 
not a few instances extant, according to dictionaries, of (ge)wunian 
with the import ‘to live’ in combination with a nomin. persone 
with the function of a subject, though none of the type: he him 
(reflexive dative) gewunad. An assumption of an impersonal con- 
struction here appears quite possible. With regard to this ques- 
tion, see ch. II, p. 213. The very rare instances found by me, of 
the phrase gewunad in conjunction with a subordinate clause are 
considered in section B, p. 140. 


OE. hit is, ‘it exists (is written)’. 


The prototype of OE. 1s, ‘is’, with equivalents in all the IE. 
languages, is IE. *es-tz, from the root *es-. As to the original 
import of this root, see e. g. Brugmann, Kurze Vergl. Gram. § 861 c, 
Paul, Prinzipien § 206. 

Example found: Ac eal swa swa hit ys on dan gewrite de se papa hefd 
giuen, o00e Oa haligan weras ge setton de beod ure federas and ure lareowas 
be haligum mynstrum, swa hi beliuon un awemmed. Cart Sax. I 404 (A. D. 


798). 
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Verbum substantivum with, presumably, the import ‘to exist’, 
frequently occurs in combination with infinitive constructions 
and dependent clauses. For a discussion on the personal or im- 
personal character of such sentences, see section B, pp. 123 
and 135 sq. 


OE. *fylg6, ‘there follows in writing’. 
(Uncertain Impersonale). 


The form fylgd (or fyligd, with a svarabhakti vowel; see 
Wright § 220) is the present tense of the verb fylg(e)an, ‘to follow’, 
a collateral form of OE. folgian (NE. follow), both < Prim. Teut. — 
*fulyen, ‘to follow’. For an explanation of these forms, see K. F. 
Sundén, Ave Old English intransitive-inchoative 0-verbs originally 
at-verbs?, pp. 282—312) The OE. verbs had the following 
counterparts in other Teut. dialects: OS. folgian, folgén, OHG. 
folgén, ‘to follow’, and ON. /fylgja, ‘to follow, assist’. OE. fylg(e)an 
did not survive into ME. 

Example found: Sodlice on dam godspelle fyligd: And hi - - -. Alfr. Hom. 
I 4Io. , 

It is evidently quite possible to consider this construction 
as personal, the contents of the sentence that follows constituting 
the subject. Cp. an analogous case containing the verb standan, 
below. | 


OE. (hit) stent, ‘it occurs, exists (stands written)’. 


OE. standan, str. verb, ‘to stand’, etc., is, like its etymo- 
logically and semantically corresponding equivalents: OFris. stonda, 
OS. standan (stan, stén), OHG. stantan, (stan, stén), ON. standa, 
and Goth. standan, the descendant of the Prim. Teut. str. verb 
*standan, ‘to stand’, from the Prim. Teut. verbal base *séa-, 
(with infix of dental and nasal consonants; cp. the short forms, 
OHG. stén, etc.), of the same import. IE. verbal root *s¢(h)a-, 
whence also Sanskr. tisthati, OBactr. histait1, ‘stands’, Greek 
tornut, “I place’, Lat. sto, “I stand’, szsto, ‘I place’, OBulg. stojzatz, 
‘to stand’, OlIrish tau, t6, “I am’, and others. The OE. verb sur- 


1) In “Minnesskrift af forna larjungar tillagnad Professor Axel Erdmann pa 
hans sjuttiodrsdag den 6 febr. 1913’, Uppsala & Stockholm 1913. 
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vived into ME. and NE. ME. and NE. forms: standen, etc., and 
stand, respectively. 


Examples found: Heora nenig Oas gefe gewonige er hit swa agen se swa 
hit on dissum gewrite stondep. Cart. Sax. II 199 (A. D. 889). — Eft stynt on 


pere bec on bam forman ferse: Et spiritus - - -. Atlfr. Preface 23:16. — Hi ge _ 


wurdon sehte, swa hit her beforan stent. Chron. 122 C (A. D. 1052). Similar 
examples occur: Lieb. 138, I Ew. Inscr. Prol. (A. D. go1—924); ibid. 194, I Ead- 
gar Hundragemot 6:1 (c. 950); Saints I 280:256; Atlfir. Hom. Judith 115:440; 
felfr. Past. Epistle 380; Lieb. 350, II Cn. 62 (c. 1030); ibid. 352, II Cn. 65 
(c. 1030). 

The impersonal character of the verb standan in some of 
these phrases is not incontestable. A case in point is e. g. the 
construction met with in the quotation from A¢lfric’s Preface 
23:16: “Eft stynt on bere bec- - -: Et spiritus - - -’. Cp. a similar 
passage containing the phrase fyligd, mentioned above. Fur- 
ther, it may be possible to consider the pronoun Az? occurring 
in the other examples quoted to have a definite import. The 
same remarks apply to the constructions met with in those pas- 
sages with regard to which I have restricted myself to indicating 
where they are to be found. 

Note the close semantic affinity which obtains between ex- 
pressions such as hit 1s on - - - gewrite, (hit) stent on - - - bec, 
and such as (hit) cwid on - - - bocum, cid on - - - gewrite, etc., 
included in Group 7. 


Group 7: Expressions implying a statement, an explanation; an 
exhortation, an admonition; a permission. 

To this group belong the following verbs: cwejan, cy fan, 
onginnan, secgan, (ge)sweotolian; manian; myn(e)gian; (a)liefan. 
Of these verbs, only cwefan, secgan and (ge)sweotolian are fre- 
quently recorded as Impersonalia. None of them are exclusively 
impersonal. The impersonal phrases concerned, hit cwid, etc., 
are stereotyped, traditional formulz.) 


OE. (hit) cwid, ‘it says’. 
OK. cwejan, str. verb, ‘to say, speak’, is, like its etymo- 
logically and semasiologically corresponding equivalents in the 
1) See Pogatscher, 0. c., p. 294 sqq. 
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cognate Teut. languages, OFris. quetha, OS. quethan, quedan, OHG. 
quedan, ON. kveda and Goth. qifan, the descendant of the Prim. 
Teut. str. verb *kwefan, ‘to say, speak’, a derivative of the Prim. 
Teut. verbal base *kiveJ-, of the same import. The OE. verb 
survived into ME. Latest instance of ME. cweden, quethe, given by 
NED is dated 1546. The past tense quoth (OE. cwed) is still 
in use. | | 


Examples found: Ofer middangeaid mona lixed, gestlic tungol, swa seo 
godes circe purh gesomninga sodes & ryhtes beorhte bliced, swa hit on bocum 
ewip, sipban of grundum godbearn astag. Crist II 701. — Per pba eadigan fun- 
don mid ealra gemedum das domas and Cantwara rihtum beawum ectan, swa 
hit hyr efter segeb and cwyb. Lieb. 12, Wihtred Inscriptio, Prol. 3 (A. D. 695). 
— Gif he on bam ordale ful wurde, do mon pet ilce, swa hit er beforan cwad. 
ibid. 158, II As. 14:1 (c. 930). Cp. Quadrip.: Si in ordalio reus fuerit, fiat ei 


quod supra dictum est. — And mona, hit cwxd, adeorcad - - -; and steorran, 
hit cwed, hreosad ufene of heofonum. Wulfstan 93:5 sq. — Eft hit cwyd on 
odre stowe: - - -. Poenit. Ecgberti, Thorpe II 214. Cp. the Latin version: Ite- 


rum dicitur in alio loco: - - -. | 

Similar examples occur: Lieb. 188, II Eadmund 2 (c. 945); Cart. Sax. III 
75 (A. D. 955); Codex Dipl. III 315 (c. 1000); Poenit. Ecgberti, Thorpe II 228; 
ibid. 230; Eccles. Inst., Thorpe II 410; ibid. 434; Alc. De Virtutibus 379:3. 

In sentences such as: ‘And mona, hit cwzd, adeorcad’, *(hit) 
cwy0d on odre stowe: - - -- (quoted above), it is doubtless permiss- 
ible, and perhaps even preferable, to consider the contents of the 
statement to constitute the direct object (or, possibly, the sub- 
ject, on the supposition that it cwid is apprehended as a passive 
phrase; v. section B, p. 141) of the verb in question. 

As to existing instances of cweJan in combination with a 
dependent clause, see section B, p. I40. | 

There are examples on record, also, of personal constructions 
such as the following: ‘Swa hit geara be bon Cristes bocum ge- 
witgod wees, & us cwebap: - - -.2. Blickl. Hom. 93. 


OE. cyd, ‘a statement is made’. 


OF. cy jan, wk verb, ‘to make known in words, announce’, 
had the following etymological and semasiological equivalents: 
OS. kidian, OHG. kundan, chundan, and ON. kynna (also = ‘get 
to know’). These verbs are the representatives in the individual 
languages of the Prim. Teut. denominative verb *kunjfian, ‘to 
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‘make known’, from the Prim. Teut. adjective *kun}a-, ‘known’ 
(OE. céd, ‘known’). The OE. verb survived into ME. ME. form 
cuden, etc. The verb is still in use in Scottish and in Northern 
dialects, where it has the form kithe, kythe? 


Examples found: Her cy6 on dysum gewrite 6a forewearde Oe Alfiwine - - - 
and se hyred - - - worhton wid Osgod. Codex Dipl. IV 76 (c. 1040).:— Her 
onginned kyban ymbe pises middangeardes ylda. Angels. Minora, Anglia XI, p. 
105. 

As to existing instances of the verb cyjan, without any (pro-) 
nominal subject, in combination with dependent clauses, see sec- 


tion B, p. I4I. 


OE. ongind, ‘a beginning takes place (a statement begins)’. 


OF. onginnan, str. verb, ‘to begin’, is, like its etymologic- 
ally and semasiologically corresponding counterparts in other 
Teut. dialects: OS. beginnan, OHG. biginnan, in-, and Goth. 
duginnan, the descendant of the Prim. Teut. verb *yennan, ‘to 
begin’, from the verbal base *yenn-, of thesameimport. The ulti- 
mate derivation of the verb is uncertain. The OE. verb survived 
into ME. According to NED, ME. ongin fell into disuse early 
in the 13th century, but was retained till the 14th Sry in the 
form agin (gin, gan). 


Examples found: Her ongyn6 be cristendome. Wulfstan 65:14 (heading). — 
Her ongind, men 6a leofestan, ymb ures drihtnes erendgewrite be dxere halgan 
prynnesse. ibid. 226:12. — Her ongind embe twelf derwyrda stanas & gimmas 
pe we leornudan in pocalipsis bere bec. Lapidar 229. — Her ongind embe bises 
middaneardes yldo. Altengl. Kleinigkeiten, ed. Napier, Anglia XI, p. 6. 

Cp. phrases of the type: ongind cyan, ongind secgan (v. cid 
and [hit] segd, respectively). 


OE. (hit) sagd (sagad), ‘it says’. 

OE. secgan, wk verb, ‘to say’, etc., had the following equi- 
valents, corresponding as to etymology and import, in the cognate 
Teut. languages: OFris. sega, OS. seggian, OHG. sagén, and ON. 
segja. These verbs, OE. secgan included, derive from the Prim. 
Teut. verbal base *say-, ‘to say’. The ultimate derivation of 
this root is uncertain. The OE. verb survived into ME. and NE.’ 
where we find the forms seggen, etc., and say, respectively. 
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Examples found: Per pa eadigan fundon mid ealra gemedum das domas & 
Cantwara rihtum beawum ectan, swa hit hyr efter segeb and cwyp. Lieb. 12, 
Wihtred Inscriptio, Prol. 3 (A. D. 695). — Hi swylc geblot ond swyle mor6 
donde weron, swylc her er beforan sede. Orosius 40:27. — Of bem ilcan fol- 
cum forwurdon lytle er, swa hit her beforan segd, nigantiene hund M monna. 
ibid. 128:24. — Her sagad ymb das meran ge-wyrd, be to byssum dege ge- 
wear0, pet-te elmihtig Dryhten sylfa bas world gesohte. Verc. Hom. 96:1. — 
Her segd ymb drihtnes gebyrd ymb ba XII niht his tide. Prognostics, Cock- 
ayne III 164. — Seged on dysum bocum be dere arwurdnysse pyses halgan 
dzeges and be Oere - - - mildheortnysse ures drihtnes hzlendes Cristes, hu - - -. 
Homily John XIII, Grein 3, 151:1. — Her onginned secgan be pam godes sanc- 
tum, be on Engla lande erost reston. Die Heiligen Englands, Lieb. II:1. — Her 
onginned to secgen be pam treowe, pe deo rode wes of iwroht. History of 
the Holy Rood-tree, EETS 103, p. 2. 

Similar examples occur: Cart. Sax. III 373 (c. 980); Leceboc, Cockayne II 
172; Saints II 98:481; ibid. 304:1377; Hexam. 6; Atlfr. Hom. Judith 114:396; Wulf- 
stan 213:14; mept 6¢d., Cockayne III 112 (two instances); Ymbe mannes ge- 
cynde, Cockayne III 146; Chron. 193, D (A. D. 1065); Harrow. Hell 610:1. 

It isa matter of opinion whether in sentences such as: “Her 
sagad ymb das meran ge-wyrd, be to byssum dege geweard, 
peet-te - + -~ (from the Vercelli Homilies, 96:1; quoted above), 
the dependent /et-clause should be considered as the direct ob- 
ject (or the subject) of sagad, or as an explanatory supplement. 
On the former supposition, sentences of this aspect appertain to 
the phrases consisting of a tense of secgan, without any (pro-) 
nominal subject, in conjunction with subordinate clauses. See 
section B, p. I4I. 

There are numerous instances extant of personal construc- 
tions such as the following: “Nu segd us seo boc be Noes ofsprin- 


ge’. Atlfr. De Veteri et Novo Test. 4:6. 


OE. (hit) (ge)sweotolap, ‘a statement, an explanation, is made.’ 


OE. (ge)sweotolian, a denominative wk verb, ‘to state, ex- 
plain’, stands isolated. It was formed on the adjective, Prim. 
Teut. *swetula-, *switula-, ‘clear’, OE. sweotol, ‘clear’, etc., from 
the IE. root *suid-, whence also Lat. sudus, ‘dry, clear’. The 
OE.- verb survived into ME., but died out during that pened: 
ME. form (1)sutelien, etc. 


Examples found: Her swytelad on pissum ge write ba foreweard be Stigand 
bisceop & se hired on ealdan mynstre worhtan. Cart. Sax. I 543 (A. D. 825). 
— Her swutelad on pisum gewrite be bam halgum reliquium pe Apelstan - - - 
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geaf in to sancta Marian - - - Gode to lofe. ibid. II 389:1 (A. D. 932). — Her 
swutelaé on ymb ba foreward be weron ge worhte be twux - - -. ibid. III 653 
(no date). Similar passages occur: ibid. 208 (no date); Codex Dipl. IV 10 
(c. 1020); ibid. 25 (A. D. 1023); ibid. 86 (A. D. 1044). 

With reference to existing complex sentences of the type: 
sweotolad pet - - -, sweotolad hit - - -, see section B, p. I4I. 


OE. manad, ‘an exhortation is given’. 


OE. manian, wk verb, ‘to exhort, remind’, etc., had the fol- 
lowing equivalents in the cognate Teut. languages: OFris. monia, 
OS. manon, and OHG. manén, -(n, all = ‘to exhort’. These verbs, 
OE. manian included, are derived from the Prim. Teut. verbal 
base *men-, ‘to remember, think of’, from the IE. verbal root 
*men-, ‘to think’, whence also e. g. Sanskr. mdmnyate, ‘thinks’, 
Greek prdorat, and Lat. meminz, ‘I call to mind’. The OE. verb 
survived into ME., where there occurs the form manten, etc. 


Example found: Men pa leofestan, her us manap & mynegad on pissum 
bocum & on pissum halgum gewiite, be pisse halgan tide weorbunga. Blickl. 
Hom. 161. 


OE. mynegab, ‘an admonition is given’. 


OE. myn(e)gian, a denominative wk verb, ‘to remind’, etc., 
as well as its one etymologically corresponding counterpart on 
record, OHG. bimunigon, ‘to remind in a solemn manner, to ex- 
hort’, is derived from the Prim. Teut. noun *mumni-, ‘thought, 
mind, desire’, from the Prim. Teut. verbal base *men- (v. the 
verb manian, above). | | 

The OE. verb survived into ME. and NE., where we find 
the forms munegen, etc., and ming, respectively. NE. ming is 
obsolete. The latest instance adduced by NED, is, however, 
dated as late as 1787. 


Example found: Men ba leofestan, her us manab & mynegad on pissum 
bocum & on pissum halgum gewrite, be pisse halgan tide weorbunga. Blickl. 
Hon 161. 


OE. (a)liefd, ‘a permission is granted’. 


OE. (a)liefan, wk verb, ‘to allow’, etc., like OE. (ge)liefan, 
‘to believe’, etc., OS. gilébian, ‘to believe’, OHG. gilouben, ‘to 
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believe’, ivlouben, ‘to allow’, ON. leyfa, ‘to praise, to allow’, and 
Goth. galaubjan, ‘to believe’, uslaubjan, ‘to allow’, is the descend- 
ant of the Prim. Teut. denominative verb *laubjan, ‘to allow, 
to believe, to praise’, a derivative of the Prim. Teut. noun *lauba-, 
‘permission’, from the IE. verbal root *leubh-, *lubh-, ‘to desire, 
like’, whence also Sanskr. lubhyati, ‘desires’, Lat. lubet, ‘pleases’, 
etc., and OBulg. ljubit1, ‘to love’. The OE. verb survived into 
ME. Latest example given by NED of ME. leve(n) is dated 1513. 

The phrase (a)liefd does not occur except in combination with 
an infinitive construction. For examples and discussion of same, 
see section B, p. 124. 


Group 8: The ‘meg cunnian’ group. 


The OE. impersonal verbs of material import and in the 
active voice hitherto passed in review have been arranged approxi- 
mately according to their significations. On the other hand, 
with regard to the very few verbs of this description that still 
remain to be considered, it has seemed the more rational plan to 
desist from the semantic ground of classification and to adopt 
another. Thus in the present group have been brought together 
some few impersonal expressions that do not readily find their 
places in the semasiological categories 1—7, nor form a semantic 
unity in themselves. What makes these expressions stand 
out as members of a class apart, is the circumstance that the 
verbs in question are not recorded as impersonal, except, as in the 
phrases that concern us here, in combination with a modal 
auxiliary, as in sentences of the type: meg cunnian, sceal d@lan. 

The verbs included here are only four in number, viz. cun- 
nian, delan, geferan and séon, and, as pointed out above, they 
have nothing in common as regards their import. The examples 
are very scarce, each of the verbs being recorded once, only, in 
phrases of the structure mentioned. 


OE. meg cunnian, ‘a test, a realization, may take place’. 


OE. cunnian, wk verb, ‘to explore, test, experience’, etc., 
stands isolated. It is the descendant of the WGerm. verb *kunno- 
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gan, formed on the Prim. Teut. preterite-present *kann, *kunnum, 
*kunnan, ‘to understand, to be able’, whence also OE. cunnan, OS. 
kunnan, OHG. kunnan, chunnan, ON. kunna, and Goth. kunnan, 
all of cognate imports. The OE. verb survived into ME. and 
NE. ME. and NE. forms cunnen, etc., and con, respectively. 

The phrase meg cunnian does not occur except in conjunc- 
tion with a subordinate clause. The one example found is quoted 
and discussed in section B, p. I4I. 


OE. sceal dzlan, ‘a cutting up shall take place’. 


OF. delan, a denominative wk verb, ‘to divide’, etc., is, like 
its etymological and semasiological equivalents in other Teut. 
dialects: OF ris. déla, OS. délian. OHG. tetlen, ON. deila, and Goth. 
dailjan, the descendant of the Prim. Teut. verb *dailian, ‘to di- 
vide’, a derivative of the Prim. Teut. noun (*daila-), *datli-,‘a part’ 
(OE. dail, ‘part’), from the IE. root *dhai-, whence also ultimately 
the OBulg. denominative verb deliti, ‘to divide’. The OE. verb 
survived into ME. and NE. ME. and NE. forms delen, etc., and 
deal, respectively. 


Example found: Is pe gud weotod, heardum heoruswengum scel pin hra de- 
Jan. Andreas 952. 


OE. meg geferan, ‘a possibility of accomplishing a distance 
is at hand’. 


The etymology of OF. fevan,° to go, march, travel’, etc., is 
given on p. 72 above. OE. geféran meant ‘to cover (way), 
accomplish (journey)’, etc. The OF. verb survived into ME., 
only, where we find the form zferen, etc. 


Example found: Da ondsworadon hie mec and segdon, pet nere mara weg 
ponne meahte on tyn dagum geferan. Epist. Alex. 160. 


OE. mzg seon, ‘a possibility of seeing exists’. 


OF. seon, str. verb, “to see’, had the following etymologically 
and semantically corresponding counterparts in the cognate lan- 
guages: OFris, sia, OS. sehan, OHG. sehan, ON. séa, s7d, and Goth. 
sailvtan. These verbs, OK. seon included, are the descendants of 
the Prim. Teut. verb *sehwan, ‘to see’, a derivative of the Prim. 
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Teut. verbal base *sehw-, of the same import. The ultimate ety- 
mology of this Teut. base is uncertain. The OF. verb survived 
into ME. and NE. ME. and NE. forms seon, sen, etc., and see. 

Example found: Per meg nihta gehwem nidwundor seon, fyr on flode. 
Beow. 1365. 

Concerning the phrases of the meg cunnian -group, it is hardly 
necessary to assume with Pogatscher, 0. c., p. 294 sqq., that a 
subject, whether definite or indefinite (OE. man), is omitted. The | 
phrases as they stand may be quite as original, it seems, as e. g. 
iit rinp, hine hyngred. The notion of a subject is kept entirely 
in the background. Cp. ch. II, p. 215. 


Before passing over to Section B, Complex sen- 
tences, it now remains to say a few words about some other 
OE. phrases that are, apparently at least, void of any subject, 
and which therefore have the aspect of impersonal constructions. 
They all of them occur either as legal expressions in the Anglo- 
Saxon laws, or else as directions in medical prescriptions. In both 
cases they bear the impress of being stereotyped, traditional for- 
mule. As examples: ‘Gif eaxle gelemed weorped, XXX scill’ 
gebete’. Lieb. 5, Aithelberht 38 (A. D. 601—604). — ‘Cyninges 
fedesl XX scillinga forgelde’, ‘ein Konigskostganger ist mit 20 
Schillingen zu entgelten’, ibid. 4, 7thelberht 12 (A. D. 601—604). 
— ‘Gelicge upweard - - - hebbe him er on mude buteran - - - 
asitte ponne uplang, - - --. Lacnunga, Cockayne III 2. 

Note that Delbriick+) points out the occurrence of similar 
subjectless phrases in the numerous prescripts of the ancient 
Hindoo ritual, as well as in Greek and Roman legal documents. 

It seems undeniable, however, that the subject of phrases 
such as these, although left unexpressed, is far more palpable and 
tangible than in the case of that other category of stereotyped 
expressions discussed above, p. 100. sqq. (hit cwid, etc.), or of the 
meg cunnian-group, and that, consequently, they need not be 
apprehended as impersonal. Accordingly, they are not further 
considered in this treatise. Cp., however, Pogatscher, o. c., p. 
300. 


1) Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanischen Sprachen, Grundriss III, p. 127 sq. 
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SECTION B. COMPLEX SENTENCES. 


Preliminary vemarks. 

In this section are considered OE. sentences consisting of @ 
finite verb, without any (pro)nominal subject, in combination 
with an infinitive construction or a dependent clause. In OE., as 
in other languages, there occur a vast amount of sentences of this 
description. The question now arises whether they should be con- 
sidered as constituting impersonal or personal constructions. This 
problem is naturally contingent on the quality of the function to 
be ascribed to the infinitives or the dependent clauses concerned. 
The present section of my treatise therefore necessarily takes the 
form of an investigation into the syntactical function of the infin- 
itives and dependent clauses, respectively. 

In a large number of cases, the infinitives and the subordinate 
clauses no doubt are, or may be considered as, quite on a par with 
(pro)nominal subjects, as regards their syntactical capacity; in 
other words, we have to do with personal constructions (v. e. g. 
Brugmann, Ursprung, p. 15 sqq; Paul, o. c., § 211), which, how- 
ever, often admit of also an impersonal interpretation, i. e. the infin- 
itive, or the dependent clause, is not apprehended as subject. 
In OE., as in other languages, there are extant, also, a not incon- 
siderable number of complex sentences of similar aspect, that are 
of a different nature, inasmuch as the syntactical function of the 
infinitives or the subordinate clauses is not that of a subject. 

The two types of complex sentences, in OE. represented by 
e. g.: hit fremed him swa gedon, hit nealéced fat he sceal feran, are 
called by Brugmann ‘gebundene Impersonalien’, in contradistinc- 
tion to so-called ‘freie Impersonalien’, i. e. expressions of the type: 
hit rind. The former class are sometimes also called “quasi-imper- 
sonal’ constructions. So e. g. by van der Gaaf, 0. c. These two 
authors do not, it seems, clearly reveal, or have no reason to touch 
upon, the functional discrepancy doubtless obtaining between 
different constructions of a similar aspect. For the purpose of 
illustrating this functional difference. we may compare the OE. 

1) The term complex sentences is for practical reasons here used with a special 
import, neither identical with Sweets term ‘complex sentences, nor’ with his ‘ex- 


tended sentences, having elements from both. (Cp. Sweet, A New Engl. Grammar 
I 167.) 
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typical expressions just quoted, in which the subject function of 
the infinitive or the dependent clause seems unquestionable, with 
e. g. OE. sentences of the types: hine (him) lyst faran, hine (him) 
lyst +a peat-clause, and cwid on bocum pat - - -, where the infinitive 
or the dependent clause, judging from the construction or the im- 
port of the principal verb, cannot, at least not from the outset, be 
the subject. Cp. Miklosisch, 0. c., p. 30 sq. 

In order to distinctly accentuate this discrepancy, the term 
quasi-Impersonale, quasi-impersonal construction, etc., is used in 
this treatise to denote those complex sentences only, in which the 
infinitive, or the subordinate clause, has the function of a subject. 
All other complex sentences in which the principal verb is void of 
any (pro)nominal subject, as in the two examples mentioned, are 
here taken as constituting impersonal constructions. But it 
should be kept in mind that tke latter often may also admit of a 
quasi-impersonal interpretation. On the other hand, sentences 
with a predominant quasi-impersonal aspect may sometimes tend 
towards an impersonal import. 

The denomination guasi-Impersonale has been retained here, 
since, to use the words of Falk-Torp (Dansk-Norskens Syntax, 
p. 6), the sentences in question have the form of impersonal expres- 
sions. 


How are we, then, in every instance to decide whether an’ 


infinitive construction or a subordinate clause is the subject of 
the complex sentence, or whether they serve in another capacity? 
This question is not always easy of solution. 

Let us in the first place consider the infinitive constructions. 


One might expect that the form of the infinitive could give us some — 


indications as to its function. This is, however, not the case. 
The infinitive constructions in OE., as is well known, take three 
different shapes: the pure infinitive; the inflected infinitive, preced- 
ed by the preposition to, the so-called dat. infin. or gerund, corre- 
sponding to Lat. formations of the type: ad eundum and Lat. ger- 
undival forms; and, lastly, the uninflected infinitive, preceded by 
to. As regards the relative frequency in OF. of the three structur- 
al types, it is obvious that the second type, the gerund, is more 
common by far than the other two, and that the first is fairly well 
represented, whereas the third is only met with, comparatively 
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speaking, in a very limited number of instances. For a detailed 
account of the infinitive formations used in OE., see Callaway, 
The Infinitive 1n Anglo-Saxon. 

Originally, the pure infinitive and the gerund no doubt had 
each its special syntactical province. Broadly speaking, the form- 
er was the subject or the object of the complex sentence, while 
the latter implied the idea of a direction or a purpose, as still in 
OE. phrases such as: fie comon fet land to sceawienne. See e. g. 
Brugmann, Kurze Vergl. Gramm., § 805 sqq; NED, s. v. to; Falk- 
Torp, 0. c., p. 193 sqq. 

It is evident, however, that in OE. (and in other Teutonic 
languages as well) the original functional discrepancy had become 
gradually more vague, so much so that the gerund came to be used 
also in the capacity proper to the pure infinitive, which was to a 
considerable extent supplanted by the former. Whether on the 
other hand, the pure infinitive was used in OE. with the function 
from the outset peculiar to the gerund, seems more questionable. 
Note that, as regards verbs of motion, a gerundial function appears 
to be conspicuous in phrases such as Goth.: qemun saihan 
(cp. OE. comon to sceawienne), OE. com gretan, and Mod. German 
er ging schlafen. ‘The existence of constructions of this aspect 
seems to indicate the actual occurrence of a common Teut. pure 
infinitive implying purpose. 

_ The last type mentioned, the uninflected infinitive, preceded 
by to, is, like the gerund, not restricted to any special function. 
For examples, see Callaway, o. c. 

As examples of the identical syntactical function being pos- 
_ sibly involved in the different infinitive formations, the following 
OK. sentences may be adduced: 

Wib fefre eft hylpd syndrige marubie to drincanne. Leceboc, Cockayne II 
134. — Hit ne fremede him swa gedon. Aelfr. Hom. I 394. 

Evidently there is no functional dissimilarity accentuated 
by the different forms of the infinitive constructions displayed in 
these examples, which might easily be multiplied. In both quota-_ 
tions, the infinitive unmistakably has the function of a subject. 
Cp. p. 120 below. 

Since, then, the morphology of the infinitives is no reliable 
criterion as to their function, we must have recourse to another 
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means, in order to establish which sentences should be considered 
as impersonal, and which as quasi-impersonal. The most rational 
method of deciding this question would seem to be to make the 
construction and the import of the respective finite verbs the start- 
ing-point from which to draw our conclusions.1) Conformably to 
this principle, we are no doubt justified in saying, in point of OE., 
that when a finite verb which is elsewhere met with in personal 
constructions, having a nomin. rei for its subject, has impersonal 
form and is combined with an infinitive, this infinitive has the 
function of a grammatical subject, either unconditionally or alter- 
natively, and that, consequently, the sentence is, or may be appre- 
hended as, a quasi-impersonal construction. In the same manner, 
if a finite verb sometimes takes a (pro)nominal accus. rei for its 
direct object, then an infinitive occurring in conjunction with 
this verb should be considered as a direct object, and the whole 
sentence is impersonal. Lastly, whenever there are instances of 
any given finite verb in combination with a (pro)noun preceded 
by the preposition ¢o (as e. g. in the phrase me onhagad to dam 
pinge; v. section A, p. 39), then we may assume the corresponding 
infinitive constructions (as e. g. in the sentence mé onhagad to 
cumenne) to retain an original gerund function. 

This, then, is the basis of reasoning we shall follow in endeav- 
ouring to decide the syntactical function of the infinitive con- 
structions (and the dependent clauses; v. below). It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that it is not applicable in cases where the finite 
verb is not constructed in either of the ways mentioned (as not 
infrequently happens), if, e. g. they take a genit. rei. What prin- 
ciple should we then adopt in order to decide upon the syntactical 
nature of the infinitive? No doubt, we need not hesitate in this 
case, either, to make the construction in simple sentences the start- 
ing-point of the syntactical interpretation of the infinitive. A 
case in point is e. g. the verb (ge)lystan, which verb, in phrases 
where the thing coveted is expressed by means of a (pra)noun, 
takes that member of the sentence in the genitive. 


1) Note that Kjellman, La construction de Vinfinitif dépendant d’une locution 
impersonelle en francais, p. 39, adopts the same hasis for determining the syntac- 
tical nature of the infinitive, but that, as it appears, he does not in the sequel ad- 
here to the principle advanced by him. 
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The other category of complex sentences, consisting of a f1- 
nite verb void of any subject in the shape of a (pro)noun, but in 
conjunction with a dependent clause, i. e. constructions of the 
aspect néaléced Jat ---, him twéonad hwe fer ---, (hit) cwid pat 
---, now calls for our attention. What is the function to be as- 
signed to the dependent clauses? Or in other words, do complex 
sentences of this type represent quasi-impersonal or impersonal 
constructions? In deciding upon this question, we should here, 
too, take the construction of the verb in simple sentences as the 
starting-point of the syntactical interpretation. As in the case of 
the infinitives, we may consider as subjects or as objects, respec- 
tively, such clauses as are dependent on finite verbs that else- 
where occur with a nomin. rei for their subject, or with an accus. 
rei for their direct object. Consequently, in the former case, sen- 
tences containing subordinate clauses may be apprehended as 
quasi-impersonal constructions, whereas in the latter, they are 
looked upon as impersonal. Here also we are confronted with 
the particular difficulty which arises when the verb of the 
principal clause has neither construction. A case in point is once 
more (ge)lystan. But here also the construction in simple sentences 
should be the basis of the syntactical interpretation. 


After these general remarks, let us now pass the relevant 
complex sentences in review. The examples found are given and 
discussed according as they occur in the respective groups, I—8 
(v. section A). As to complex sentences that, on the strength of 
the principle adopted (see above), may be considered as undoubt- 
edly quasi-impersonal constructions, only their existence is indi- 
cated, as a rule. In the case of sentences that are clearly not qua- 
si-impersonal, or with regard to which it seems impossible or diffi- 
cult to decide whether they are quasi-impersonal or impersonal, 
all examples found are given. The two morphologically distinct 
classes of complex sentences (i. e. those containing an infinitive, 
and those consisting of a principal clause + a dependent clause) 
are kept apart. In all those instances of complex sentences which 
we may surmise to be impersonal formations, the verbs of the prin- 
cipal clause are, with but two exceptions, also met with as Imper- 
sonalia in simple sentences. Consequently, the etymology of these 
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verbs is to be found in section A. The two exceptions hinted at 
are the verbs dliefan and cunnian, in combination with an infinit- 
ive or a subordinate clause, respectively. For consistency’s sake, 
the etymology of these verbs has been given there, too, each in 
its proper place. 


CLASS A: SENTENCES CONSISTING OF A VERB WITHOUT 
ANY (PRO)NOMINAL SUBJECT, IN COMBINATION 
WITH AN INFINITIVE CONSTRUCTION. 


Groups I—3. 

In the first three groups there are no instances extant of 

finite verbs + an infinitive. 
Group 4. 

In the groups comprising expressions for a/ffections, we find 
the verbs onhagian, (ge)lician, gelustfullian, (ge)lystan, scamian 
and dpreotan in combination with infinitives. With neither of 
these verbs is the infinitive construction of frequent occurrence, 
except in the case of (ge)lystan. 


The phrase hine (him) onhagad, ‘he feels inclined”), 
occurs in a very limited number of instances in conjunction with 
an infinitive. ; 

Examples found: Me ne onhaga0 nu pa boc ealle to asmaaganne. Aug. So- 
liloquies 65:10. — Oft eac 6a mandweran weor0a0 swe besolcne &- - -swa slawe 
--- Set hie ne anhagad nane wuht nytwyrdes don. Past. Care 288:16. — Pa ne 
onhagode him to cumenne to widermale. Chron. 175, D (A. D. 1052). 

What is the syntactical function of these infinitive construc- 
tions? Whenever the object of the affection is represented by a 
(pro)noun, onhagian appears to be constructed thus: (kine) onha- 
gad to + dat. rei. For examples, see section A, p. 45. Consequently, 
it is no doubt admissible to suppose that in the examples of the 
type: (Aine) onhagad + gerund forms, the latter retain an original 


1) See section A, p. 45, where it is pointed out that onhagian has sometimes 
the sense “to have an opportunity, to be able’, etc., the construction in both cases 
being the same, and that it is very often hard tosay which of these imports is in- 
volved. See also the present section, pp. 121 and 138, where there are adduced 
instances of onhagian with, presumably, the latter signification. 
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gerundial function, i. e. that we are here confronted with imper- 
sonal sentences. The syntactical capacity of the pure infinitive 
occurring in the quotation from the Cura Pastoralis is doubtful. 
As regards a possible gerund function in the pure infinitive, v. p. 
IIO above. 

However, in spite of the existence of the construction (hine) 
onhagad to + dat. rei, it is perhaps permissible to assume that even 
the gerund forms recorded may at least tend to assume the func- 
tion of a subject. The one instance found of a pure infinitive, and 
possibly the word-order of the passage quoted from the Soliloquies 
of St. Augustine, speak in favour of such an assumption. Cp. the 
examples of onhagian with the import ‘to have an opportunity’, 
etc., given below, p. 121. If that is so, we have to annotate a 
change from an original impersonal construction into a quasi- 
impersonal one, due no doubt to the analogy of semantically cog- 
nate verbs, such as (ge)lician, which occur either with a nomin. rei 
or an infinitive for their subject. We have then also to annotate a 
change in the import of the finite verb, which we must assume to 
go hand in hand with the structural alteration. While thus the 
import of the impersonal phrase hine onhagad to - - -, is: ‘an incli- 
nation going in the direction of - -- takes hold of him’, the sense 
of phrases such as hine onhagad don, to donne, in case the infinitives 
have the function of subjects, must be: “to do (this) inspires him 
with pleasure.’ 

There seem to be no reasons to suppose the infinitives in 
question to discharge the function of direct objects, since there 
are no examples met with of onhagian + an accus. rei for its direct 
object. Moreover, if we do, it then follows, in some instances, 
that we have to assume two such objects (: accus. persone and 
accus. rei, the latter in the shape of an infinitive). But are we 
really justified in so doing? - In the absence of reliable instances in 
OE., one may be tempted to dismiss such an assumption. And 
yet the possibility remains that onhagian may have obtained its 
pure infinitive on the analogy of verbs such as (ge)lystan, which in 
simple sentences are constructed with a genitival object on the 
pattern of which the infinitive construction of this verb probably 
originated, implying at first a relatio respiciendi (seech. II, p. 176), 
and, later on, a direct object. If so, the import of sentences of 
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the type under discussion (containing onhagian as a finite verb) 
tended to imply ‘inclination in respect of doing, or to do, a thing 
takes hold of a person’ (i. e. an impersonal construction). Note 
that the identical observations hold good with infinitive construc- 
tions (and clauses) occurring in combination with some other im- 
personal verbs as well. See the individual verbs below. 

The verb onhagian is met with, also, as principal verb in con- 
junction with dependent clauses. But here it has the import “to 
be convenient’, etc. See p. 138 below. 


Since there are examples extant of the verb (ge)lician 
with a nomin. rei for its subject (v. section A, p. 47), we may consid- 
er the infinitives occurring in combination with it to be subjects, 
too, in other words, we need not hesitate to assign to the sentences 
of which they are members, the quality of being quasi-impersonal 
formations. As examples: . 

Licade us efencuman. Bede 276:12. — Gif be licige to sweltenne, - - -- 
De Vitis Patrum 204:292. 
Cp. (ge)lician in combination with dependent clauses, p. 126, 
below. 

It cannot be denied, however, that in such a sentence as the 
one last quoted, the gerundial form may be indicative of also a 
gerundial function, i. e. the construction may be, or may once 
have been, impersonal, although, as shown in section A, p. 46, 
there are no instances on record of the type: him (ge)licad to +- dat. 
vet. If the construction of the passage in question is really imper- 
sonal, then we must assume its import to be: “If a liking going in 
the direction of dying exists for thee, ---.’ (Cp. Falk-Torp, o. c., 
§ 123). ‘These remarks are valid also in the case of gelustfullian 
and several other verbs as well, occurring in conjunction with ge- 
rundial forms, but with regard to which the construction to + dat. 
vet does not seem to be on record. 


There are some few instances met with, too, of the verb ge - 
Lustfulltan in combination with infinitive constructions. 
With regard to the syntactical capacity of these infinitives, the 
same remarks are valid as in the caseof (ge) licztan. Seeabove. 
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Consequently, we are justified, without doubt, in considering also 
sentences such as the following as quasi-impersonal: 

Us gelustfullad gyt furdur to sprecenne be him. A@lfr. Hom. I,360:29. — Us 
gelustfullad byssera rynela angin preostum etywan. Byrhtferd 302:32. 

An example of extant cases of this verb with a nomin. rei for 
its subject is given in section A, p. 48. 

As in the case of (ge)lician and other verbs, the gerundial 
form may possibly indicate also a gerundial function. 


Very numerous are the instances of the verb (ge)lystan 
in combination with a pure infinitive. The gerundial forms, on 
the other hand, are but few in number, and do not seem to occur 
in poetical texts. 

Examples found: Geat unigmetes wel, rofne randwigan, restan lyste. Beow. 
1794. — Eala, ofermodan, hwi eow a lyste mid eowrum swiran selfra willum 
pet swere gioc symle underlutan? Metra X 18. Similar examples occur ibid. 
XIX 11; 16; 33; 393 XXXI 1. — (Prosaic texts; pure infinitives) - - - to bisene 
eallum bam, pe lysteé feran on lines weg. Dial. Greg. 2:21. — Me lysteb sceawian 
& smeagean, hulic ---. ibid. 18:1. — --- and swenceb pes (:his) sawle, be hi 
gehieran lystep. ibid. 34:29. Similar examples occur: ibid. 60:2; 177:22; 182:16; 
209:23; Aug. Soliloquies 1:6; ibid. 64:12; Past. Care 278:5; Bede 3:16; ibid. 398:7; 
Leceboc, Cockayne II 230:23; Blickl. Hom. 51:16; ibid. 101:20; AAlfr. Hom. II 
220; Saints I 356:297; ZElfr. Grammar 211 (several instances); Byrhtferd 303; ibid. 
308; 333; Eccles. Inst., Thorpe II 398; Epist. Alex. 162. -— (Gerundial form) Fela 
me lyste witan des de ic nat. Ne lyst me beah nanes binges swidor to witanne 
bonne pises. Aug. Soliloquies 14:22. — Ic gehwam wille pbeerto teecan be hiene 
his lyst ma to witanne. Orosius 102:25. 

Since there are no unambiguous instances of either a nomin. 
rel, an accus. rei, or of fo + dat. rei, in conjunction with this 
verb (v. ch. I, p. 48 sq.), the question as to the function of these 
infinitive constructions is hard to decide. From the outset, at 
least, the pure infinitive was most probably apprehended on the 
analogy of a genit. rei, i. e. the semantic type was:‘a longing 
(desire) in respect of resting (= a relatio respiciendi) took hold 
of the famous warrior (Beow. 1794), a sense that easily turned 
into: ‘a longing (desire) to rest (= direct object) took hold of 
---, Again the gerundial form twice recorded, may have had a 
gerundial function (:‘a longing going in the direction of --~-’, 
etc.). Cp. the verb (ge)lician + gerundial forms and ON. phras- 
es of the two types: mik fara tidir, mik tidiry at fara, ‘I long to 
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go. (v. Falk-Torp, o. c. § 123.) To judge from the aspect of 
the passage quoted from the Soliloquies of Augustine (14:22), 
the two infinitive forms could be used promiscue. 

The syntactical interpretation of the infinitive as a subject 
may be thought of as a possibility, and if so, this function is 
due to the analogy of semantically cognate verbs such as ge- 
lustfullian, which were constructed with a nomin. rei for their 
subject, or with an infinitive with presumably the identical func- 
tion. Cp. the remarks made on onhagian, p. 114 above, and note 
the similar change in the import of (ge)/ystan which we must 
assume to have come to pass, if a transition from the original 
impersonal construction has really taken place. But as such a 
semantic change has not, as it appears, been reflected in the 
construction of the verb in simple sentences, the syntactical in- 
terpretation under consideration should be acknowledged as a 
more or less strong tendency, only ,not as the predominant syn- 
tactical aspect. 

Cp. (ge)lystan in combination with dependent clauses, p. 128 
sqq., below. 


Instances of the verb scamian as a finite verb in con- 
junction with an infinitive construction are but sparely recorded. 

Examples found: fu swylce for godas hefst pe de sceamad to ge-euenle- 
cenne. Saints I 200:76. A similar instance, ibid. 202:125. — Us sceama6 hit 
nu mare to tellane. Chron. 170 D (A. D. 1050). 

It has been shown in section A, p. 54, that the cause of 
the affection in question is expressed by a genit. rei, or by a 
prepositional phrase (not, however, #o + dat. rei). 

A gerundial function is doubtless inherent in the gerundial 
forms of the examples quoted, since they are probably due to 
influence from other verbs of related import that occur with the | 
preposition fo + dat. rei. It is true, as shown above (p. 110) that 
the gerund and the pure infinitive may be equivalent in point 
of function, inasmuch as both may represent a subject or an ob- 
ject. But as in the present case there are no examples found 
with a pure infinitive, we had perhaps better look upon the ge- 
rundial forms as implying a gerundial function. Since, however, 
in simple sentences the verb is often constructed with a genit: 
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rei, we must admit the possibility that these gerunds may also 
be apprehended as constituting a relatio respiciendi, which in this 
case is easily turned into a relation of cause, so that the gerunds 
may even tend to be conceived as subjects. 

Cp. scamian in combination with subordinate clauses, p. 128 
sqq., below. 


The last of the verba affectuum that concern us in this con- 
nection is a@pbréotan. This verb appears to have been but 
rarely used in combination with infinitives. I have found one 
instance, only: | 

Eac me sceal adreotan --- ymb ealra para Troiana gewin to asecgenne. 
Orosius 42:12. Cp. the Latin version: Tadet etiam --- referre certamina. 

As in the case of scamian discussed above, and on similar 
grounds, it is safer to assume that this sentence represents an 
impersonal, and hardly a quasi-impersonal, construction, 1. e. 
the gerundial form has here, too, probably a gerundial function, 
and a velatio respiciendi1, or a subject function, on the part 
of the infinitive is less salient. Note that a constructive type: 
hine (a) briet to + dat. rei is not on record, as far as I know. See 
section A, p. 55 sq., and cp. the remarks on apréotan in conjunc- 
tion with a subordinate clause, p. 128 sqq., below. 


Group 5. 

The fifth group, comprising expressions for manifestations 
of mental activity, includes two verbs, only, that are recorded 
in conjunction with infinitive constructions, viz. (ge) byncan and 
(ge)tweontan. 


The quasi-impersonal character of the numerous instances 
of sentences consisting of a tense of (ge)Jyncan + an infini- 
tive is unmistakable. As examples: 

Hwet eow pas selest on sefan pinced to gecydanne? Elene 532. — Him 
sylfum selle bynced leahtras to fremman ofer lof godes lices lustas. Juliana 407. 

Note the numerous instances extant of personal construc- 
tions of the type: ping pynced god. For examples, v. section A, 
p. 65. 

Whether in such passages as the one from Elene just quoted, 
the thing spoken of, in that case represented by hwet, is to be 
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considered the subject, or whether the subject function is to be 
ascribed to the gerundial form (to gecydanne, etc.), is another 
question. An acceptation of the former alternative evidently 
implies the assumption of a gerundial function in the infinitive 
construction, while hwet, etc., must be regarded as a direct ob- 
ject, if we adopt the latter. See Paul, 0. c., § 205. 

The possibility of alternatively apprehending the infinitive 
of the above examples as an object seems far less conspicuous 
than the identical possibility with reference to apprehending a 
dependent clause governed by (ge) byncan, as an object (of con- 
tents or limitation). Cp. (ge)byncan in conjunction with subor- 
dinate clauses, p. 132 below. 


The constructive type. hine (him) (ge)tweéeona d, 
etc., + an infinitive is very rarely met with. I have found one 
example, only, viz. the following: 

Hwet (:why) twynad be, 000e hwet ondretst pu de pone helend to onfonne? 
Evang. Nic. 500:14. 

With reference to the function of this gerundial form, the 
same observations are valid as in the case of parallel formations 
containing the verb (ge)lystan (v. p. 116 sq.), since also in the 
case of (ge)ftweonian, in simple sentences, the cause of the affec- 
tion takes the shape of a genitive (or a prepositional phrase, 
though not fo + dat. rei). See section A, p. 68. The collocation 
of the two finite verbal expressions “twynad’ and ‘ondretst’, 
which latter has a nomin. persone for its subject, doubtless fa- 
vours the belief that ‘to onfonne’ should be considered to have the 
function of a gerund. If this is so, it then follows that the im- 
port of the passage is: ‘Why do doubts as regards receiving - - - 
take hold of (exist for) thee’? If we assume the infinitive to 
be the subject, the import is: “Why does the receiving - - - inspire 
thee with doubts’? But this latter signification is secondary and 
perhaps less prominent, for reasons equivalent to those adduced 
in the case of onhagian and (ge)lystan (v. pp. 113 sq. and 116 sq.). 


Cp. (ge)tweonian in combination with dependent clauses, 
p. 135 below. 


Group 
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In group 6, subcategory a, which comprises expressions de- 
noting different aspects of the course of events, there is but one 
verb met with, as it appears, without any (pro)nominal subject 
but in conjunction with an infintive, viz. (ge)weordan, with regard 
to this verb, the syntactical capacity of the accompanying infinitive 
is doubtful. The subject function of the infinitives in sentences 
of the following type, containing principal verbs that belong to 
the present semantic group, subcategory a, is unmistakable, since 
the finite verbs occur elsewhere with a nomin. rei for their subject: 

Hit ne fremede him swa gedon. AZlfr. Hom. I 394. — Wib fefre eft hylpd 
syndrige marubie to drincanne. Leceboc, Cockayne II 134. 

Cp. (p. 136 below) complex sentences of the aspect: him fre- 
med pet ---. 

As regards (ge)weordan, this verb occurs in combina- 
tion with an infinitive construction (a pure infinitive) once, only, 
as it appears, viz. in the following passage: 

Ne ber wer-megda enig wiste hwet oder cwed, ne meahte hie gewurdan 
weall stenenne up ford timbran. Metr. Paraphrase XXV, Thorpe 101:33. 

Here the verb has a specialized signification, the phrase in 
question implying: ‘they could not agree ---.’ See section A, 
p. 83, where it is shown that, when (ge)weordan has the im- 
port mentioned, and the thing, etc., agreed upon, is represented 
by a (pro)noun, this (pro)noun is in the genitive case, or else 
preceded by a preposition. Thus the pure infinitive of the quo- 
tation just given stands, strictly speaking, for a genitive of a 
(pro)noun. It is probable that this infinitive was at first felt 
to discharge the function of a genit. respiciend1, and that it lat- 
er on adopted that of a direct object. The interpretation of 
the infinitive as a subject, and the sentence as quasi-impersonal, 
should also be admitted as a possibility. But this secondary syn- 
tactical function was probably not very prominent. See the 
analogous case of (ge)lystan, p. 116 above. 

Cp. (ge)weordan in conjunction with subordinate clauses, 
p. 136 below. 


The following verbs belonging to Group 6, subcategory b,. 
which includes expressions for different aspects of the state of 
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things, are found in combination with infinitives: onhagian, be- 
hofian, gebyrian, gedafenian, gerisan and verbum substantivum. 
Of these, gebyrian and verbum substantivum are pretty frequently 
recorded in sentences of this type. . 

As regards onhagian with, presumably, the sense ‘to 
have an opportunity’, etc. (v. p. 113, above), there are but few 
instances on record of this verb in combination with infinitive 
constructions (gerundial forms, only). 

Examples found: Se de egber gescop ---, forgife me pet me to egdrum 
onhagige, ge her nytwyrde to beonne, ge huru pider to cumane. Aug. Solilo- 
quies 2:16. — Foréamée det Oxtte hine ne onhagode utane ford to brenganne 
. mid weorcum, innane he hit gedafode. Past. Care 417:17. —- Nu ne onhagad 
us na swidor be 6am to sprecenne. ‘Elfr. Hom. I 446. — Ic hebbe nu gega- 
derod on pyssere bec pera halgena prowunga pe me to onhagode on englisc to 
awendene. Saints I 4:37. 

Concerning the probable function of these gerundial forms, 
cp. the discussion on onhagian as a verbum affectus, p. 113 above. 
Thus in point of the present case, too, we are concerned with 
impersonal sentences, which, however, tended to acquire a quasi- 
impersonal import, 1. e. there is also a tendency to apprehend 
the infinitive as subject. 

Cp. onhagian in combination with subordinate clauses, p. 138 
below. 

Very rare, too, are the cases of the verb behofian in 
complex sentences of the kind under discussion. I have anno- 
tated the following examples: 

ZElces licuman zagan behofad preora binga on hym silfum to habbene - - -. 
Aug. Soliloquies 27:11 (doubtful construction; see section A, p. 91). — (The Holy 
Ghost shall tell you the things) dade behofa6 } gehrised to cuoedanne. Gosp. 
Luke, ch. XII, v. 12, Li. — --- dade bi-hofad to cweodanne. ibid. Ru. Cp. the 
Lat. version: --- que oporteat dicere. 

It has been pointed out (section A, 1. c.) that the usual 
construction of this verb is: he behofad pisses pinges, “he needs 
this’, and that there are no instances of a nomin. rei with the 
capacity of a subject. Besides this type of construction, there 
also occurs the following: he behofad + a peat-clause (as direct ob- 
ject). Cp. sentences such as the following: ‘Huru dzs behofad 
heleda eghwylc, pet ---.? Soul I. | 

The function of the gerundial forms recorded is therefore 
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uncertain. It is most probably originally gerundial, and if so, 
the import of the sentences is ‘there is a necessity at hand, going 
in the direction of, etc.” Cp. the remarks made (on p. 115, above) 
on the verb (ge)lician in combination with gerundial forms. An 
assumption of an objective function does not seem impossible, 
either, in view of the existence of the construction: he behofad 
+ a pet- clause. 

Cp. behofran in conjunction with dependent clauses, p. 139 
below. | 

As mentioned above, the verb gebyrzizan is by no means 
rare in conjunction with infinitive constructions. Much more 
scarce are parallel instances of gedafentan and gerisan, 
all three of them appertaining to the semantic category moral 
fitness. 

Inasmuch as there are examples extant in the case of all 
these verbs, of the following constructive type: thing (as subject) 
gebyred, etc., him (for examples, see section A, p. 95 sqq.), there 
is (with the exception of the gerundial form, v. below) hardly any 
doubt about the predominance of the subject function of the 
respective infinitive constructions. An organic transitive regimen 
with these verbs is of course inconceivable. Cp. extant complex 
sentences of the type: him gebyred, etc., pat --- (p. 140, below). 

As examples: Hwet secgad 6a boceras det gebyrige zrest cuman Heliam? 
Gosp. Matth., ch. XVII, v. 10, Corp. Cp. the Lat. version: --- dicunt quod 
Eliam oporteat primum venire?. — Hu ne gebyrede phe gemiltsian pinum efen- 
peowan? ibid. ch. XVIII, v. 33, Corp. — Nyste gyt b me gebyrad to beonne 
on bam dingum 6e mines feder synt? ibid. Luke, ch. II, v. 49, Corp. Cp. the 
Lat. version: --- oportet me esse? — Pe gedafenad pine peode to leranne. 
Bede 2:13. — All bas ping bere neowan deode Ongolcynnes in Godes geleafan 
gedafenad cud habban. ibid. 74:13. — Her ongynd seo endebyrdnyss, hu mune- 
cum gerist to healdenne pone regollican beaw. Consuet. Monach. 294. 

It has been hinted above that the subject function is per- 
haps not in every case incontestable. This doubt applies to con- 
structions consisting of a form of the verbs gebyrian, gedafenian, 
and gerisan as principal verbs + gerundial forms. Thus it is cer- 
tainly admissible to consider the gerundial form occurring in the 
quotation from the Gospel of St. Luke, ch. II, v. 49: “me geby- 
rad to beonne - - -’, to have also the function of a gerund, which 
implies that the sentence is truly impersonal. Cp. extant phrases 
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of the type: lim gebyrad to + dat. ret, “he stands in relation 
to ---, has to do with ---°’. See section A, p. 97. 


The last of the verbs belonging to subcategory b which con- 
cern us in this connection, is the substantive verb. There 
are numerous instances on record of this verb in combination 
with infinitive constructions. | 

As examples: (a. The infinitive has no direct object.) He to Rome ferde 
& peer his lif geendade, swa swa hereefter is swutolecor to secgenne. Bede 298:12. 
Cp. the Lat. version: - - -, ut in sequentibus latius dicendum est. — Swide unge- 
lice of Oisse tiide me is to lifigenne. ibid. 424:4. Cp. the Lat. version: - -- ui- 
uendum est. — On wintres timan, ---, on bere eahtepan tide bere nihte is to 
arisenne. Reg. Ben. 32:12. — Nis bam bisceope ne bam sacerde pam men to 
forwyrnanne scriftes be him bes togyrnd. Poenit. Ecgberti, Thorpe II 176. 

(3. The infinitive has a direct object.) Is nu fordi munuchades mannum 
mid micelre gecnyrdnysse to forbugenne 6as yfelan gebysnunga, and geefenle- 
can bam apostolum. A#lfr. Hom. I 400. — Us is to secenne, gif we geswencte 
beod, pa bote et gode ---, and mid ealra heortan urne helend pladian. Saints 
I 376:181. — To sittane on minre swipran healfe o60e on wynstran nys me inc 
to syllanne. Gosp. Matth., ch. XX, v. 23, Corp. Cp. the Lat. version: sedere 
--- non est meum dare uobis. — Micel (:much) is to hycganne wisfestum menn, 
hwet seo wiht sy. Riddle XXIX 13. 

It should be noted that a modal element, viz. the notion of 
obligation, necessity, or the like, is undoubtedly inherent in 
these sentences. Semantically they are on a par with sentences 
containing predicate-verbs such as gebyrian, gedafenian, gerisan, 
i. e. they may be interpreted as implying ‘obligation (necessity, 
duty) going in the direction of acting so and so ( = gerundial 
sense), or to act so and so (= object of contents or limitation, 
qualifying the modal notion) exists for a person’. If we contend 
that here the gerundial forms are subjects and that the verbum 
substantivum is a pure verb of existence, this interpretation implies 
that the modal notion of obligation, etc., is exclusively expressed 
by the gerundial form and not by this form in conjunction with 
verbum substantivum. If we assume that the notion in question 
is expressed by the gerundial form in conjunction with verbum 
substantivum, this fact prevents us from looking upon the gerund 
as being in its entirety a subject, and upon ‘to be’ as having 
exclusively the sense of an existential verb. In other words, 
the morphology of the sentences forbids a grammatical analysis 
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as to which words are grammatically their principal constituents. 
Which of these views as to the expression of the modal notion 
should be adopted? It is not a matter of doubt, to my mind, 
that the modal notion, which is the semantic subject, is ex- 
pressed by both the gerundial form and verbum substantivum. 


In the first two examples under f, we are concerned with 
two co-ordinated infinitives, of which the first has the form of 
a gerund, but the second that of a pure infinitive. In this case, 
the latter form should undoubtedly be apprehended as having 
gerundial function, and the form itself may be due to the inci- 
pient functional confusion of the gerund and the pure infinitive, 
scarcely to influence from Latin constructions such as dare est. 


In sentences like the one quoted from Riddle XXIX, p. 3: 
“Micel is to hycganne wisfestum menn, hwet ---’, the proxi- 
mate interpretation should be ‘obligation in the direction of 
thinking much what ( =direct object), etc., exists for wise men’. 
But it is evidently possible, also, to assume that the infinitive 
has a passive sense, which amounts to saying that e. g. in the 
example mentioned, the clause initiated by wet constitutes the 
subject. And similarly in other cases, mutatis mutandis. We 
may compare sentences such as the following: 


Forbig nis na to onsceonienne seo sode gecynnednys. Poenit. Ecgberti- 
Thorpe II 172. Cp. the Latin version: Non est rejicienda vera conversio, and 
OHG. examples such as: ze karawenne sint, ‘preparanda sunt’, ze kesezzanne 
ist, “restituenda est’ (quoted from Sundén, Essay II p. 103). 

Cp. also the gerundial function of the infinitive construction 
in personal sentences such as: 

Pa ba Agustinus bone §. stol fenge hafde on pare burh, ---, swa hit (:this) 
ys to redon on Ystoria Anglorum. Chron. 128, F (A. D. 995), and LG.: dat 
steit to lovende, ‘that is to be believed’ (quoted from Falk-Torp, 0. c., § 122). 

Verbum substantivum also occurs in conjunction with subor- 
dinate clauses. See p. 136 below. 


Among the verbs included in Group 7 there is one, only, to 
my knowledge, that occurs in conjunction with infinitive con- 
structions, viz. dliefan. There are but few cases of this type 
extant. 


f 
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Examples found: Alyf6 reste-dagum wel to donne hweber Oe yfele? Gosp. 
Mark, ch. III, v. 4, Corp. Cp. Li.: is alefed hrestdagum wel wyrce ¢ yfle?, and 
Ru.: gif is alefed on reste-dagum wel wyrca f¢ yfle? The Lat. version has: licet 
--- bene facere an male? — Pharisei --- hine axodon hweder alyfO enegum 
men his wif forletan. ibid., ch. X, v. 2, Corp. Cp: Li. and Ru.: - - - is alyfed 
---, The Lat. version has: Si licet viro uxorem dimittere? — Alyf6 gaful to 
syllanne $am Casere? ibid., ch. XII, v. 14, Corp. Cp. Li.: --- is gelefed to seal- 
lane geafel Sem caseri? The Lat. version has: Licet dare tributum Cesari? 

It has been pointed out by Sundén (Essay II, p. 386 sqq.), 
that in sentences such as these, the import appears to oscillate, 
Speaking of constructions of the types: sweotolap pat ---, alyfd 
don, etc., he says (1. c.): “Here the sense of the predicate-verbs 
appears as passival, if they are apprehended as being predicated 
of the subordinate clause or the infinitive construction. But the 
sense is apprehended as trans., if the constructions are considered 
as impersonal ones’. Note the Li. and Ru. renderings of the Gos- 
pel passages quoted. 

The passive sense is doubtless a secondary development. Cp. — 
hit cwtd, etc., bet ---, p. 140 below. It is self-evident that, if the 
constructions in question are considered to be passive as to sense, 
the infinitives, whether pure or inflected, function as subjects, 
and that an active import implies that they are direct objects. 
No gerundial function is discernible in the extant gerundial forms, 
in view of the genesis of the constructive type in question, as 
established by Sundén, Essay II, p. 510. It may be permitted 
to quote his words: ‘The latter (i. e. impersonal) use (of dliefan) 
was proximately an imitation of the corresponding Latin use of 
licet; but it was supported by analogous native constructions such 
as: Her swutelad on disum gewrite, bet --~. Note that Sundén, 
l. c., maintains sentences such as the following: ‘Pa heofonlican 
geryno pa nanegum men ne alyfad to secganne’ (Guplac 86:6), to 
be passive in import. Consequently, he translates this passage 
thus: “those heavenly secrets which are permitted to no man to 
say’. This passive sense in the active form is said to be due 
to the passive import that is undoubtedly more or less promi- 
nent in the impersonal phrase (@liefd. 

However, another explanation would seem to be quite as 
possible here, viz. that ‘alyfad’ has an active sense, as well as 
form, and that it represents a manner of rendering the notion: 
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‘they, 1. e. one, allows’, or “the rules allow’. My reason for this 
Opinion lies in the fact that we find (in Bede) the following 
passages: 

After hu feola daga alefad him (:the new-born child) bem geryne onfoon 


fulwihtes bedes? (74:14). Cp. the Latin version: post quot dies hoc liceat - - - 
sacramenta percipere? — Gif wiif numen sy in monadadle gewunan, hweder ale- 


fa6 hire in circan gongan? (74:17). 


The construction met with in these two passages does not 
find its explanation in an assumption of a passive import, where-_ 
as, if we consider ‘alyfad’, ‘alefad’, as equivalent to ‘one allows, 
the rules allow’, all three instances are accounted for. 


CLASS B: SENTENCES CONSISTING OF A PRINCIPAL VERB 
WITHOUT ANY (PRO)NOMINAL SUBJECT, IN COMBINATION 
WITH A DEPENDENT CLAUSE. 

As to the functions attributable to dependent clauses, and 
the principle to be tollowed in deciding the question: personal or 
impersonal construction?, see above, p. 108 sqq. 


Groups I—3. 


Group 


In Group I there is no representative extant of the present 
type of complex sentences. In Groups 2 and 3, we find the verb 
nealécan, only, in. expressions of the following aspect: neal é - 
ced fat ---, lit. ‘it approaches (in a temporal or local sense) 
that ---’. These are of unmistakably quasi-impersonal nature. 
Cp. the numerous instances of personal constructions such as: 
“Geneolehte freolsdeg’. Gosp. Luke, ch. XXII, v. 1, Corp. 


4. 

If we turn to Group 4, we find a comparatively large num- 
ber of verbs without any (pro)nominal subject, but combined 
with a dependent clause. As to the expressions egled pat 


--- (lit. ‘it troubles that ---’), la@fhad pet --- (‘it causes loath- 
ing that ---), (ge)licad feat ---, (‘it causes pleasure that 
---), andoflicad Jat --- (‘it causes displeasure that - - -’), 


these are quasi-impersonal formations, no doubt, in view of the 
fact that of the four verbs concerned, eglian, lapian and. oflictan 
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are always constructed, either as here, or else with a nomin. rei 
for their subject, and that, as mentioned already, (ge)lictan occurs 
not only as an impersonal verb, but also with a (pro)nominal 
subject. Examples of this latter usage abound. See dictionaries. 


In the Gospel of St. Mark, ch. IV, v. 38, Corp., Li. and Ru.,. 
there occur the following sentences: 

Ne to de byred fordon pb we sie dead? Li. and Ru.; Ne belimpd to be p 
we forwurdad? Corp. 

The verbs (ge)byrian and belimpan here clearly 
have the signification ‘to cause solicitude’, 1. e. they belong to 
the verba affectuum. ‘The quasi-impersonal nature of these con- 
structions is obvious. Cp. the Lat. version: ‘non ad te pertinet 
quia perimus?’, and see p. 135 sqq. concerning these verbs as 
met with in quasi-impersonal sentences where they have the more 
original sense ‘to happen’, in which case they, in simple senten- 
ces, are always constructed with a nomin. rei for their subject. 
On the other hand, note the construction of gebyrian as an imper- 
sonal verbum affectus (v. section A, p. 57). 


With regard to subordinate clauses occurring in combination 
with either of the verbs langian, (ge)lystan, (ge)scamian, apreotan, 
forscamian, (ge)hreowan, ofhreowan, and ofbyncan, as principal 
verbs, all of them appertaining to verba affectuum, the functional 
question is not quite so easily solved. 

As to langian, this verb occurs in combination with a 
dependent clause in the following passage: 

Hzled langode, wxeglidende swilce wif heora, hwonne hie of nearwe - - - ofer 
streamstade stappan mosten. Genesis A 1331. 

It has been shown in section A (p. 52) that, whenever the 
cause of the affection implied in the principal verb is expressed 
by means of a (pro)noun, this is either a genitive, or else forms 
part of a prepositional phrase. The function of the dependent 
clause in question is therefore doubtful. The structure of the 
passage is doubtless due to ellipsis (of Jes). Cp. the following 
complex sentence, quoted already in section A (p. 52): ‘Hine 
Ozs heardost langode, hwanne he of disse worlde moste’ (Blickl. 
Hom. 227). 
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But we may justly ask whether, after the ellipsis had taken 
place, the sub-clause did not, in course of time, tend to be appre- 
hended as implying, not ‘in respect of the time when, etc.’, but 
only ‘when, etc.’, which means that the dependent clause has 
assumed the character of an object. . 


The verbs (ge)lystan, (ge)scamian and 4 préo- 
tan also occur in conjunction with infinitive constructions, the 
syntactical capacity of which, mostly parallel, no doubt, with 
that of the subordinate clauses, has been discussed above, pp. 
116, 117 and 118, respectively. 

The first of these verbs, (ge)/ystan, of such frequent 
occurrence in combination with infinitives, is very rarely recorded 
in sentences of the kind that concerns us here. I have annotated 
the following instances: | 

Me lysteb nu, bet ic nyste na eall. Dial. Greg. 267:14. A similar example 
ibid. 303:6. — Ac me lyste bet D du me sede sume hwile ymb p, bonne pu 
me ascode. Boethius 87:20. — AZlcne man lyst, pet he hine mote gerestan. 
Aug. Soliloquies 2:7. 

Of (ge)scamian, a fairly large number of relevant ex- 
amples have been found: 

Ac me sceamaé nu Ozt ic hit er ne ongeat. Boethius 98:25. — Da wor- 
oldlecan lecas scomab det hi onginnen 6a wunda lacnian de hi gesion ne magon. 
Past. Care 25:20. — Ne sceamige nanum men, det he anum lareow his gyltas 
cyde. lfr. Hom. II 602. Similar examples occur: Aug. Soliloquies 64:14; Past. 
Care 427:23; ibid. 24; Ailfr. Hom. I 528; Saints I 272:167; Wulfstan 165:8; ibid. 
302:1; Gosp. Luke, ch. XVI, v. 3, Corp.; Alc. De Virtutibus 381:242. 

As to d@ breotan, only the following instances of this verb 
in combination with a dependent clause, have been found: 

Hy to er apreat, pet hy Waldendes willan lesten. Gublac B 816. — Hie 
wile lifigende late adreotan, Ot heo Ourh fyrena geflitu fahde ne tydre. Solo- 
mon and Saturn 447. — Ac hwi ne lete ge eow pon apreotan pb ge ne wundri- 
gen & ne herigen pte unnyttre is, pb is bes eordlica (:wela?).!) Boethius 72:19. 
— Ne adreat hine na Owt he 0a dysegan ne telde ---. Past. Care 355:16. A 
similar example occurs ibid. 405:22. 

Just as with regard to the infinitives occurring in combina- 


tion with these three verbs, and for identical reasons, the func- 
. tion of the clauses of the examples quoted above, appears to oscil- 


1) Inserted by editor. 
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late. We should expect sentences of the following type: hine 
lyst(ed) pas pat ---. As a matter of fact, there are such senten- 
ces on record. Thus we find e. g:: 

Pes us scamad swyde pet we bote aginnan. Wulfstan 165:39. — Ne sceal 
pes abreotan pegn modigne p he wislice woruld ful-gonge. Codex Exoniensis, 
ed. Thorpe 347:31. (fr. BT.) 

Doubtless, we may consider the type: hine lyst(ed) pat ---,. 
to have originated in the dropping out of an originally extant 
pronoun such as fe@s, which was perhaps felt to be unwieldy. 
Such a development is certainly not unparalleled, as is well 
known. The new structural type was supported by similar. for- 
mations occurring in the case of semantically cognate verbs with 
regard to which they were organic. 

What, then, should be considered the syntactical capacity 
of the clauses in question? Any other functions than that of a 
subject or an object are hardly to be thought of. And 
yet we may, here also, quite legitimately adopt the view that 
the omission of a pronominal genit. rei, i. e. Jes, appositionally 
qualified by the dependent clause, did not immediately transform 
this clause into an object or a subject, but that the clause proxi- 
mately’ retained the import ‘in respect of the circumstance that 
--~-", though the velatio respiciend: was not particularly expressed. 
It was the decrease in use of Jes in this connection that increased 
the tendency on the part of linguistic instinct to apprehend the 
naked clause as a direct object in the case of (ge)lystan, but as a 
subject in point of (ge)scamian and dpréotan, since here the relatio 
vespiciendt proximately tended to become a causal relation (= 
a causal adverbial phrase). For in the latter case a functional 
change of the causal adverbial phrase could only result in the 
function of a subject, i. e. the sense ‘a feeling of shame, or indig- 
nation, etc., in respect of, or on account of, the notion implied in 
the dependent clause, takes hold of a person’ has at last been 
turned into the import: ‘the idea contained in the sub-clause 
causes a sense of shame, etc., in a person’. As to the possibility 
of apprehending the dependent clause governed by (ge)lystan as 
subject, the same remarks hold good as in point of (ge)lystan + 
an infinitive (p. 116 sq.). 
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In this connection may be considered the verb forscam- 
tan, which occurs, in at least one instance, without any (pro)- 
nominal subject but in combination with a dependent clause. 
The passage in question reads as follows: 

---& hie forscamige det hie eft swa don. Past. Care 151:17. Cp. the 
Latin version: augere culpam erubescant. 

There would seem to be no examples on record of the verb 
forscamian with either a genit., or a nomin. rei. (See section A, 
p. 55). But the functional interpretation of the subordinate 
clause is identical with the one given in the case of the subor- 
dinate clauses dependent on (ge)scamian and «a freotan. Cp. extant 
personal constructions such as the following: “We forsceamad 
dzedbote don’. Scint 49:10. (from BT). 

Here the phrase ‘dzedbote don’ has the function of a causal 
adverbial phrase. 


It has been mentioned in section A, on pp. 51, 59, and 56, 
that the verbs (ge)hreowan, ofhreowan and of byncan 
are often constructed with a genit. rei, but that there are 
instances extant, too, of all these verbs with a nomin. rei for 
their subject. Examples of (ge)hreowan and of byncan in personal . 
constructions of this latter description are adduced in section 
A (pp. 51 and 57), and of ofhreowan here below. 

Consequently, we need not hesitate to ascribe a subject func- 
tion also to the subordinate clauses of sentences such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Hreaw hine swide bet he folemegba fruman aweahte. Genesis A 1276. — 
pa gereaw him eft, pet his handgeweorc swylc sar prowjan sceolde. Wulfstan 
213:9. — Me ofhreow pet hi ne cudon 6a godspellican lere. A:lfr. Hom. I 2. 
Cp. personal constructions such as: Ha ofhreow 6am munece Oes hreoflan 
megenleast. ibid. 336. — Me ofbincd det ic hig worhte. Alfr. Genesis, ch. VI, 
v. 7. — Xerxis, swide him 6a ofpyncendum det his folc swa forslagen wes, he 
self ba berto for ---. Orosius 80:23. 

It should, however, be kept in mind that the existence of 
unmistakably impersonal constructions of these verbs in simple 
sentences must necessarily have influenced OF. linguistic instinct, 
so as to make it inclined to apprehend the dependent clause also 
on the analogy of a genit. rei. Cp. impersonal constructions such 
as the following: ‘pa (sc. me) pes ofduhte pb se beoden wes 
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strang & stidmod’. Metr. Paraphrase, ed. Thorpe, 279:32. ‘This 
implies that the import tended to be: ‘in respect of the. circum- 


_ stance that ---’, or even ‘because’. But in the present case, this 


Group 


syntactical aspect had perhaps less prominence, since in simple 
sentences these verbs also occur with a nomin. rei for their sub- 
ject. The same remarks are true in respect of the following quo- 
tation (given already, in section A, p. 57): 
Ne ofpingd hit de, gif ic pus wer geceose? Apoll. of Tyrus 29:34, 

on the supposition that we consider the construction of this sen- 
tence to be impersonal and, consequently, the phrase ‘ne of- 
pingd hit de?’ is interpreted as implying: ‘dost thou not feel griev- 
ed?? But as pointed out in section A (I. c.), the impersonal 
character of the sentence is uncertain, since the contents of the 
conditional clause may doubtless be apprehended as subject (and 
not as causal adjunct) to the principal verb, and, consequently, 
the phrase ‘ne ofpingd hit de?’ may be supposed to have the more 
secondary signification “does it not cause thee grief’? 


5. 

There are several cases on record of verbs appertaining to 
Group 5, without any (pro)nominal subject, and in combination 
with subordinate clauses. , 

The personal character of such complex sentences is in some 
instances beyond all doubt. This holds good with phrases such 
as: (ham) becymd on mod fat ---, lit. ‘it comes (him) on 
the mind that ---’, (him) becymd to gemynde hi ---, 
lit. ‘it comes to (his) memory how ---, scined pet ---, ‘it 
is apparent that ---, etc., since in simple sentences these two 
verbs occur with a nomin. rei, only. In other cases, the subject 
function of the respective clauses is more questionable. This is 
true with regard to clauses dependent on finite forms of the verbs 
(ge)mé@tan, (ge) pyncan, (ge)tweogan (-twéon), and (ge)tweonian. 

Of these, (ge) m@tan occurs in some few instances, only, 
in sentences of this description. 

Examples found: A®fter twam gearum Pharao mette, pet he stode be anre 
ea. Azlfr. Genesis, ch. XLI, v. 1. — Gyf mon meted p he geseo earn on his 
heafod ufan gesettan, p tacnad micel weordmynd. Prognostics, Cockayne III 


168. — Gyf hine meted p ---. ibid. — Similar examples occur: ibid. 170 (two 
instances); 172 (two instances); 174; 176. 
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To judge from the form, only, of some of these quotations, 
they might just as well be considered to contain personal con- 
structions, having a nomin. persone for their subject, in which | 
case we must assume the clauses to function as direct objects. 
Cp. the following passage: 7 

Ic pe lede, ber bin mod oft ymb reeswed & eac met (Boethius 51:13), 
and see the discussion of the same, section A, p. 62. There are, 
however, no unequivocal examples of a nomin. persone on record, 
and this circumstance, coupled with the fact that there are some 
unmistakable instances extant of accus. persone (v. examples), 
renders it unnecessary to suspect a different mode of construction 
in the two cases. In other words, we may take it for granted 
that in the passages quoted, we have to do with instances of ac- 
cus. persone. 

As to the syntactical function of the dependent clauses, it 
has been pointed out in section A, p. 61, that it is evidently 
quite on a par with that of e. g. the pronoun hwet in sentences 
such as this: “Ic swefna cyst secgan wylle, hwet me gemette to 
midre nihte’ (Rood 2), and that, unless they may be considered 
as subjects, both hwet and the dependent clauses must be ob- 
jects of contents. It was mentioned, too, that there are no un- 
mistakable examples of the verb (ge)m@tan with a nomin. rei for 
its subject, nor with an accus: rei for its object. The dependent 
clauses must be said to function, proximately, as objects indicat- 
ing the limitation or the contents of the dreaming, 1. e. they are 
‘ adjuncts of limitation or contents. Cp. personal constructions 
containing the semantically cognate verb swefnian, such as: ‘Gif 
Su swefnast de twegen monan geseon ---’. Prognostics, Cock- 
ayne III 212. But in course of time, this syntactical aspect of 
the clauses in question tended to become transformed, so that 
the original object of contents took the aspect of a subject, and 
the finite verb of the principal clause obtained the signification 
‘appears in a dream’, at least in cases where the (pro)noun indi- 
cating the person, was, or could be apprehended as, a dative. 


Complex sentences of the type: him fynced fat --- 
abound. As an example: 


Higesnotrum meg eade dincan, pet peos eorde sie ungemet lytel. Metra X 7. 
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According to Nietzsche (v. Wackernagel, 0. c., p. 117), the 
prototype of NHG. es diinkt mich meant ‘es denkt in mir. If 
this is really so (and it appears hardly possible to deny the ‘truth 
of the assertion), the logical sequence seems to be that we must 
consider dependent clauses of the type adduced, to have served, 
at least from the outset, in the capacity of direct objects, denot- 
ing the contents or limitation of the thinking. In other words, 
such sentences were probably once impersonal. It is evident, 
however, from what has been said above (p. 118 sq.) in point . 
of the phrase him Jynced in combination with an infinitive, that 
in expressions of the type in question, the dependent clause could 
be apprehended as subject, in the course of the OE. period. This 
assumed syntactical change naturally involves also an alteration 
in the import. Thus an original signification: ‘it thinks in him 
that - --’, turned into the sense: ‘it appears true to him that - - -.’ 

Besides of the active formation him }ynced pat ---, there are 
extant examples of passive constructions of the aspect: him 1s 
gepuht pet ---. Cp. the personal constructions of the following 
passages: ‘Lagu byp leodum langsum gebuht.’? (Runic Poem 21), 
and: ‘No his lifgedal sarlic puhte secga znegum’ (Beow. 842); 
(quoted already in section A, p. 65). The phrase him is ge fuht is 
doubtless an imitation of Lat. videtur. The two OE. construc- 
tions, the one active as to form, and the other passive, were used 
quite indiscriminately, e. g. in rendering just this Latin passive 
expression. We are doubtless justified in drawing the inference 
that the function of the subordinate clauses is identical in the two 
cases. Cp. e. g. the following passages: 

Da slog se wind pone leg on pet ober hus, & duhte pet hit eal forbyrnan 
sceolde. Blickl. Hom. 221. — Him wes gebuht pet seo ceppe hine atuge of dam 
streame. A#lfr. Hom. II 160. 

In view of the passive form of one of the constructions thus 
illustrated, we might be tempted to consider the one as well as the 
other of these evidently synonymous expressions to have a truly 
passive import: ‘it is held as his opinion that ---’. Since, how- 
ever, the passive formation is only a collateral form due to Latin 
influence, there is but little probability that a passive sense was 
alternatively conspicuous in any noteworthy degree. 

From what has been said above, it follows that from an OE. 
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point of view, the constructive types: him pynced fat ---, him 
bynced god pet - - - (see section A, p. 64), as well as him 1s ge huht 
pat ---, may be apprehended as quasi-impersonal, but should not 
be so, proximately. 


The verb (ge)iweogan (-tweon) is pretty frequently 
recorded in conjunction with dependent clauses. 

Examples found: Gif he hwet bid, ne tweod nenne mon p he hwet ne sie. 
Boethius 38:5. — ha hi him nealehton, pa getweode hie hweder hie wip him 
mehten. Orosius 56:31. Similar examples occur: Boethius 113:21; ibid., ed. Fox 
(fr. BT) 156:30; 164:4; 176:15; Orosius 192:15; ibid. 230:19; Bede 2:14; Blickl. 
Hom. 83; Wulfstan 3:7. 

Are these complex sentences personal or impersonal? It has 
been shown in section A, p. 66sq., that the verb (ge)tweogan (-tweon) 
never occurs with a nomin. rei in the shape of a (pro)noun for its 
subject, nor with a (pro)nominal accus. rei for its direct object. 
Whenever the object of the mental activity implied in the verb 
is expressed by means of a (pro)noun, this is either a genitive or 
else a dative or an accusative, governed by a preposition. Conse- 
quently, in the place of the constructions actually recorded, we 
might have expected complex sentences of the following aspect: 
hine tweod fas dat ---, hine tweod fas hweder ---. As a matter 
of fact, instances of this mode of construction are really met with, 
too. As an example: ‘Mec pes lyt tweop pet me engel to ealle 
geleeded spowende sped spreca & deda’. Guplac A 223. For 
further examples, see section A, 1. c. As in the analogous cases 
of the verbs (ge)lystan, (ge)scamian, and apreotan (v. p. 128 sq.), it 
is probable that the constructive type: hine tweod fat ---, hine 
tweod hwe fer - - -, arose from the ellipsis of a genitive such as pes, 
or a prepositional phrase such as ymb fet. Therefore, the naked 
clause initiated by fet, etc., should undoubtedly be apprehended 
as having, originally, the same syntactical relation to the principal 
verb as Jes or ymb deat, i. e. it represented primarily a relatio respi- 
ciendt. But, owing to the dropping of Jes (ymb peat), there arose a 
tendency, growing in strength, to look upon the dependent clause 
proximately as an object determining the extent or limitation of 
the import of the principal verb. Cp. complex sentences such as the 
following: ‘Ic nauht ne tweoge det Su hit mege gelestan’. Boethius, 
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ed. Fox, 174:31 (fr. BT). Moreover, from the analogy of quasi- 
impersonal sentences where the subordinate clause could be, or 
should be, apprehended as a subject implying the cause of the 
verbal action, there arose on the other hand the inclination to 
apprehend the dependent clause as the subject of the principal 
verb, so that the import became: ‘the notion expressed by the sub- 
clause causes doubt to seize a person’. All these syntactical inter- 
pretations seem here to be more or less admissible in the OE. period. 

OE. (ge)tweo(ga)n is met with, too, in passive constructions. . 
As an example: “Hit meg beon tweod fram tyddrum modum, 
hweeper ---.? Dial. Greg. 177:8. The import of the passive form 
should be apprehended as in the similar case of (ge) byncan (v. 
above). 


The identical remarks made with respect to complex senten- 
ces containing a tense of (ge)tweo(ga)n apply also to the sparely 
recorded similar constructions in which the cognate verb (ge) - 
twéeontan is the principal verb. For the usual construction 
of (ge)tweontan, see section A, p. 68. 


Examples found: Getweonode hi, hweeder ---. Orosius 1:14. — Hwam twy- 
naO fordi, pet ---. Saints II 228:121. — Pa leorning-cnihtas beheold hyra elc 
oderne & him twynode be hwam he hit sede. Gosp. John, ch. XIII, v. 22, Corp. 
Similar examples occur: Prose Solomon and Saturn, I92, ed. Kemble; AZlfr. 
Hom. I 556; A#lfr. De XII Abusivis 299; Sermo in festis Marie 122; Alc. De 
Virtutibus 381. 

Cp. (ge)tweontan, without any (pro)nominal subject, in con- 


junction with an infinitive, p. 119, above. 


Group. 6. 

In Group 6 we find a large number of complex sentences of 
the kind under discussion. 

The subject function of subordinate clauses dependent on 
verbs belonging to this semantic group, is in most cases doubt- 
less incontestable, since the verbs of the principal clauses, besides 
in impersonal expressions such as him gebyred swd, as a rule also 
occur with a nomin. rei for their subject. This is true, in the first 
place, in the case of the verbs with the import ‘to happen, fare’, 
etc., 1. e. verbs such as gebyrian, gangan, ofergadn (‘to come to an 
end’), (ge)limpan, (ge)selan, (ge)weordan, verbum substantivum 
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(:hit bid Jat ---, ‘it happens that -~-’), etc. It has seemed unne- 
cessary to quote examples here of these or semantically cognate 
verbs with a nomin. rei for their subject. Instances of construc- 
tions of the type: gebyred fat ---, ‘it happens that ---’, 
are exceedingly common, too. As examples: 

And hit gebyrede on da tid, pe - - -, pet eall seo stow weard onrered. Wulf- 
stan 214:16. — Hit on endestef eft gelimped, pet se lichoma lende gedreosed, 
feege gefealled. Beow. 1753. — Hu meg bem geweordan, be on westenne mede 
ond meteleas morland trydeé, hungre gehzefted, ond him hlaf ond stan on gesihde 
bu samod geweor6a0 stearc ond hnesce, bet he pone stan nime wid hungres hleo, 
hlafes ne gime, - --? Elene 611. — Pa wes sona efter pon p smyltness com. Bede 


40:24. 


There cannot of course be the slightest doubt either, about 
the personal character of the construction of complex sentences of 


the following aspects: of (4@dle, etc.) cymd pet ---, “illness 
(etc.) is the cause of ---, hit dered pet ---, lit. ‘it hurts 
that ---, (him) fremed pat ---, ‘it avails (him) that ---’, 


(him) hilpd fet ---, ‘it helps (him) that ---.’ Cp. extant 
sentences of the following type: Pis cymd of (ddle, etc.). As to an 
impersonal construction being possibly present in phrases such 
as: (him) becymd to gode, gif ---, (him) ne dered, peah ---, see sec- 
tion A, p. 71, and cp. the remarks made on p. 131 above, with refer- 
ence to a similar construction containing the verb of byncan. 


The verb (ge) weordan asa principal verb of material im- 
port in conjunction with a dependent clause, occurs, besides in 
constructions where it has the signification ‘to happen’ (v. above), 
also, in a few instances, with one or other of the two or three differ- 
ent specialized meanings that sometimes characterize it in simple 
sentences. See section A, p. 81. In this case, the question as to 
the impersonal or personal character of the construction 1s more 
difficult of solution. Inasmuch as the different senses mentioned 
bear the impress of having developed out of one common, primary 
import (v. section A, as above, and cp. ch. II, p. 206), we may ex- 
pect the clauses in question to have a similar syntactical function 
in all cases. 


Examples found. Da geweard usic bet --- (:fate turned us in the respect 
that ---, = the thought struck us that - - -; cp. below, and see ch. II, p. 206) we 
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woldon swa drihten adrifan. Christ and Satan 256. — Pa geweard (:the thought 
struck - - -) bone weregan, be zr aworpen wes of heofonum, pet he in helle gedeaf. 
ibid. 669. — Da geweard (:the thought struck ---) hine, pet he gecierde inn to 
dam screfe. Past. Care 197:14. — Ac hie gewear6 (:the thought struck them = 
they agreed) pet hie wolden to Romanum fribes wilnian. Orosius 178:7. — Ro- 
mane hefde geworden (import as in the preceding example) hwene er bet he on 
Asian faran sceolde. ibid. 208:28. —- Hie ealle geweard (sense as above) him be- 
tweonum pet hie wolden Romanum geswican. ibid. 234:13. Similar examples oc- 
cur: ibid. 280:20; A#lfr. Genesis, ch. XX, v. 13; Eccles. Inst., Thorpe II 414. 

With the structural type represented by these examples we 
should compare the following impersonal constructions (quoted 
already in section A, p. 82 sq.): 

Pa des monige geweard (:fate turned many in the respect ---, = many 
thought - - -), pet hine seo brimwylf abroten hefde. Beow. 1598. — Hafad bes 
geworden (:fate has turned ---, = it has occurred to, it has seemed good to - - -) 
wine Scyldinga, rices hyrde, ond pet red talad, bet he mid dy wife welfehda del, 
secca gesette. ibid. 2026. —- Hu geweard pe pes (:how did fate turn thee in re- 
spect of ---, = what made thee think of ---), wine leofesta, dat du sebeorgas 
secan woldes? Andreas 307. — Ge weard him & bam folce on Lindesige anes 
(:they agreed) pb hi hine horsian sceoldan. Chron. 145, E (A.D. 1014). 

As in the analogous cases of (ge)lystan and other verbs (v. p. 
128 sq., above), the sentences containing a proleptic genitive no doubt 
represent a primary mode of construction, as compared with those 
showing the naked dependent clause. Cp. the following passage 
from Beowulf (line 1996): “Ic de lange beed, bet du pone weelgeest 
wibte ne grette, lete Sud-Dene sylfe geweordan gude (:that you 
would let fate strike the South-Danes in respect of the war) wid 
Grendel’. 

But if so, we should in the present case, too, admit that the 
naked clause had originally the same function as the genit. rel, 
and that subsequently in the course of time, it tended to be appre- 
hended either as a subject or as an object, as the case might be, 
i, e. according to the proximate import of the expressions. Thus 
in a sentence of the type: Pa geweard usic pat - -- (Christ and Sa- 
tan 256), the dependent clause could no doubt be apprehended as 
the subject, and then the principal clause assumed the significa- 
tion “it occurred to us (that ---)’. But that this sense is secondary 
and certainly not the only one, or even the predominant one, in 
OE., is shown by the existence of. the direct object (usic). This 
syntactical structure implies that the proximately original sense 
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was ‘fate turned us in the respect that ---, = so that ---’; in 
other words, the dependent clause at last represented an adver- 
bial adjunct of effect, an import no doubt conspicuous, perhaps 
even predonderant, throughout the OE. period. Also in a sentence 
of the type: Hie geweard fat hie wolden to Romanum fri hes wil- 
mian (Orosius 178:7), the import was proximately ‘fate turned 
them in the respect that - - - (so that --), etc’., 1. e. the dependent 
clause implied an adjunct of effect. But if we describe the mean- 
ing of the principal clause to be “they agreed that - - -’, then the 
subordinate clause appears primarily as a relatio respiciendt, which 
here passes into an object of limitation or contents (cp. p. 134 above). 
- We should admit that in OE. this secondary sense must have 
tended to become prominent, but the retention of the old syn- 
tactical construction was necessarily an impediment for this 
import to get the upper hand in the OF. period. Cp. ch. II, p. 206. 


Of the verbs appertaining to the present semantic group also 
dugan and genyhtsumian are met with in complex sentences of the 
type under discussion. Since in simple sentences these verbs often 
occur with a nomin. rei for their subject, the dependent clauses 
forming part of sentences of the aspect in question: (him) déag 
pat ---, (him) genyhisumad fet ---, naturally appear 
as subjects, too. As to the possibly impersonal character of con- 
structions of the following type: (him) genyhtsumad to (lé@cedome, 
etc.), gif ---, “it will be sufficient to cure (him) to - --,’ cp. section 
A, p. QI. 3 


The very few instances extant of the verb onhagian in com- 
plex sentences of the following type: (hine, him) onhagad 
fet ---, ‘it is possible (for him) to - - -’, etc., should next be con- 
sidered. 

Examples found: Pa ne anhagode Agathocle heora cyninge pet he wid hie 
mehte buton festenne gefeohtan. Orosius 168:21. — Gif de onhagige pet du hit 
(:the law) healdan mege, far Oe inn. Reg. Ben. 96:23. 

As to the construction of this verb in simple sentences, v. sec- 
tion A, p. 88sq. The construction of the complex sentences quoted 
would seem to owe its origin to the omission of some prepositional 
phrase such as to Jém. Cp. the cognate verb gehagian, which is 
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recorded with the identical import in sentences of the following 
aspect: hine to p@m gehagad pet ---. See section A, p. 87. Cp. 
also the similar cases of (ge)lystan, etc., p. 129 above. 

The construction dat. personze instead of (and beside) accus. 
personz, which latter no doubt is the older type, renders it likely 
that the predominant function of the Jet-clauses was here that of 
a subject. Cp. onhagian in conjunction with infinitive construc- 
tions, p. 113 above. 


In some instances we find the verb behofian, without 
any (pro)nominal subject, in combination with subordinate clauses. 

Examples found: Behofes foréon de pte ---. Gosp. Matth. ch. V, v. 30, Li. 
Cp. the Lat. version: expedit enim tibi ut ---. -—— Behofas } behoflic (sc. is) him 
p ---. ibid. ch. XVIII, v. 6, Li. Similar passages occur: ibid. John, ch. XVI, v. 7, 
Ii. and Ru.; ibid. XVIII, v. 14, Li. and Ru. 

Cp. bepurfan, below. ‘The syntactical function of these 
dependent clauses may be apprehended variously. See remarks 
on behofian + infinitives, p. 121 sq., above. 


The verb (ge) ~e€odian, too, is recorded as occurring, 
though evidently very rarely, as principal verb in sentences of the 
present kind. I have annotated one example, only, viz. the fol- 
lowing: 

On cealdum eardum neodad, bet bes reafes mare sy. Reg. Ben. 89:6. 

As shown in section A, p. 92 sq., there are no absolutely reliable 
instances on record of a nomin. rei with this verb, and none what- 
ever of an accus. rei. The verb is in simple sentences constructed 
with a genit. rei. Consequently, the jJet-clause in question no 
doubt from the outset constituted a relatio respiciend1, which later 
on most probably tended to assume the character of a subject. 


The identical observations made as regards (ge)neodian, are 
valid also in the case of the few extant instances of the verb 0 e- 
durfan as principal verb + a dependent clause. 

Examples found: Fordon be pe bedzrfep pet ---. Gosp. Matth., ch. V, v. 30, 


Ru. Cp. the Latin version: expedit enim tibi ut - --. — Bepearfep him p - - -. ibid. 
ch. XVIII, v. 6, Ru. Cp. behofian above. 


Group 
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Unmistakable subjects are of course subordinate clauses de- 
pendent on either of the phrases: him gebyred, gedafenad 
and gerist, ‘it befits him’, as well as on to him belimped, ‘it con- 
cerns him’, since in simple sentences they generally appear with a 
nomin. rei. It is doubtless unnecessary to quote any examples of 
such complex sentences. They are of very frequent occurrence 
(at least those containing one of the three phrases with the signi- 
fication ‘it befits’). 


There are also a couple of instances on record of clauses de- 
pendent on the verb gewuntan with the signification ‘to be 
customary’. The passages in question read as follows: 

Per gewunad eac hwilum, pet ber byb ypped & gehyred seo wynsumnes. 
Dial. Greg. 281:5. —- Him (:the bull) gewunode pet he wes geond pet westen 
sundor-genga. Blickl. Hom. 199:5. 

Judging from the import of the principal verb, it appears im- 
possible to give to these clauses any other function than that of a 
subject. Cp. the one example on record of gewumnian as, possibly, 
an impersonal verb, quoted in section A, p. 98. 


Lastly, there is no reason to assume that complex sentences 
of the following aspect are not quasi-impersonal constructions: 
(hit) stent pa@t ---, ‘it occurs (stands written) that ---’, 
(hit) stent on bec: ---, and fylgd: ---, ‘it stands in 
book: ---’, ‘it follows in writing: ---’ (unless the two latter 
types are considered as simple sentences; v. section A, p. 99 sq.). 


7. 

It appears that of the verbs included in Group 7, only cw e- 
pan, cy fan, secgan and sweotolitan are met with in 
complex sentences of the kind that concerns us here. There are 
fairly numerous examples extant of one or other of these verbs as 


principal verbs in combination with dependent clauses. This is 


true especially with reference to secgan. It is hardly necessary, or 
even possible, to quote all the instances on record. Some typical 
ones will suffice. 


Examples containing cwefan: Hwepre in bocum ne ewid, pet ---, Crist II 
453. — And mona, hit cwed, adeorcad. Wulfstan 93:5. — Eft hit cwyd onodre 
stowe: ---. Poenit. Ecgberti, Thorpe II 214. Cp. the Lat. version: dicitur in alio 


loco, ---. 
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Examples containing cyjan: Her us cy6 pet ---. Blickl. Hom. 23. — Her 
cyp on, hu ---. Canons Edgar, Thorpe ITI 284. 

Examples containing secgan: Swa hit eac in 6ere ealdan 2 segd & awriten is, 
pet ---. Dial. Greg. 13:21. —- Her segd hu ---. Poenit. Ecgberti, Thorpe II 


202. Cp. The Lat. version: Hic dicitur quomodo - - -. 
Examples containing sweotolian: Ic unfealde & gerecce her efter twa deda 


--- Benedictes, on pam openlice swutelad bet ---. Dial. Greg. 162:13, MS. H. 
Cp. MS. C: ---, in pam openlice scinep, pet ---. — Her swutelaé on dison ge- 
write, hu ---. Codex Dipl. III 314 (c. 1000). 


As to the probable syntactic capacity of the dependent claus- 
es occurring in these quotations, cp. the observations made on the 
function of the infinitives met with in’ conjunction with a finite 
form of the verb dliefan, pp. 124 and 125 above. In both cases, we 
may assume either an object or a subject function, of which 
the former is no doubt the primary one. Cp. the impersonal con- 
struction met with in passages such as the following: “Her cyéd 
on Oysum gewrite da forewearde de ---’. Codex Dipl. IV 76 
(quoted already, in section A, p. 102). 

That a subject function was sometimes salient, or in other 
words, that the verb of the principal clause could have a passive 
import, no doubt finds a support in the following facts. One is 
the form of the passage from the Dialogues of Gregor, 13:21, quot- 
ed already above: “Swa hit --- segd & awriten. is, pet ---’. 
Another circumstance that tends to the same conclusion, is per- 
haps that in some cases the Lat. passive expression dicitur is re- 
corded as rendered by the OE. phrase /it cwyd, etc. (v. the exam- 
ples adduced). 


Group 8. 

As regards the one instance recorded of a verb belonging to 
Group 8, viz. cunntan, as a principal verb without any (pro-) 
nominal subject, but in combination with a dependent clause, the 
identical observations apply as in the case of Mut cwid pat -- -, etc. 
(v. above). The one example on record (from Byrhtnoth’s Death, 
line 215) reads as follows: . 

Nu meeg cunnian hwa cene sy. 

The original function of the subordinate clause was no doubt 
that of an object. It is probable, however, that here, too, a pas- 
sive import developed. | 


CHAPTER II. 


Genetic Survey. 
Preliminary remarks. 

The present chapter is devoted to an investigation into the 
genesis of the OF. Impersonalia, the actual occurrence of which 
was the subject treated in the preceding chapter. It goes without 
saying that the further we try to penetrate into the earlier his- 
tory of these Impersonalia, their growth and development, the 
more we are liable to lose our sure footing, and the more we are 
reduced to more or less uncertain conjectures. 

In several instances it will appear probable, from reasons to 
be given in the following, that the origin of an individual OE. 
Impersonale is to be assigned to Parent Aryan times, possibly to 
an epoch still further back in the development of language. Such 
is the case, without doubt, of at least some of the so-called meteo- 
rological impersonal expressions, representing hereditary modes 
of construction and, in not a few instances, most likely belonging 
to very ancient, pre-historic periods of the growth of human 
speech. | 

Other Impersonalia occurring in OE. are evidently of later 
date, some being probably Teutonic creations and common to all 
or many of the Teutonic dialects, while others are not met with 
outside. the W Germanic linguistic group, and others yet again 
had their origin in OE., the latter being analogical formations 
from extant OE. impersonal expressions, or else formed on lite- 
rary Jatin musters. 

It is obvious that, in order to give a full account, reliable in 
all details, of the earlier history of any OK. Impersonale, it would 
be a desideratum, if not a conditio sine qua non, to have a thorough 
knowledge of the older and contemporary Teutonic languages, 
and also to be well conversant with older and contemporary non- 
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Teutonic languages belonging to the IE. linguistic group, such as 
Sanskrit, Greek, Celtic, etc. Unfortunately, my linguistic studies 
are not so extensive as to satisfy this desideratum. As, however, 
an investigation into the life of the OE. Impersonalia should no 
doubt include also an attempt, at least, at delineating their ear- 
lier history, I have had to base my statements as regards the oc- 
currence of corresponding impersonal expressions in the cognate 
non-Teutonic and ‘Teutonic languages on the lists given, in the 
first place by Miklosisch (0. c., p. 33 sqq.), and then also by other 
writers (v. Bibliography). A great many examples of impersonal 
expressions are taken from dictionaries. Of course the circumstance 
just mentioned is a serious drawback, since in this manner 
some OE. Impersonalia may have had counterparts, whether both 
morphologically and semasiologically, or only as regards their im- 
port, or their form, in the non-Teutonic as well as the Teutonic 
languages, although these have not been recorded by Miklosisch, 
etc. And the consequence of this is that I have had to forego any 
conclusions whatever in some instances, where an application of 
other criteria than that of the existence or non-existence in the 
Teutonic or non-Teutonic languages of equivalents to the OE. 
Impersonalia, does not render it probable that there existed such 
prototypes in the older languages, or that the Impersonalia in 
question were of, let us say, OE. origin. Consequently, the following 
account of the genesis of the OE. Impersonalia must necessarily be 
fairly defective. Still I venture to hope that the conclusions which 
I have been able to draw, will be found correct as far as they go. 

There are, I think, chiefly two different kinds of criteria that 
should be applied in determining whether any given OE. Imper- 
sonale has a pre-English history or not. | 

One of them, which may be called the exterior criterion, is 
based upon the co-existence or non-co-existence, in other older or 
contemporaneous cognate languages, of counterparts to the OE. 
impersonal expressions, be they morphologically, and at the 
same time semasiologically, identical parallel expressions, or corre- 
spondencies in point of their meaning, only. This criterion, which 
is the one generally made use of here, may in not a few cases suf- 
fice in itself to establish the earlier or later origin of an OK. Im- 
personale. 


a 
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In case an OE. impersonal phrase has an equivalent in one 
or more other Teutonic dialects, the supposition is perhaps not 
quite precluded that it may be a ‘direct imitation in one of these 
languages and thus not an inherited mode of expression. How- - 
ever, in view of the presumably very rare intercourse and contact 
between the different Teutonic peoples at the time, we are prob- 
ably justified in entirely disregarding such a possibility, at least 
in respect of the vast majority of Impersonalia. 

An assumption of a spontaneous growth in two, and still 
less in more, languages of exactly coinciding phrases, although no 


| doubt theoretically possible, seems hardly acceptable and may be 


disregarded, too. 

The second kind of criterion, which has only rarely been 
found of any use except in conjunction with the first, draws its con- 
clusions from the import of the Impersonale, and from its pecu- 
liar morphology. This latter test we may denominate the inte- 
rior criterion. | 

In some cases in respect of which an application of either of 
these criteria alone is not sufficient, it has been possible to arrive 
at fairly definite inferences as to the relative age of separate Im- 
personalia by making use of the two criteria conjointly. 

With reference to yet another group of impersonal construc- 
tions in OF., wé shall unfortunately find that neither one, nor 
the other, nor both criteria used in conjunction, can reveal to us 
anything in this respect. In other words, there are cases con- 
cerning which it does not seem possible to settle with any degree 
of certainty whether the Impersonale in question is of exclusively 
OE. origin, or an inherited formation. In such cases where the two 
tests fail to suggest anything, we shall have to leave the question 
as to the earlier history of the Impersonale unsolved. The fact 
that there are no examples adduced by dictionaries and other 
sources, of parallel formations to any given OF. Impersonale in 
other languages, cannot of course be said to prove conclusively 
that such never existed. 

As an illustration of the mode I have adopted for the purpose 
of establishing what may be said on the score of the history of 
any given OK. Impersonale, I here give a few indications, only. 
The further investigation of each separate Impersonale, or groups 
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of impersonal formations, follows on p. 151 sqq., where also all 
equivalents in other languages, as far as they are known to me, 
are stated. 

Let us look, for instance, at an Impersonale such as OE. hit 
sniwd, ‘it snows’. This impersonal expression is a representative 
of Impersonalia having equivalents in the non-Teutonic as well 
as in the Teutonic languages, all of which derive ultimately from 
the identical IE. root *snz(n)g*(h)-. Consequently, we may safe- 
ly infer that the OE. Impersonale is the descendant of a very 
early formation, extant already in the hypothetical Parent Aryan 
language. In such rare instances as this, we need apply no further 
criterion. If we do, we shall find that the inference made from 
an inspection of the import of the category of Impersonalia under 
discussion completely tallies with the conclusions already drawn 
by means of the exterior criterion. 

With regard e. g. to OE. hit bl@wé, ‘it blows’, an application 
of the exterior criterion gives a negative result only, since there 
are no absolute equivalents, i. e. corresponding both as to etymo- 
logy, construction, and sense, in any of the cognate languages, as 
far as I know. The form of the verb bldwan, being an old strong 
verb, with, originally, a reduplicated preterite, and especially its 
import, render it, however, probable that fit blewd had proto- 
types of very ancient date, as old, perhaps, as the predeccessors 
of OE. fit sniwd and other Impersonalia of an equally concrete 
character. Cp. hit styrmd, which phrase, to judge from the struc- 
ture of the verb, is a later creation, no doubt. With respect to 
such Impersonalia as hit bl@wd, the interior test by itself permits 
us to draw our inferences with fairly complete certainty. 

As an example of an OE. Impersonale, concerning the his- 
tory of which very little can be said by applying either of the two 
criteria alone, we may adduce the impersonal verb winterlécan, 
‘to grow wintry’. We find no absolutely corresponding construc- 
tions in the non-Teutonic languages, and one or two, only, that 
correspond as to sense. Since moreover it is very doubtful indeed 
whether we have to annotate any absolute equivalents in any of 
the Teutonic dialects, the exterior criterion is not sufficient in -it- 
self to suggest anything certain as regards the earlier history of 
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this Impersonale, except that the impersonal mode of expressing 
the idea implied was evidently common Aryan property. 

On the other hand, if we have recourse to the interior test, 
only, the one thing we can say is that the verb must be an exclu- 
sively Teutonic formation, to judge from its morphology, and 
that, owing to the fairly complex import of the phrase, its seman- 
tically identical equivalents in the older languages cannot belong 
to the category of such very old impersonal expressions as the 
assumed predecessors of e. g. hit sniwd, with its more elementary 
signification. By means of an application of both criteria, some 
more light is thus thrown on the history of the Impersonale in 
question. 


Before passing the individual OE. Impersonalia in review 
from the genetic point of view, it will be convenient in this place 
to touch upon a theory advocated by some scholars, with refer- 
ence to the primary aspect of impersonal phrases belonging chief- 
ly to the two semantic groups: expressions for natural pheno- 
mena, and expressions for physical and mental affections. These 
two categories doubtless contain some of the oldest Impersonalia 
on record. See e. g. Brugmann, Syntax, § 16 sq. 

As régards the first category of Impersonalia, represented by 
e. g. Sanskr. vdrsati, ‘it rains’, which category, as seems univer- 
sally acknowledged, comprises the oldest impersonal expressions 
extant, it has been suggested that the impersonal structure of 
such formations is perhaps not the primary one, but an abridg- 
ment or curtailment of an older personal constructive type, a 
development which is said to have taken place at a very remote 
period in the life of language. The reason for this assumption is 
the following. In the first place it should be kept in mind that 
there can hardly be any doubt that already primitive man possess- 
ed the faculty of making the natural phenomena, which could 
not fail to attract his attention, the subject of oral communica- 
tion. Consequently, the growth of linguistic expressions referring 
to the fall of rain, etc., is to be ascribed to very remote, prehisto- 
ric times. Now we must assume that it doubtless came naturally 
to primitive man to see in the phenomena of the surrounding 
world manifestations of a will that was felt to be the motive pow- 
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er producing these phenomena, a progress of events entirely 
conformable to what took place when he himself performed an 
action, urged on by the impulses of his will. And therefore, oral 
communications made by our aboriginal forefathers on the sub- 
ject of occurrences of the kind in question probably took the shape 
of judgments containing also the expression for the idea of a 
‘power’ or god with the capacity of the originator of the action im- 
plied in the verb. This no doubt more or less nebulous notion of an 
active power or will could be assigned also to inanimate things 
such as the aerial region in which the phenomenon occurred, the 
cloud that sent forth the flashes of lightning, etc. ‘Fiir den Ur- 
menschen regnet zwar auch der Luftraum, weil er will, ---.’ Je- 
rusalem, 0. c., p. 128. 

From of old, much ingenious thought has been devoted to 
this problem as to the probable primary aspect of the precursors 
of earlier epochs to the Impersonalia in question. For an account 
of the reasons given by different authors for their opinions in this 
respect, as well as of his own views on the subject, see Miklosisch, 
0. c., p. 13 sqq. Among modern scholars that have studied the 
problem, we may mention also Brugmann, who gives as his opin- 
ion (Syntax, p. 20 sqq.) that we need not, and cannot, deny the 
possibility of impersonal structures having in the course of time 
developed out of personal ones. At the same time, he points out 
that a development in the opposite direction in historic times is 
proved by the actually recorded structural change from a primary 
pluit into the later Dominus pluit. He (1. c.) further declares 
that, as regards meteorological verbs occurring as Impersonalia, 
the fact that they are often found also with a noun such as God, 
Heaven, etc., for their subject (: Iuppiter tonat beside tonat), can- 
not prove that from the outset a performer of the action implied, 
was mentioned by the speaker, and that later on, this active sub- 
ject was omitted as no longer necessary. ‘Denn fiir solche Natur- 
erscheinungen wird es Bezeichnungen bereits gegeben haben, 
ehe man einer mythologischen Auffassung in diesen Dingen Aus- 
druck gab.” Nor can, according to Brugmann, the existence of ex- 
pressions such as Sanskr. vdto vati, ‘the wind blows’, as compared 
with vati, ‘it blows’, prove the personal type to be primary as 
compared with the impersonal one. On p. 24 of the same work 
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he alleges as his opinion that, as a rule, the personal construction 
of sentences denoting natural phenomena is secondary. Sig- 
wart, 0. c., p. 76, says with regard to this question: *- - -, und ge- 
schichtlich betrachtet sind wohl manche der jetzt impersonalen 
Wendungen urspriinglich mit dem -Gedanken eines bestimmten 
Subjects verkntipft gewesen.? Cp. what the same author says, on 
p. 8 sq., concerning the possibility of the impersonal expressions 
being relics of an embryonic stage in the development of langu- 
age: ‘Die bekannte Sprachgeschichte zeigt also den impersona- 
len Satz nicht etwa als eine embryonale Form, aus der nachweis- 
bar erst der volistandige, in Subject und Pradicat deutlich geglie- 
derte Satz sich entwickelt hatte; ebenso konnte jener umgekehrt 
grammatisch als eine Verkiimmerung und Rtickbildung betrach- 
tet werden,---.? See also Wackernagel, 0. c., p. II5 sq. 

It will most probably ever remain an open question whether 
or no we are to assume an idea of a personal agency, a power or 
god, in the capacity of the originator of the phenomenon implied 
in the verb, to have been always present in the mind of primitive 
man, when giving utterance to his observations. He may for reli- 
gious or superstitious reasons not have dared to utter the name of 
the power or the deity that was, however, never wholly out of his 
mind’s eye. It was perhaps sacred or taboo. Or else, not being 
able to discern in his surroundings any such agency, he may have 
developed the faculty of giving utterance to some kind of expres- 
sion from which every idea of an active will of any kind soever 
was entirely absent. In other words, even primitive man may 
have been able to*pronounce sentences in which the sole idea ex- 
pressed, and meant to be expressed, was the existence of the 
phenomenon in question. | 

However this may be, it is obvious that later on in the histo- 
ry of language, when the assumed naive anthropomorphic con- 
ception of the phenomena of the exterior world of primitive man, 
must be considered to have become virtually lost, it was possible 
and usual to form sentences of a type in which the activity implied 
in the verb could by itself be made the object of a judgment, 
without the slightest reference to any motive power. 

If the assumption of an original personal construction of the 
type mentioned 1s correct, it follows that a change in the predica- 
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tional aspect of the relevant expressions must have been effected. 
An older predication of action: ‘God rains’, was supplanted by a 
predication of existence: ‘rain exists, there is rain.” It need hard- 
ly be pointed out that, as in modern languages, no doubt also in 
the older languages, impersonal sentences of a type represented 
by e. g. Latin pluit sometimes had an import that gives them a 
place among predications, not of extstence, but rather of attribu- 
tion: ‘the situation is characterized by rain’, or of identity: ‘what 
we hear, is rain’. 

The second category of impersonal expressions of very early 
origin, with reference to which the surmise has been pronounced 
that the notions implied were primarily expressed by means of 
personal locutions that later on acquired the aspect of impersonal 
constructions, now calls for our attention. 

To my knowledge, it is chiefly Delbriick (Grundriss III, §15; 
V, p. 30 sqq.) who maintains that Impersonalia denoting physical 
and mental affections, i. e. expressions such as Latin museret 
me, piget me, poenitet me, pudet me, taedet me, owe their origin to 
eine “‘Umdrehung der Konstruktion’, or otherwise expressed, that 
e. g. pudet me is @erived from pudeo. The truth of this assumption 
has, however, been very much called in question. Thus e. g. by 
van Wijk, o. c., p. 94 sqq., who asserts that for reasons adduced 
by him, it is not very probable that this ‘“Umdrehung der Kon- 
struktion’ (in both Sanskrit, Latin, German, and Slavonic) assum- 
ed by Delbriick, has really come to pass. Van Wijk gives as 
his opinion that the impersonal mode of construction represented 
by the type pudet me, which type may be presumed to have once 
been of a very much more extensive prevalence than is the case 
in historic times, became partly displaced by personal construc-. 
tions of the aspect pudeo, thus in a reverse direction to Delbriick’s 
inversion, and that this supplanting commenced already before the 
Parent Aryan had become divided into the separate IK. languages. 
Wackernagel, 0. c., p. 117, makes the assertion that we cannot 
ascribe priority in point of origin to either of the two modes of con- 
struction (pudet me — pudeo). Note that this author (1. c.) in the 
category of impersonal or personal expressions under discussion 
includes also expressions for mental activity, such as German es 
diinkt mich, ich denke. Like van Wijk and Wackernagel, also Fay, 
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Syntax and Etymology, § 2 sqq., denies the probability of Delbriick’s 
inversion. See especially § 8 of the essay mentioned. It should 
be noted that with regard to verbs denoting emotions, among 
which he also includes verbs implying hunger, thirst, and thought, 
- Fay considers the impersonal construction to be due to a kind of 
haplology. Thus he maintains (§12, §15) that the original type pro- 
bably was me miseret misericordia tui, and that this phrase, through 
ellipsis of the cognate noun, acquired the aspect of an imper- 
sonal locution: me miseret tui. This ellipsis is said to be parti- 
cularly transparent in the case of some impersonal expressions 
occurring in the Rig Veda and adduced by Fay (§ 12). These San- 
skrit examples, according to the same authority, are our earliest 
of record among verbs of emotion. Cp. the constructive types 
represented by Sanskr. vato vati and vati (v. above). 

As in the case of the meteorological verbs (v. above), we have 
to annotate a change in the predicational aspect also in construc- 
tions denoting affections, etc., if, as regards this latter semantic 
category, we accept Delbriick’s theory of inversion. ‘The personal 
type pudeo, which in that case we consider as primary, represents 
a predication of perception, ‘I feel shame’, whereas pudet me 
should be interpreted as a predication of action, ‘a feeling of 
shame takes hold of me’. 

With reference to the relative age of extant constructions 
such as pudet me + genit. ret and res (as subject) pudet me, respect- 
ively, v. p. 176. | 

After these precursory remarks, let us now proceed to an 
investigation of the separate OE. Impersonalia, in order to ascer- 
tain what may be said about their genesis. The impersonal ex- 
pressions are here considered in the identical order employed in the 
foregoing chapter, with the exception that, when such an arrange- 
ment has seemed preferable, semantically related impersonal 
phrases have been treated in groups. 

There occur in OF. ,as well as in other, cognate, languages, 
numerous instances of impersonal expressions consisting of an 
auxiliary verb such as sceal, wile, meg, mot, begind, + an infini- 
tive, thus in sentences of the following typical aspects: hit be- 
gind freosan, hine meg pes ofdyncan, hine sceal gescamian - --, 
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swa bam men dyde, pe ---, etc. I have not considered it neces- 
sary, or of any interest, to trace the origin of phrases such as 
these. It is evident that corresponding formations were extant 
in all cognate languages. 

In the case of the individual OE. Impersonalia I shall give 
all the impersonal equivalents, whether they are absolute equi- 
valents, or corresponding as regards their etymology, or import, 
only, that occur in the cognate languages, according to my autho- 
rities. (v. Bibliography). In some instances I shall adduce exam- 
ples of personal constructions of related import, viz. when this 
mode of construction appears to be the habitual one in any 
language. 

The languages from which parallel phrases have been quoted 
are: Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, and more rarely, Old Bactrian, 
Celtic and Old Bulgarian; further Gothic, Old Norse, Old High 
_ German (MHG.) and, more rarely, Old Saxon and Old Frisian. 


SECTION A. SIMPLE SENTENCES. 


Group I: Expressions for natural phenomena. 


To the first of the subcategories into which we have divided 
Group I, which subcategory comprises expressions for atmo s- 
pheric phenomena, belong the following impersonal phras- 
es: hit friest, hit winterlec(e)d, hit hagolad, hit rind, hit sniwé, 
hit *bl@wd, hit *styrmo, hit *lieht, hit bunrad, and hit *(ge)widerad. 
Most of these bear the impress of being of very ancient origin. 


OE. hit friest, ‘it freezes’. 


With regard to this Impersonale we find the following se- 
mantically corresponding impersonal expressions in the non- 
Teutonic IE. languages: Sanskr. Syiyati, ‘it freezes’, Greek éndyw- 
oe, “it froze’, and Lat. gelat, ‘it freezes’. The roots of the San- 
skrit, Greek and Latin verbs all differ. Cp. personal expressions 
met with in Greek and Latin such as xzovo¢, ndyog éotiy, and 
gelu est. Cp. also Sanskr. tdpati, Lat. calet, caletur, ‘it is 
hot’, OBulg. rositu, ‘it thaws’. ‘There are no instances met with 
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in the non-Teutonic languages, as it appears, of impersonal ex- 
pressions corresponding also etymologically to the OE. Imperso- 
nale. 

Among the Teutonic languages, ON. only offers a parallel 
to OE. freosan in impersonal use, viz. the verb frjdésa, a deriv- 
ative from the same root as the OE. verb. There is, however, 
no example given in the works available to me of this verb as 
an Impersonale, and with the sense of a meteorological verb, ex- 
cept in combination with the finite verb taka, ‘to take’, as exem- 
plified by the phrase: tekr at frjosa, ‘frost sets in’. However, this 
impersonal construction, corresponding to the OE. phrase jit 
begind freosan, necessarily implies also the existence of ON. frys, 
“it freezes’. Cp. the identical verb frv7ésa as an Impersonale 
in phrases belonging to other semantic categories: ‘fraus allan 
drykkin’, the whole beverage froze’, ‘“--- par fraus ba um netr’, 
‘they felt cold of a night’. (Quoted from Fritzner). Cp. also 
MHG. mih friuset, ‘I feel cold’. We may compare, too, ON. 
frystir, “frost sets in’, kaldar, ‘there comes a cold breath’, and, 
belonging to other semantic categories, isa tekr af votnum, leysir 
isa, ‘the ices break’, etc. . 

In view of the existence of an ON. absolutely corresponding 
parallel, we need not hesitate in ascribing to OE. Mit friest a 
pre-English history.. The impersonal manner of expressing the 
phenomenon in question is evidently of very ancient date. and 
the common property of the IE. languages, to judge from the 
existing parallel expressions. The form of the verb, being a 
strong verb derived from a verbal base, as well as the concrete 
character of its import, also evidently point to high antiquity. 
Whether we are justified in assuming quite so ancient an origin 
as in the case of e. g. Lat. tonat, etc., may be doubtful. 


OE. hit winterlec(e)p, ‘it grows wintry, cold’. 


This Impersonale has semantically cognate counterparts in 
Greek yeiudter, ‘it is wintry’ (or ‘it storms’), and Latin hie- 
mat, ‘it is wintry’. The Greek and Latin verbs derive from the 
nouns, Greek yéiua, and Latin hiems, both=‘winter’, from ulti- 
mately the same IE. root *gheiem-.. 
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In ON. there occur some impersonal phrases of similar im- 
port: vetrar, ‘hiemat’, leggr vetr a, “wintry weather sets in’. 

Evidently, the impersonal structure of phrases of the above 
collateral significations is of very old date, and probably com- 
mon IE. property. To judge from the more abstract and com- 
plex character of the notions expressed by Miemat, etc., as com- 
pared with the more concrete idea implied by for instance tonat, 
it appears probable that expressions of the former category are 
of younger origin than those of the latter. Their growth without 
doubt presupposes a certain amount of power of synthesis and 
abstraction. It is hardly possible to assume primitive man to 
have been able to combine together all the different phenomena 
that go to the making of a complexity of ideas such as the one 
exemplified by, for instance, Greek yewudler, and to give averb- 
al expression to this comprehensive notion. 

No absolute equivalents, i. e. identical both as regards ety- 
mology, construction, and sense, seem to exist in any of the 
languages cognate with OE. However, the fact that there occurs 
another composition with the same suffix, W. Germ.*-latkjan, 
OE.-l@can (v. ch. I, p. 17), viz. the impersonal OE. néalg@can, “to 
approach’, which verb has an equivalent, both morphologically 
and semasiologically, in MLG. ndleken, would seem to imply 
that this suffix was commonly used in the W. Germ. dialects. 
Cp. also MHG. weterleichen, ‘to emit a flash of lightning’. Of 
course there are no reasons why we should not suppose the other 
OF. compound verbs with the same suffix, such as winterle@can, 
@fenlecan, etc. (v. ch. I, p. 17 sq.), to have had morphological counter- 
parts in the other Teutonic dialects, although no instances are 
to be found, as it appears. 2 

Whether the impersonal phrase OE. hit winterle@c(e)d had 
absolute equivalents outside OE. must remain an open question. 
It may be an OF. analogical formation, created in order to render 
the notion of an incipient action, a movement in nature to- 
wards winter. We may compare Latin inchoative verbs such as 
lucescit, vesperascit, and OE. Mut @fenléc(e)d. The sense ‘it grows 
wintry’ easily arose out of the one just mentioned. Cp. sumor- 
l@can, recorded with the import ‘to draw on towards summer’, 
only, and @fenl@can ‘to become evening’ (p. 171 below). Or else 
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hit winterléc(e)d may be the OK. form of a common Teutonic, 
or at least WGerm., expression, corresponding to the Latin 
structures just mentioned. 

The original import of the suffix *-latkjan is hardly discern- 
ible, owing to the widely diverging senses of the OE. compo- 
site verbs, formed presumably with this suffix. It would seem, 
though, that a primary import, more or less vaguely related to 
that of the independent verb: ON. letka, ‘to be in movement’, 
and OF. lécan, ‘to move quickly, to spring’ (v. Wright § 658), is 
distinguishable in such compositions as @fenlecan, ‘to become 
evening’, sumorlecan, ‘to draw on towards summer’, and neal@can, 
‘to approach’. In these verbs the suffix appears to imply ‘a 
coming nearer (to)’, in a temporal or local sense. Note also 
the OF. substantive ldc, with corresponding formations in other 
Teutonic dialects, and entering as a suffix into several compound 
nouns. ‘Thus: ON. vedrleikr, ‘weather’, MHG. weterleich, ‘light- 
ning’. ‘The original import of this noun appears to have been 
‘motion in general’, but in OE. it had widely diverging significa- 
tions. (v. Wright, § 608). 

It must be admitted, however, that such an assumed im- 
port in the suffix *-lazkjan is hardly, or rather not at all, per- 
ceptible in other composite verbs presumably containing this 
suffix, such as dyrstl@can, rihtl@can,.etc. But these may be late 
formations, created at a time when the primary sense had be- 
come less distinct or had disappeared altogether, so that the 
suffix could be used in forming compound verbs of apparently 
mutually unrelated significations. 


OE. hit hagolad, ‘it hails’. 


Absolute equivalents of this impersonal expression are not 
met with in the non-Teutonic languages, as far as my knowledge 
goes. In Greek there occurs e. g. the personal phrase yddala 
yiyvetat, “hail comes into ‘existence’. Latin has the impersonal 
grandinat, ‘it hails’, from a root, the IE. nominal base *ghradh-, 
*ehrandh-, ‘hail’, other than that of the OE. Impersonale. 

In the Teutonic dialects we find the ON. Impersonale haglar, 
of the identical root and sense as the OF. verb. Also the mor- 
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phologically and semasiologically cognate Impersonale heglar, 
‘it hails’. 

In spite of the scant indications in the different languages 
of impersonal expressions denoting the fall of hail, we are with- 
out doubt justified in supposing prototypes, identical as to 
sense and structure, of Ait hagolad to be of common Teutonic 
and even common IE. growth. Moreover, we must assume the 
fall of hail, rain, and snow, as well as the phenomena of thunder 
and lightning, etc., owing to the very concrete and elementary 
character, and the frequent occurrence, of these phenomena, to 
have become the subjects of oral communication from a very 
early stage in the development of human speech. Whether the 
expressions used to communicate the ideas of falling hail, etc., 
originally took a personal or impersonal from, is uncertain. See 
p. 147 sqq., on the theory of a transition from a personal con- 
struction Deus tonat, to the impersonal fonat. 

The OF. impersonal verb hagolian, being a denominative 
formation, is common Teutonic property, to judge from ON. 
hagla, likewise denominative and derived from the same nominal 
base. | 

Hagolian is used in a figurative sense also, viz. in the fol- 
lowing quotation from Orosius 104:19: ‘--- heofones tungul on 
peem tidun cypende weron, pet hit wes niht 06 midne deg, & 
on sumre tide hit hagalade stanum ofer ealle Romane’. In view 
of the Latin source of King A‘lfred’s Orosius, we might expect 
the expression jit hagalade stanum to be an imitation of Latin 
impersonal sentences such as pluit lapidibus, pluit sulfure et igne, 
etc. Cp. lapidat, ‘it rains stones’. However, the Latin original 
(rendered in EETS 79, p. 104) of this passage has a per- 
sonal phrase: ‘*--- et saxea de nubibus grando descendens, veris 
terram lapidibus verberavit’. Against the assumption of an imi- 
tation from Latin may be argued also that the identical con- 
struction, albeit in conjunction with another meteorological verb, 
is met with in Gothic already, as exemplified by the following 
quotation from the Gospel of St. Luke, ch. XVII, v. 29: *--- 
rignida swibla jah funin us himina’, ‘it rained fire and brimstone 
from heaven’. As remarked in ch. I, p. 20, the identical pas- 
sage of the Greek text, curiously enough, has the impersonal 
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verb éfocée -+ nouns in the accusative.) The Gothic trans- 
lation, as is well known, generally follows its source pretty close- 
ly. In ON. also we find a corresponding phrase: rigmir blddz, 
"it rains blood’. 

The use of impersonal verbs with the import ‘to fall after 
the manner of hail or rain’ (cp., p. 157 sq., the verb rinan in 
similar constructions), evidently is of fairly ancient date. Whe- 
ther the instances encountered in the Teutonic dialects are in- 
herited from Prim. Teutonic times, as appears probable from 
the existence in Gothic of the mode of construction just illustrat- 
ed, as compared with the Greek rendering, or whether they are 
formed on literary Latin patterns, is doubtful. Possibly, too, 
the phrases in question had still older prototypes, to judge from 
the existence of Latin phrases of the type: pluit lapidibus and 
of Gothic sentences such as: ‘rignida swibla jah funin.’ 


OE. hit rind, ‘it rains’. 

As regards this Impersonale, we find semasiologically corre- 
sponding phrases in the non-Teutonic languages, such as Sanskr. 
varsatt, Greek tet, late Boéyer (with, possibly the same ulti- 
mate origin as the Teutonic substantive formation *veyana-, 
‘rain’; v. Kluge, s. v. ‘Regen’), and Lat. pluit, all = ‘it rains’. 
Further Lat. rvorat, ‘the dew is falling, it drizzles’, O Bulg. diz- 
ditu, “it rains’, vositu, ‘the dew is falling’, also = ‘it thaws’ (v. 
hit friest, p. 151 above). 

There is no example on record of an impersonal use of the 
Gothic verb vignjan, morphologically and semasiologically iden- 
tical with OE. rinan, except in the passage from the Gospel of 
St. Luke quoted above: ‘rignida swibla jah funin’, where the 
verb has a metaphorical import, nor of any other impersonal 
verb with the same signification. ON. has the Impersonale 7ig- 
niv, of identical origin and sense with the OE. verb. Further we 
find the expression tekr at rigna, ‘it begins to rain’, and other 
impersonal phrases. From ultimately the same nominal base, 
Prim. Teutonic *veyana-, ‘rain’, is derived OHG. 13 regendt, ‘it 
rains’. 7 

1) Concerning the interchanging accusative and instrumental forms, see 
Brugmann, Syntax, p. 24. 
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With respect to the impersonal manner of giving expression 
to the notion implied in the verb, the same remarks hold good, 
without doubt, as in the case of hit hagolad (see above). Hit 
rind, too, has prototypes of very ancient origin, although de- 
tived from other roots. ‘The impersonal use of the OK. denomin- 
ative verb jit rind is evidently inherited from Prim. Teutonic 
times, to judge from the existing morphological and semantic 
counterparts occurring in other Teutonic dialects. 

In the Homilies of Wulfstan, we find two examples of a 
construction consisting of the impersonal verb rinan +- instrument- 
al and datival forms: 

And hit ba ongan rinan feowertig daga and feowertig nihta tosomne by mees- 
tan rene. Wulfstan 206:19. — And hit agan pa rinan ool daga and XI, nihta 
tosomne bem mestan rene. ibid. 216:33. 

It seems very probable that we are here confronted with a 
fairly old manner of construction, inherited from Prim. Teutonic 
times, as in the case of the similar phrase discussed already: 
hit hagalade stanum (v. p. 155 sq.). On the other hand, there 
are no exactly corresponding sentences met with in Latin, accord- 
ing to dictionaries. Cp. the Gothic rendering of the passage from 
the Gospel of St. Luke, ch., XVII, v. 29, quoted above, contain- 
ing nouns in the dative (or instrumental), in the place of the 
accusative forms of the Greek text. We may compare also OE. 
expressions of the type: it°rind blodigan regne (to be spoken of 
further on, in connexion with other phrases containing vinan with 
a metaphorical sense) and ON. rignir bldd1, as well as Lat. pluit 
lapidibus. On the other hand, cp. Lat. pluit sanguinem! 

The OE. version of the much-quoted passage from the Go- 
spel of St. Luke, ch. XVII, v. 29, runs as follows: “hyt rinde fyr 
& swefl of heofone’. We have mentioned in Ch. I, p. 20, that 
the passage cited is a rendering of the Latin version: ‘“pluit ignem 
et sulphur de celo.” In the Greek text we find &Soegfe + accusa- 
tive forms. Cp. also Lat. pluit sanguinem. The OF. nouns fyr 
and swefl are doubtless accusatives, like Latin ignem, and repre- 
sent objects of contents or result. 

Probably, the OE. phrase in question is an imitation of the 
Latin expression ‘pluit ignem, etc.’, since the passage is taken 
from the Gospels, translated from a Latin source, and since, more- 
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over, there do not seem to occur any corresponding phrases in 
original OE. texts, nor in other Teutonic dialects. ‘The same 
remarks hold good with respect to the phrase met with in the 
passage from Orosius 3:26: ‘hu mon geseah weallan blod of eor- 
pan & rinan meolc of heofonum’, 1. e. in case we really are to 
assume an impersonal structure here (v. ch. I, p. 19 sq.). 

Next we should consider another use of vinan in a meta- 
phorical sense + a dative or instrumental, as recorded in the Verc. 
Homilies 131:6: ‘& hit ponne onginnad rinan blodigan regne’. 
With regard to this construction, the same observations are va- 
lid, no doubt, as in the case of hit hagolad stanum, discussed above 
(p. 155). It is sufficient to refer here to what was said con- 
cerning the last-mentioned phrase. 


OE. hit sniw6, ‘it snows’. 


This Impersonale has the following absolute equivalents in 
the non-Teutonic languages: OBactrian. snaezaiti, Greek veiper, 
Lat. ninguit, all from the same root, (v. ch. I, p. 21) and all = 
‘it snows’. Cp., from the identical root: Sanskr. snihyati, “be- 
comes wet’, and the OlIrish impersonal smigid, ‘drops fall’, ‘it rains’. 

In the Teutonic dialects there appear but scanty indications 
of an impersonal use of verbs with the import ‘to snow’. We 
may adduce, from the same verbal root as OK. sniwan: ON. 
snijv (poetical word), ‘it snows’, and OHG. (13) sniwit, with the 
same sense. Cognate formations are: ON. snjdafar, snjdfar, “it 
snows. In ON. we find also: sn@ leggy, lit. ‘(it) lays snow’, and 
tekr at fyuka, ‘the snow begins to blow about’. In the extant 
remains of Gothic there are no instances of this, or any other 
impersonal verb, with the same import. 

Obviously, the impersonal structure of phrases denoting the 
fall of snow is of very old origin. A remarkable and almost un- 
paralleled circumstance that characterizes the Impersonale ht 
sniwd is that its counterparts in the other IE. languages men- 
tioned derive from the identical IE. verbal root *sui(n)gu(h)-. The 
prototype, corresponding both as to etymology, construction, 
and sense, of OE. hit sniwd thus probably arose during the Par. 
Aryan epoch. As in the case of e. g. the impersonal verbs hagol- 
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ian, rinan, liehtan and punrian (v. pp. 161 and 162 below), we 
may doubtless assume the expressions denoting fall of snow, 
whether personal or otherwise, to be of still greater antiquity. 
(v. hit hagolad, p. 154 above.) 


OE. hit *blzw6, hit *styrm6, ‘it blows, storms’. 


The ideas expressed by these impersonal expressions could 
be rendered personally in Sanskrit: vato vati, “the wind blows’, 
or impersonally: vati, vayati, ‘it blows’. Cp. O Bulg. véjati, ‘blows’. 
These verbs are from the same root, IK. *ve-, also met with in 
OE. wawan, NHG. wehen, ‘to blow’. In Greek we find the per- 
sonal expression ye.uwy got, “storm (or winter) exists’, and the 
impersonal yewudler, “it blows’, (also ‘it is wintry weather’; v. 
winterlecan, p. 152 above). In Latin, we come across the personal 
phrases ventus flat, furit, sevit, ‘the wind blows’, ‘the storm rages’. 
The Latin verb flare, not recorded as an Impersonale by dic- 
tionaries, is derived from the same root as OE. bléwan. 

Curiously enough, there would seem to be no instances on 
record of an impersonal use of verbs, corresponding as to etymo- 
logy and import to OE. bldwan and styrman, in the other Teu- 
tonic dialects. Thus Gothic has the composite verb u/fblesan, 
only, ‘to blow up’, from ultimately the same root, but used as a 
personal verb, and no example, whether impersonal or not, of 
any verb derived from, or cognate with, Prim. Teutonic *sturmian. 
In ON. we find the related verb bldsa, ‘to blow’, in personal use, 
in sentences of the type: vindrinn bless; and the verb styrma, ‘to 
storm’, likewise in personal constructions such as the following: 
‘gékk um vedrit ok styrmdi at beim’, ‘the wind turned and storm- 
ed at them’. (Quoted from Fritzner). In senses not implying 
natural phenomena, the ON. verb bldsa is met with in impersonal 
use, e. g. in phrases of the type: bless e-n, “someone becomes swell- 
ed’. Cp.: ‘blés ut af honum kledéi’, ‘the wind took hold of his 
clothes’. (Quoted from Fritzner). These two ON. verbs, in the 
sense of meteorological verbs, occur personally only, as it appears. 
On the other hand, there are examples of impersonal expressions 
of cognate import, containing other ON. verbs, e. g.: Avessir vedrit 
(ace.), “the wind increases in violence’, leiky d nordan, ‘there blows 
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up a northerly wind’, lygnir eptir storminn, ‘the wind falls calm 
after the storm’, storminn (acc.) oesir, ‘the storm becomes vio- 
lent’, vedr (acc.) legir, ‘the wind abates’. The OHG. verb wdéjan, 
waden, ‘to blow’ (NHG. wehen, OE. wdwan), occurs as an Imper- 
sonale, for instance in the following sentence: ‘so ig wat, so wagot 
iz, ‘when it blows, then the sea goes high’. (Quoted from Be- 
haghel, Deutsche Syntax II, p. 129). 

As in the case of OE. freosan, hagolian, etc., the impersonal 
mode of expression is of common IE. origin, to judge from the 
existence of Sanskr. vati, etc. The ideas implied in Ait *blewd, 
hit *styrmd, clearly belong to the same category of concrete no- 
tions as, for instance, that of pluit. 

In spite of the very scanty, and not quite relevant, indica- 
tions of an impersonal use of the cognate ON. verb Jbldsa, we 
are without doubt justified in assuming a prototype of OK. hit 
*bl@wd to have existed in Prim. Teutonic. To such a conclu- 
sion we are drawn not only by the clear, though slight, indica- 
tions just mentioned, but also by reflecting on the fact that in 
all modern Teutonic languages the phenomenon in question is ex- 
pressed impersonally, as in Sanskrit vati: Mod. English it blows, 
Mod. German es blast, Mod. Swedish det bldser, etc., all of cog- 
nate etymology, being derived from the Prim. Teutonic verbal 
base *ile-, ‘to blow’. 

The impersonal use of the OE. verb styrman is probably of 
later date. As we have seen above, there do not seem to occur 
any instances in the other Teutonic dialects of corresponding 1m- 
personal verbs with the sense ‘it storms’, or with other imports. 
Moreover, styrman is a denominative verb, as well as its ON. 
and OHG. equivalents. Possibly the presupposed impersonal use 
of the prototype of OE. hit *bléwd was the pattern on the ana- 
logy of which also styrman, etc., came to be used impersonally. 
Against an assumption of an exclusively OE. growth of the 1m- 
personal usage of the verb may be argued the fact of its exist- 
ence in many modern Teutonic languages. Thus in Modern 
German es stiirmt, Modern Swedish det stormar, both ultimately 
from the Prim. Teut. substantive *sturma-, ‘a storm’. The German 
verb is the descendant of the Prim. Teut. denominative verb 
*sturmian ‘to storm’, whence also OE. styrman. 
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OE. hit lieht, ‘there is a flash of lightning’. 


We find the selfsame sense expressed after the identical mann- 
er of construction in Sanskr. vidydtate. Cp. Sanskr. rocate, ‘shines’, . 
lokaté ‘sees’, from the IE. root *luk-, whence also, ultimately, 
OE. liehtan (v. ch. I, p. 22). Further in Greek dotodate, and 
in Lat. fulget, fulgurat, fulminat. The roots of these Impersona- 
lia differ from that of the OF. verb. In Greek, as well as in Lat- 
in, there also occur personal constructions: fulgur fulgurat. 

Etymologically identical with OE. liehtan (« the Prim. Teut. 
nominal base *lewhta-) is the Goth. personal verb liuhtjan, ‘to 
shine’, never occurring with the sense ‘to emit lightning’. From 
the Prim. Teut. verbal base */uh- was derived the personal Gothic 
vetb lauhatjan, ‘to lighten, emit flashes of lightning’, as recorded 
in the Gospel of St. Luke, ch. XVII, v. 24: “‘Swaswe raihtis lauh- 
muni lauhatjandei us bamma uf himina in pata uf himina skeinip, 
swa wairpib sunus mans ---’, which is a rendering of a personal 
Greek construction. In ON. we find the verb lj6ma, (from ON. 
Liomt, ‘a flash of light, radiance’, < Prim. Teut. *leuhman-) used 
impersonally, but with a diverging import: ljémar af e-u, ‘there 
radiates a light from something’. Further the verb Jjdsta, also 
used as an Impersonale: ‘laust kirkjuna’, ‘the lightning struck 
the church’. (Quoted from Fritzner). 

OHG. has (73) blecchazit, ‘corruscat’. The verb bleccazzen is 
derived from same root as Lat. flagrare, fulgere, fulminare. (v. 
Walde, p. 297). NHG. es blitzt, ‘it lightens’, is the direct descen- 
dant of the OHG. Impersonale. In MHG., the verb liuhten, ‘to 
shine’, of identical origin with OE. liehtan, occurs impersonally. 

With regard to the age of the impersonal mode of express- 
ing the occurrence of the natural phenomenon we call.a flash of 
lightning, the same observations are doubtless valid as in the 
case of jit hagolad, hit rind, discussed above. In view of the ac- 
tual existence of semantically equivalent Impersonalia in some 
of the non-Teutonic languages, we must assume the impersonal 
structure to be common Aryan. Moreover, this Impersonale, 
too, refers to a phenomenon of so very common and so very 
tangible a nature, as to render it highly probable that the for- 
mation of phrases indicating the existence, at a given time and 


il 
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in a given locality, of such a phenomenon is to be ascribed to 
an epoch very remote indeed in the development of language. 

As to a possible change in the construction (Deus tonat » 
tonat), see p. 147 above. 

Whether the impersonal use of OE. liehtan with the import 
‘to emit a flash of lightning’ 1s an exclusively OE. formation or 
not, is doubtful. It is true that its counterparts in the contem- 
porary Teutonic dialects do not seem to occur with this signifi- 
cation. But in Modern German, leuchten, the descendant of OHG. 
liuhtan, sometimes occurs with the signification in question. 
Note Mod. Germ. phrases such as: es leuchtet am Himmel.) 


OE. hit Ounrao, ‘it thunders’. 


Identical both as regards sense, structure and etymology 
with this OE. Impersonale are Sanskr. tanyati, standyati, as well 
as Lat. tonat. Cp. Sanskr. avasphurjati, ‘it thunders in the dis- 
tance’, Greek foovrd, and OBulg. grimitu, corresponding as to 
mode of construction and import, only. | 

In Gothic there is no instance recorded of any verb with the 
sense of OE. Junrian. Nor do dictionaries, and other works to 
which I have had recourse, give any examples from other Teu- 
tonic languages, except OHG., from which language is adduced 
the phrase (13) donarét, containing the verb donarén, cognate as 
to etymology and sense with OE. Junrian. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the notion expressed by 
Latin tonat must, with as good reasons as in the case of e. g: nin- 
guit, pluit, etc., be supposed to have found its oral expression at 
a very early epoch. It is of course impossible to know whether, 
originally, this took the shape of a personal or an impersonal 
construction. However this may be, the occurrence in Sanskrit 
and Latin of impersonal verbal forms of identical etymology and 
import, indicates without doubt the existence of the impersonal 
structure in at least Parent Aryan times. As in the case of OE. 
hit sniw@, discussed above, we are here, too, confronted with the 

1) NHG. es wetterleuchtet, “there is a flash of lightning’, is the descendant of 
the MHG. verb weterleichen, ‘to emit a flash of lightning’. The NHG. verb wet- 


terleuchten has received its modern form through false associations with the sim- 
ple verb leuchten, ‘to shine’, etc. 
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rare fact that the OE. Impersonale, and its OHG. equivalent 
as well, is the direct descendant of this Par. Aryan prototype, 
all from the IE. root *(s)ten-. 


OE. hit *(ge)widerad, ‘it is fine weather’. 

There would seem to occur no instances whatever, in the 
cognate languages, of impersonal phrases containing verbal forms 
from the same root and with the same sense as the OE. imper- 
sonal verb (ge)wider1an. From other roots are the following Greek 
and Latin impersonal expressions, of more or less related signi- 
fications: ovyvévoye, “the sky is clouding over’; Lat. disserenat, 
disserenasctt, “it is clearing up’, nubilat, and the passive nubilatur, 
“it is getting cloudy’. Also nubilare coepit, “it began to get cloudy’. 

In ON. we find the verb vidra, ‘to blow’, of the same origin 
as the OE. verb, and sometimes used impersonally, as e. g. in 
the phrase: fjéld um vidrir, ‘the wind often shifts’, thus with an 
import widely differing from that of OE. gewiderian. From ON. 
we may adduce also a fairly large number of impersonal expres- 
sions containing verbs from various roots (none of them identical, 
however, with the one from which OK. gewiderian is derived), 
and more or less cognate as to import. As examples: vedr bir- 
tiv, “it is clearing up’; dvegr frd, ‘the skies disperse’; gerir ljdst, “it 
grows light’; leger hridiy a4, ‘a storm is brewing’; lysiy vedrit, ‘the 
weather is clearing up’; rékkr at éli, ‘the sky becomes overcast 
before the storm’; jynnir poku, ‘the mist grows thinner’. In 
MHG. there occurs the impersonal phrase e3 witeret, ‘it is (or 
becomes) (good or bad) weather’. The MHG. verb wiéeren derives 
from the same root as the OE. verb. Cp. MHG. e3 wolkenet, ‘it 
is getting cloudy’. 

As seen from the examples adduced, the impersonal struc- 
ture of phrases with an import related to the one implied by 
OE. Mit (ge)widerad belongs to the joint stock of Aryan linguistic 
formations. On the other hand, judging from the more synthetic 
character of their import, we probably cannot attribute to their 
assumed prototype the same high antiquity as to that of 
ninguit etc. 

Concerning the OE. impersonal verb in question, the (at 
least apparent) non-existence of corresponding impersonal verbs, 
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of identical etymology and sense, in the other Teutonic dialects 
no doubt argues in favour of the assumption of an exclusively 
OE. formation. Gewiderian, moreover, is a denominative verb, 
which fact points to a relatively late origin of the verb. 


To the second of the subcategories of Group 1, which subca- 
tegory includes expressions for natural phenomena 
other than atmospheric phenomena, belong the 
following impersonal phrases: hit grewd, hit wealwad, hit *(a)hleéo- 
dra}, swegd, hit *singd ongean (uncertain Impersonale), hit dropad 
(uncertain Impersonale), *seynd (uncertain Impersonale), *wield 
blod (uncertain Impersonale), hit *frumlieht, hit *leohtad, and hit 
*dagad. 

On the whole, the Impersonalia of this subcategory must be 
considered to be of later origin than the meteorological impersonal 
expressions. 


OE. hit grewd, ‘plants, etc., grow’. 


Of this Impersonale I have found a single equivalent, 
the ON. impersonal phrase gver, of identical sense and etymo- 
logy. We may compare the same verb as an Impersonale with 
a metaphorical import, as exemplified in the expression: grer — 
um heilt med (feim), ‘(they) become quite reconciled, (so that no 
trace of their former discord remains)’. In MHG., the verb gruo- 
nen, ‘to become green’, another derivation from the same root, 
is met with in impersonal use, as in: “ez gruonet an den Esten’, 
‘the »Voralpen» grow green’. (Quoted from Behaghel, o. c., p. 
125). Cp. also OHG. loupazit, ‘spring sets in’. 

The existence in ON. and in OE. of the identical construc- 
tion tends to show that this feature was common Teutonic prop- 
erty, although accidentally not recorded in other Teutonic dia- 
lects. Inasmuch as the non-Teutonic languages appear to make 
use of personal expressions only, it would seem very probable 
that the supposed prototype of OE. Mit grewd, ON. grer, is of 
exclusively Teutonic growth, formed on the pattern of inherited 
Impersonalia denoting natural phenomena. 
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OE. hit wealwad, ‘leaves, etc., wither’. 


There appear to be no indications whatever as to an occur- 
rence outside English of counterparts to this OE. Impersonale. 

Thus, ON. visna, “to wither’, is not mentioned as an Impersonale 
by Fritzner, and OHG. wesanén, of the same origin and import 
as ON. visna and OE. wisnian, is, like these, a personal verb. 

We may doubtless consider OE. hit wealwad to be an ana- 
logical formation, built up on the pattern of other OK. impersonal 
verbs of cognate import. It does not appear impossible to suppose 
the inherited Impersonale Mit grewd to be the model imitated. 


w 
— 


OE. hit *(a)hleodrad, ‘there is a sound’; swego, ‘there is a 
ringing sound’. 


With respect to these Impersonalia, the same statement holds 
good as in the case of jit wealwad, and many other OF. Imperson- 
alia, viz. that there seem to exist no equivalents, identical as to 
origin and sense, as well as construction, in any of the non-Teuton- 
ic languages. In the first Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Co- 
rinthians (ch. XV, v. 52) of the Gothic Bible, there occurs a pass- 
age containing an Impersonale of related import: “puthaurneip 
auk jah daubans usstandand unriurjai,---.” The expression Jut- 
hatrnei pb is a direct rendering no doubt of the Greek impersonal 
phrase oadnioet. These two verbs are derived from different 
roots, diverging also from that of the OE. verb. Cp. Greek onuaiver, 
‘there is a blast of trumpet’, which, according to Miklosisch, 
o. c., p. 48, is an impersonal phrase. Note that also Brugmann, 
Syntax § 15, considers onuaive. as an Impersonale, emanating 
from an older personal construction. Other authorities assume 
a personal construction here, with the self-evident subject omitted. 

The same root from which derives OE. hleodrian, (IE. *klu-, 
‘to hear’) is present also in the denominative ON. verb hljdéda, “to 
sound’, which verb, however, does not occur as an Impersonale, 
as it appears. On the other hand, we may adduce the following 
ON. impersonal expressions containing verbs from other roots: 
gellr i skéginum, ‘the wood rings again’; Jytr fyriy regnt, ‘the wind 
howls before the rain’; slaxar i sarinu, ‘there is a splashing sound 
in the wound’. 
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Of different origin, but identical as to import with OF. swegd, 
is the Latin Impersonale tinmit. The ON. verb svagla, ‘to splash’, 
is ultimately derived from the same root as OE. swogan (swegan). 
It occurs as an Impersonale e. g. in the following passage: ‘skalf 
hann af kulda sv4 at svagladi i kerinu’, “he shook with cold, so that 
there was a splashing sound in the tub’. (Quoted from Fritzner). 

Probably, acoustic phenomena could be expressed imperson- 
ally already in Parent Aryan times, since we find examples of 
this mode of construction in Greek, as well as in Latin. In the 
Teut. languages the impersonal construction seems to be common 
property. As to the individual OE. Impersonalia, it appears 1m- 
possible to decide whether they are exclusively English, or whether 
they had exact counterparts in the other Teut. dialects. 


OE. hit *singd ongean. 


As remarked in ch. I, p. 26, the impersonal character of this 
expression is very doubtful. In case it is really impersonal, its 
import is: ‘there is a resonance’. However, we may with almost 
absolute certainty assume a personal construction here. See ch. 
I, 1. c. There are no indications of the existence of impersonal 
expressions in other Teut. dialects, containing verbs corre- 
sponding to OE. simgan as to sense and etymology. 


OE. hit dropad, ‘drops of water fall’. 


OE. hit dropad with its fairly unmistakable impersonal cha- 
racter, has no counterparts, it seems, in the non-Teutonic lan- 
guages. Cp. e. g. Lat. guttae cadunt. Nor do the contemporary Teut- 
onic dialects show any traces of an impersonal use of verbs cor- 
responding to OK. dropian as to sense and origin, as it appears. 
In ON. we find the intr. verb stéfla, ‘to squirt’, in impersonal 
phrases such as: stérum stéplar nu yfir, ‘the water now dashes 
freely (into the ship)” Cp. also Mod. Swed. det droppar fran taken, 
‘the rain is dropping from the eaves’. The Swed. verb droppa is 
derived from the identical base contained in OE. dropian. 

In view of these very meagre indications of equivalent ex- 
pressions in other related languages, we can only say that the 
impersonal mode of giving expression to such phenomena as the 
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one implied by hit dropad was probably common Teutonic prop- 
erty. Whether etymologically identical verbs to OE. dropian 
were used impersonally in other Teutonic dialects as well, is 
doubtful. 

The presumably impersonal construction of this verb as re- 
corded in OE., whether of exclusively OE. origin, or extant in 
other cognate languages also, was modelled, in all probability, on 
such phrases as fit rind (or their prototypes), of similar import. 


OE. *iernd; *wield blod. 


The identical observation made as regards the phrase hit 
dropad (v. above) is valid also concerning the probable pattern 
on which the expressions *ievnd and *wteld blod, if real Imperson- 
alia with the import: ‘there is a flow of lava’, and “there is a flow 
of blood’, respectively, might have been modelled. As to the 
question: impersonal or not, v. ch. I, p. 28. 


OE. hit *frumlieht, hit *leohtad, and hit *daga6, ‘it dawns’.1) 


These Impersonalia had equivalents with identical, or relat- 
ed, significations both in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. Thus 
Sanskr. ucchatit, Greek diapavoxet, “it grows light’, dsavydleu, “it 
dawns’. . The same notion was, however, also rendered by means 
of personal constructions in Greek, such as 7juéoa ylyverar. Fur- 
ther we find: Greek ovoxordte, ‘it grows dark’, and Latin lucet 
(coepit lucere), lucescit, dilucescit, tllucescit, and diluculat, all = 
‘it dawns’. Note that the Latin verbs of these phrases are ultim- 
ately from the same root as the OE. verbs frumiiehtan, leoht- 
tan, viz. IE. *luk-. Cp. Latin (post-classical) dzescit, with the 
same import. 

In ON. we find the verb lysa < Prim. Teut. verb *leuhsian, 
‘to shine’, < Prim. Teut. *leuhsa-, adj. and subst., ‘light’. 
This ON. verb occurs as an Impersonale in phrases such as 
lysir, tekr at lysa, ‘it dawns, begins to dawn.’ Further there is 


1) It should be noted that OE. hit *dagad, as well as e. g. Latin diescit, ON. 
dagar, ndttar, MHG. ex taget, and other phrases adduced, no doubt in many cases 
referred not so much to the phenomena of light and darkness caused by the move- 
ments of the sun, as to the time of day. 
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extant the impersonal expression dagar, of identical etymology 
and meaning with OE. Mit *dagad. Other ON. impersonal forma- 
tions of cognate import are e. g.: eldiry nott, ‘it dawns’, humar, ‘it 
is getting dusk’, kveldar, sdlina kveldar, “evening is closing in,’ 
myrkvar, myrknar, ‘it is getting dark’, ndtiar, ‘night draws on’, 
vokkr, “it is getting dark’, etc. The MHG. verb liwhten, ‘to shine’ 
(OHG. liuhtan), of the same origin as OE. liehtan, is met with as 
an Impersonale in the phrase ¢3 liwhtet, ‘it shines’, etc. Further 
MHG. e3 taget (a verb not recorded in OHG.), is identical as to etymo- 
logy with ON. dagar, OE. hit *dagad. Cp. MHG. e3 schatewet, 
‘the shadows are thickening’. 

Evidently, the growth of the impersonal constructions de- 
noting the coming of daylight, the closing in of darkness, etc., be- 
longs to very remote epochs. From Parent Aryan times these 
constructions survived into the different IE. languages. In the 
Teutonic dialects they were evidently quite common. 

As regards the OE. impersonal verb frumliehian in particu- 
lar, we have seen (ch. I, p. 29) that there occur no exactly equival- 
ent formations in other Teutonic languages. Inasmuch as there 
are some instances of nouns and adjectives in ON. which in all 
respects are the counterparts of OE. substantives and adjectives, 
respectively, such as frumburdér, ‘first childbirth? — OE. frum- 
byrd, ‘birth’, frumskapadr — OE. frumsceapen, ‘first-born’, it is 
permissible no doubt to assume that also the OE. noun frumleoht, 
‘first light’, had its equivalent in ON. Whether such an assump- 
tion is justifiable also with regard to the OE. verb frumliehtan is 
very doubtful, though it may be so. To my thinking, it seems. 
preferable to suppose the OE. impersonal verb to be an analogic- 
al OE. formation, shaped directly on the noun, on the pattern of 
other OE. Impersonalia of similar import. 

The OE. impersonal phrase Mt *leohtad, like mt *frumlieht, 
would seem also to have no exact counterparts in other Teutonic 
dialects. Consequently we may infer that it, too, constitutes an 
exclusively OE. formation. 

As to OE. Ait *dagad, on the other hand, there are, as we 
have seen, absolute counterparts in ON. and in MHG. which fact. 
without doubt points to the conclusion that we are here confront- 
ed with an Impersonale of pre-English origin, and extant in the 
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parental Teutonic language already. It may have been this in- 
herited Impersonale, hit *dagad, which served as a pattern for 
the formation of the two other impersonal phrases of similar im- 
port, hit *frumlieht, and hit *leohtad. 


As examples from languages other than OE., of impersonal 
phrases belonging to the semantic category Natural phenomena, 
but having no exactly corresponding parallels as to sense among 
the OE. Impersonalia, the following expressions may be adduced: 
Greek oeter, ‘there is an earthquake’; ON. leggr fjdrdu, ‘the 
fiords become covered over with ice’, frys haf alt, ‘the sea gets froz- 
en over entirely’, leysir vain, ‘the water becomes open’, fladir, 
‘the water rises’, /yrvir, ‘the water ebbs’, sdlu hallar, ‘the sun is 
setting’, festir eld i e-t, “something catches fire’, e-n velkir i haft, 
“someone is tossed about on the sea’, kefry skip, ‘a ship is sinking’, 
drekkr e-m, ‘someone is drowned’, vodar, ‘there is a redness (in the 
sky)’ (etc.; there is quite a host of similar expressions met with in 
ON.); OHG. 13 wdagét, ‘the waves run’. 

The impersonal constructive type with verbs of the above 
significations was clearly a common Teut. feature. 


Group 2: Expressions for various specifications of time. 


The following are the Impersonalia belonging to this semant- 
ic group: Mit @fenl@c(e)d, hit *e@fnad, hit cymé to ---, ht *fered to 
---, Mit (ge)neal@c(e)d, hit sumorléc(e)d, ht winterléc(e)d, and 
* bringd neah. Collectively, these impersonal expressions do not 
bear the same impress of very high antiquity as several of those 
of the first group. Still, some of them doubtless represent com- 
mon Aryan modes of constructions. 

The OE. impersonal phrases of this group often occur in more 
than one of the three subcategories into which we have divided it 
(v. ch. I, p. 31). The Impersonale Ait cymd to ---, ‘the time 
comes for - - -’, etc., is also met with in sentences where it has a loc- 
al import. See Group 3, p. 172 sqq., and cp. the phrase cymd to 
bote, Group 6, p. 201. The notion of time naturally grew out of 
the doubtless more primary idea of locality. Note that also the 
verbs contained in the impersonal expressions hit *fered to - --. 
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hit (ge)néalec(e)d, and *Jringd neah, proximately imply a 
movement towards a place. 


Subcategory a: Expressions denoting time in general, 


OE. hit cymd to ---, ‘the time comes for - - -’.' 


This phrase apparently has no counterpart in the non-Teuton- 
ic cognate languages. Cp. Latin personal expressions such as 
tempus prope adest, 1mmuinet. 

As regards the Teut. dialects, I have found one ON. imper- 
sonal expression, only, corresponding as to sense with the OE. 
Impersonale and containing the verb koma, etymologically identical 
with OE. cuman, and none in the other dialects. The ON. example 
has the following aspect: kemr at dagan, ‘day is coming’. Fora 
discussion on the history of the Impersonale in question, see zt 
cymé to - - - with a local sense, p. 172 sq. 


OE. hit *fered to---, hit (ge)nealzc(e)6, *pringd neah, all- 
‘it draws on towards - - -.’ 

For want of examples of parallel formations in the cognate 
languages, we can say next to nothing with reference to the gene- 
sis of these Impersonalia. They may be exclusively OE. forma- 
tions, but there is evidently nothing that hinders us from assum-. 
ing a common Teutonic, or WGerm., origin, either. Note that 
the Swedish verb nalkas (a loan-word: MUG ndleken, the exact 
parallel to OE. nealecan; v. ch. I, p. 32) is met with in Mod. Swed. 
phrases such as: det nalkas tiden for avgérandet, lit. “it is approach- 
ing the time for the decision’. I have found no indications of an 
impersonal use of the MLG. verb. 


Subcategory b: Expressions referring to sea- 
sons or religious festivals. 


OE. hit cym0o to---, ‘the time (of some religious festival) is 
at hand’; hit (ge)nealzc(e)0, ‘it draws near’. 


See the similar phrases in subcategory a. 
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OE. hit sumorlzc(e)6, ‘it draws on towards summer’, hit win- 
ae terlzc(e)0, ‘it draws on towards winter’. 


avers 


There would seem to be no examples of impersonal expres- 
sions extant in the non-Teut. languages with the above significa- 
tions. Cp. Latin personal phrases such as: ver incipit, hiems advent- 
at, appropinquat, ‘spring, winter, sets in’. 

From the Teut. dialects may be cited: ON. vérar, sumrar, 
haustar, and vetrar, ‘spring, etc., sets in’, dregr at (jélum), ‘(Xmas) 
is coming’, lidy fram (vetrinum), ‘(winter) is coming to an end; 
MHG. e3 sumeret, winteret, “it is summer, winter,’ ¢3 mezet, ‘it is 
May’. 

There can be no doubt, as it appears, of the common Teut. 
usage of impersonal expressions with the import in question. Some 
of the verbs occurring in these expressions are also etymologic- 
ally related to semantically corresponding OE. verbs. How- 
ever, no verbs of exactly the same structure are met with. Cp. 
ch. I, p. 34. We must leave unanswered the question whether 
there existed in Prim. Teut., or at least in WGerm., exact parallels 
to the OE. Impersonalia hit sumorlac(e)d and hit winterlec(e)d. It 
is quite admissible, no doubt, to assume the impersonal mode of 
construction to be common Aryan. Cp. Mut winterl@c(e)d, ‘it is 
wintry” (p. 152 above) and Mut efenlac(e)d, below. 


Subcategory c: Expressions denoting differ- 
ent times of the day. 


OE. hit zfenlzc(e)6, hit *xfna6d, ‘evening sets in’. 


Related as to import, but not with regard to etymology, to 
these OF. Impersonalia are e. g. the following impersonal expres- 
sions, met with in Greek and Latin: ovoxidler, vesperascit, adves- 
perascit, “evening sets in’, diescit, ‘day sets in’. Cp. personal con- 
structions such as Greek éonéoa yiyveta, “evening comes’, 7uéoa 
ylyvetat, “day appears’, and Latin: dies, hora, prope adest, immi- 
net, “it dawns’, etc. 

In the Teut. dialects there are several examples met with of 
semantically cognate impersonal constructions. ‘Thus we find 
ON. apinar, kveldar, “evening sets in’, ndtiar, “night comes on’. 
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OHG. 13 dbandé (the verb abandén 1s related as regards etymology 
to OE. @fnian), 13 wint 21 dage, ‘day begins to break’, MHG. e3 taget, 
nahtet, morginet, ‘day, etc., comes’) 

We may doubtless infer from the facts thus brought together, 
that the impersonal mode of construction in sentences referring 
to the different times of the day is of Aryan origin. On the other 
hand, we cannot know whether the OE. phrases in question had 
exact counterparts in other Teut. dialects or not, i. e. whether 
they are of common Teut. (or WGerm.) origin, or English ana- 
logical formations. Cp. hit sumorl@c(e)d above. 


OE. hit cym6 to - - -, hit (ge)nealzc(e)6, ‘it draws on 
towards -- -. 


See the similar phrases in subcategories a and b. 


Group 3: Expressions denoting some specification of locality. 


The very few Impersonalia appertaining to this semantic 
category: hit cymd, hit *becymd, and hit *geged (in combination 
with prepositional phrases), like those of Group 2, no doubt re- 
present a comparatively much later mode of construction than 
those of the first group. The impersonal character of the phrase 
hit *gegéd to --- is uncertain. See ch. I, p. 38. 


OE. hit cym6 + a prepositional phrase, “one arrives at’. 


There are no examples extant in the non-Teut. languages of 
impersonal formations corresponding also as to etymology with 
this OE. Impersonale, as far as I have been able to ascertain. 
Identical, or at least kindred, ideas could be expressed by means 
of passive impersonal constructions in Greek, to judge from the 
following passage (from Thucydides 7:75): ‘eig ofay tanewotynta 
agixto’, lit. ‘to what dejection it had been come’.?) In classical 

1) Note that the phrases adduced in many cases refer rather to the phenome- 
na of light and darkness dependent on the movements of the sun than to the time 
of the day. See hit *dagad, ch. I, p. 30. 

2) The wording of the passage is, however, not incontestable, some editors 


altering the form ddzkto of the MS., as not recorded elsewhere, into the personal 
adixato, ‘they had come’. 
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Latin, verbs of motion were frequently constructed impersonally 
and in the passive voice, as e. g. in the following quotation from 
the sixth book of the A‘neid of Virgil, v. 179: ‘itur in antiquam 
silvam’. (Cp. Wackernagel, 0. c., p. 144 sq). Miklosisch, o. c., p. 
60, adduces the expression ventum est ad limen as an example of a 
(classical?) Latin Impersonale. In the Latin versions of OE. 
landcharters, such passive impersonal phrases as venttur, pervenia- 
tur, perveniendum est, etc., are pretty frequent. For examples, v. 
ch. I, p. 36 sq. I have not had time and opportunity to ascertain 
whether the Latin impersonal passive forms occurring in the Anglo- 
Saxon charters, with the special import that characterizes them 
there, had exact equivalents in classical Latin. Cp. the phrase 
ventum est ad limen adduced above. 

As regards the Teut. dialects, I have found but one instance 
that may be considered as indicating the occurrence also outside 
OE., of phrases of the aspect and import in question. This is the 
ON. impersonal expression kemr far at ---, ‘there will be an op- 
portunity ---’. Cp., however, the OF. Impersonale hit cymd to - - - 
implying some notion of time, Group 2, p. 170 sqq; cp. the expres- 
sion cymdé to bote, Group 6, p. 201. As pointed out already (I. c.), 
this latter signification is naturally secondary. _ 

We are doubtless justified in drawing the inference that the 
ON. and OE. phrases in question, with a local or a temporal signi- 
fication, are the representatives in the respective languages of a 
common Teutonic constructive type, corresponding to the Latin 
passive Impersonalia. | 

The OE. phrases of the aspect hit cymd to + a prepositional 
phrase, occurring in the landcharters, which expressions we have 
assumed to be in many cases impersonal, appear to have developed 
out of personal expressions. See ch. I, p. 36 sqq. 


OE. hit *becym6 to - - -, ‘one reaches - - -’. 


This OF. Impersonale appears to have had no etymologically 
identical counterparts in other Teutonic languages. As in the 
case of so many other OE. impersonal expressions, we cannot, 
however, base any certain conclusions on the negative results 
obtained by consulting dictionaries, etc. Cp. the phrase (hit) 
(be)cymé him to ddle, Group 6, p. 201. 
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OE. hit *gegz#o to - - -. 


The identical remarks adduced with reference to hit *becymd 
to ---, apply also to the OK. phrase jit *geg@d to ---, if this is 
really an Impersonale with the signification ‘one goes, proceeds 
to ---, an assumption which appears very uncertain. Cp. ch. I, 


p. 38. 


Parallel with the Teutonic impersonal expressions in the ac- 
tive voice represented by OE. hit cymd, ON. kemr, run passive 
formations like those met with in classical Latin (itu, etc.), such 
as ON. verdr gengit (‘vard heldr sid gengit til hamessu’, ‘one, they, 
went rather late to high mass’; quoted from Fritzner), and MHG. 
wirt gegangen (“besunder wart gegangen in eine kemenaten‘, ‘one, 
they, went singly to a woman’s apartment’; quoted from Brug- 
mann Ursprung, p. 29). No examples of this type occur in OE. 


Group 4: Expressions denoting physical and mental affections. 


Preliminary vemarks. 

Before discussing the provenance of the individual Imperson- 
alia, some general remarks should be premised here, which apply 
to a great many of the impersonal expressions of this semantic 
category, as well as to some belonging to Groups 5 and 6. Cp. ch. 
I, p. 38 sqq. | 

As pointed out already (ch. I, 1. c.), one feature characteristic 
of a large number of Impersonalia appertaining to the semantic 
categories mentioned, is that they often occur in combination © 
with a (pro)noun in the accus. (or dat.), denoting the person whom 
the affection, etc., stimulates. Another distinctive mark which 
characterizes not a few of these verbs, is that they take a genzt. 
vet indicating the irritant stimulus, the cause of the verbal action, or, 
if we so will, the thing, etc., in respect of which the verbal action ts 
true. In other cases, this semantic function is discharged by a 
prepositional phrase. For examples, see ch. I, l. c. See also pre- 
sent chapter, p. 172 sq. 

OE. impersonal expressions such as e. g. hine cald, hine lys 
(-+ genit. vei), which may be taken as typical instances, in many 
cases had counterparts in Greek or Latin, or in other Teut. dia- 
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lects. ‘The Impersonalia of this type, in Greek and Latin repre- 
sented by e. g. petapéier wor tod nenoaypévov, poenitet me facit, 
doubtless display a primitive mode of conception, inherited 
from Parent Aryan times. According to this assumed primitive 
notion, the person feeling is struck by the action implied 1n the 
verb. To quote the words of Fay, o. c., § 4: “In fact, me huius 
poenitet, and pot tovtov petapéder seem to reflect an IK. locution 
which expressed the person feeling in the accusative or dative; the 
source of the feeling in the genitive; while the feeling itself is ex- 
pressed in a transitive, but impersonal, verb, depicting the activity 
of the stimulus.” On the other hand, ‘when we say e. g. pudeo (in- 
stead of me pudet), we state how the subject reacts from the strik- 
ing stimulus.’ (Fay, 0. c., § 5). See Brugmann, Syntax, § 17; 
Fay, o. c., §§ 3 sqq; van Wijk, 0. c., § 114 sqq. There is doubtless 
every probability that the habit of thought displayed by the con- 
structive type me pudet is more primary than the one expressed 
by pudeo. Cp. the transition from e. g. OE. mec hriewd to ME. 
ich reowe. (See v. der Gaaf, 0. c., § 63). 

As to the difference in case of the (pro)nouns as exemplified 
by Greek petapédet pot, and Latin me poenitet, we need not, 
according to Fay (0. c., § 5,) ‘attribute overmuch import’ to this 
fact. “In me poenitet, the stimulus originally produced its irrita- 
tion on the person feeling. In pow pmetapéder, likewise, the sti- 
mulus acted on mot, which is a dative of aim-and reach, the dative 
of contact’. Cp. Brugmann, Syntax § 17. The words of Fay seem 
to imply that he considers the construction dat. pers. to be of the 
same age as the accus. pers. It is a fact, though, that the latter 
construction bears the impress of being the older formation. Cp. 
the account given in the following of the individual OF. Imperson- 
alia of this description, as compared with their equivalents in 
other languages. We may point out the circumstance, too, that 
in OE. poetry, and in those prose texts which display on the whole 
a more ancient structure than the others, constructions of the 
type: hine lyst prevail, almost exclusively, over the type: him lyst. 
We are doubtless justified in assuming in many cases a transition 
from an original accus. persone to a dat. persone. This structural 
change, from hine lyst to him lyst, involves an alteration, too, in 
the predicational aspect. Thus from the outset, and still to OE. 
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linguistic instinct, hine lyst no doubt meant: ‘a desire takes hold of 
him’, and represents a predication of action, while him lyst implied: 
‘a desire is at hand, or comes into existence, for him’, 1. e. consti- 
tutes a predication of existence. Cp. Sundén, Essay I, p. 54, sq. 

It has been mentioned above that the member of the sentence 
which denotes the cause of the affection in question, when given, 
very often takes the shape of a genitive. With some verbs of the 
present semantic group it sometimes appears in the form of a 
nomin. ret, in the capacity of a subject. (For examples, v. ch. I, 
Group 4). There is no doubt as regards the very ancient origin of 
the structural type: Hine lyst + genit. vet, since this genitive is re- 
corded both in Greek, Latin, and the Teutonic dialects. For 
examples, v. the discussion of the individualOH. Impersonalia, p. 177 
sqq. ‘The genitive by verbs such as the present is held by Brug- 
mann, Syntax § 17, to be older, probably, than the nomin. rei. 
According to the same authority (I. c.), it is hard to say what 
should be considered as the primary function of this genitive. 
Speaking of the Latin impersonal phrases pudet, piget, poemitet, 
tedet, miseret and miseretur, he says: “Welcher Klasse von den 
verschiedenen Gebrauchsweisen des Genitivs (GR 2, 2, 565 ff.) 
man diesen Genitivgebrauch am besten anschliesst, ist schwer zu 
sagen. Delbriick, Vergleich. Syntax 3, 32, vermutet, bei muiseret 
tut habe etwas wie misericordia tut vorgeschwebt, und vielleicht 
sei der Genitiv zuerst bei Personen entstanden. Besser, wie es 
scheint, lasst ihn B. Raabe, De gen. Latino, (K6Onigsberg 1917) p. 
64, dem Genitiv bei den verba cupiendi (GR 2, 2, 593) am nachsten 
stehen (vgl. oben wé/ee pot tevoc). Auch kommt der Genitiv 
des Sachbetreffs (GR 2, 2, 576 ff.) in Betracht. Jedenfalls war 
der Genitiv bei diesen Verba sehr alt (vgl. das Griech. und das 
Germ.) und wahrscheinlich alter als der Nominativ der Sache’. 

Whatever was the import, or the shades of meaning, attached 
to this genit. rei, from an OE. or a still more ancient point of view, 
it has seemed admissible and suitable here, to describe its function as a 
velatio respiciendi. ‘This applies not only to the genit. rei occur- 
ring in combination with OE. impersonal expressions that cor- 
respond as to sense to the Latin phrases adduced by Brugmann, 
but to the genit. rei used with other OE. Impersonalia such as e. g. 
_haine (him) (ge)tweod, hine (ge)wierd (v. pp. 198 and 205, below). 
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As to the constructive type hine onhagad + a prepositional 
phrase, see p. 182. 

Brugmann, Syntax § 17, points out that, although the imper- 
sonal use of verbs denoting physical or mental affections is doubt- 
less of Parent Aryan origin, there are hardly any instances met 
with of impersonal verbs corresponding with each other also in 
respect of etymology, in both the non-Teut. and the Teut., IE. langu- 
ages. Cp. on the other hand e. g. OE. it sniwd, ‘it snows’. (Group 
1: Natural phen.), which Impersonale has equivalents both as re- 
gards etymology, construction and import in OBactrian, Greek 
and Latin, and in ON., OE. and OHG. (v. p. 20). 


After these precursory remarks, let us now turn our attention 
to the separate OE. Impersonalia appertaining to Group 4. 


Subcategory a: Physical affections. 


Here belong the following impersonal expressions: hine (him) 
cald, him *swiercd, hit *turned abitan his heafod, hine (him) *ec(e) é, 
him siiged, hine (him) hyngred, -ad, and hine (him) pyrst(ed). 

As mentioned already in ch. I, p. 41, the impersonal nature 
of the phrase hine (him) *@c(e)} is doubtful. 


OE. hine (him) czld, ‘cold takes hold of (exists for) him’ 
(= ‘he is cold’). 


The notion implied in this OE. Impersonale was in Greek and 
Latin expressed by means of personal constructions such as: 6tyé, 
algeo, ‘I am cold’. Cp. Lat. gelo, “I become rigid with cold’, belong- 
ing to the same IE. verbal root as the OE. verb. 

ON. has the entirely congruent phrase mik kelr, as well as 
the semantically related impersonal formations: mér kdlnar (froin 
ultimately the same root), “I begin to feel cold’, mk frys, ‘I am 
cold’, mér svalar, ‘I become chilly’, mér hitnar, mér ornar, “I grow 
warm’. -In MHG. we encounter the impersonal mth friuset, ‘I am 
cold’. 

These facts, as far as they go, evidently suggest the inference 
that the impersonal structure of phrases with the present import 
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is an exclusively Teutonic peculhrity. I am of course fully aware 
that in this, as well as in a great many other cases, a common 
Parent Aryan origin is quite possible, and in this instance even 
probable, albeit the classical languages, apparently, have no exam- 
ples of such a construction. The Impersonale under discussion 
no doubt appertains to the very old class of expressions in 
which a presumably more primitive notion to the effect that some- » 
thing in the exterior world causes in us the sensation in ques- 
tion, is salient. Cp. p. 174 sqq. Another mode of conception, 
according to which it is we who feel, prevails in the phrases adduced 
from the classical languages. The doubtless more original 
habit of thought represented by OE. hine celd, may have had to 
give way to the personal conception (:algeo) at an earlier date in 
the more advanced classical languages than in the Teutonic dia- 
lects. | 

However this may be, the OE. impersonal phrase hine caldé 
doubtless had its prototype in Prim. Teutonic, to judge from ON. 
_hann kelr, ‘he is cold.’ 


OE. him *swiercd, ‘darkness falls upon him, his eyes grow 
dim’. 

With regard to this impersonal phrase, nothing can be said 
with certainty as to its history, since there are no examples on 
record, as it appears, of an impersonal use of verbs of similar im- 
port, either in the non-Teut., or the Teut., cognate languages. 
The etymologically corresponding verbs met with in OS. and 
OHG. (v. ch., I, p. 40) are annotated as personal, only, in dictio- 
naries. 


OE. hit *turned abutan his heafod, ‘he feels giddy’. 


As mentioned in ch. I, p. 41, there is one instance recorded, 
only, of this OF. Impersonale. We may doubtless consider it as 
an exclusively OE. mode of rendering the idea in question, since 
there appear to be no examples on record in other Teut. dialects 
of the same loan-word as an Impersonale. Cp. other verbs with 
related imports and constructed impersonally: ON. mtk sundlar, 
swimrar, ‘I become giddy’, mik umettir, ‘I become faint’, OHG. 
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mir swintildt, ‘I turn giddy’, mir gtswintit, unmahtet, ‘I become 
faint’. 

The impersonal mode of phrasing notions such as these is 
manifestly common Teut. property, if not older still. I have 
found no indications, however, of an existence in Greek and Lat- 
in, etc., of such impersonal expressions. 


OE. hine (him) *zc(e)6. 


We have said in ch. I, p. 41, that the one instance found of 
the verb acan, “to ache’, in a construction which might possibly be 
considered as impersonal, is probably not so. No examples occur 
of etymologically corresponding verbs in the other Teut. dialects, 
whether in the shape of Impersonalia or otherwise. ‘There are 
clear indications, though, of the existence in Teut. languages of 
the impersonal manner of rendering cognate notions. Thus we 
find e. g. ON. mér klejar, ‘I itch’, and OHG. mih tucchit, of the 
same import. 


OE. him suged.}) 


The one instance recorded of the impersonal expression him 
stiged seems to have had no equivalents in the non- Teut. languages. 

Nor are there, with the exception of OE. sigan, any exam- 
ples annotated in dictionaries, etc., of descendants of the Prim. 
Teut. verb *styan as impersonal verbs. However, the occurrence 
in these languages of (distantly) related impersonal expressions, 
such as OHG. mir willét, mth cheldt, ‘I feel sick’, and others, plainly 
indicates a general tendency in the Teutonic dialects to express 
similar sensorial affections by means of impersonal constructions. 
As to OE. him stged in particular, the adduced facts can tell us 
nothing with certainty about its history. 


OE. hine (him) hyngred, -ad, ‘hunger takes hold of (exists for) 
him’ (= ‘he is hungry’); hine (him) pyrst(e6), ‘thirst takes 
hold of (exists for) him’ (= ‘he is thirsty’). 

As regards these Impersonalia, which may aptly be consider- 
ed together, there would seem to be only personal constructions 


1) For the signification of this expression, v. ch. I, p. 42. 
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met with in the non-Teutonic languages, corresponding in respect 
of import to the OE. impersonal phrases. Thus Sanskr. ti3yatz, 
‘thirsts’, from ultimately the same root (IE. *#4s-) as the OF. verb 
byrstan, is not mentioned as an Impersonale by my authorities. 
Greek zew7jv, dtpyv, and Lat. esurire, sitive, ‘to feel hunger, 
thirst’, are constructed personally, only. 

In the Teutonic dialects, on the other hand, the impersonal 
formations are common property: Gothic mik huggreih and mik 
gredop, mik paurserh; ON. mik hungrar, mik pyrstir, OHG. mith 
hung(t)rit, mth durstit, all = ‘I am hungry’ or ‘thirsty’, respect- 
ively. 

What are the conclusions we can draw from these facts? Evid- 
ently we can say nothing for certain with regard to a possible, 
and probable, pre-Teutonic existence of such Impersonalia. Cp. 
Fay, 0. c., § 2 sqq. 

The history of the two Impersonalia in the Teutonic linguist- 
ic branch is clearer, no doubt. As regards OE. hine (him) hyng- 
ved, the existence of the Gothic equivalent mik huggrei}, tallying 
in all respects with the OE. Impersonale, as well as of Gothic mzk 
gredob, which differs as to etymology only, and of ON. mik hung- 
var, OHG. mth hunginit, from ultimately the same root as the OE. 
verb, though belonging to other classes of weak verbs, to all ap- 
pearance indicates that in Prim. Teutonic there occurred proto- 
types of all these impersonal formations. of which some are recorded 
in Gothic, or Gothic and OE., only, while others are exclusively 
ON., etc. Consequently, we have come to the conclusion that in 
Prim. Teutonic it was usual to express the notion in question by 
means of impersonal denominative verbs. Cp. e. g. the personal 
Greek version of Romans, ch. XII, v. 20: “Eav odv new 6 éyodc 
cov, pale atrdv éav diyG nodule adtdér’, with the Gothic render- 
ing: ‘jabai gredo fijand pbeinana, mat gif imma; ip jabai paursjal, 
dragkei ina.’ 

As hinted above, the probability is that these Teut. Imper- 
sonalia had an older prototype on the analogy of which they were 
formed, although its existence cannot be proved. 

The existing Teutonic equivalents of OE. hine pyrsted plainly 
show that the impersonal manner of constructing sentences of 
this import was common Teutonic. OE. pyrstan, ON. pyrsta, and 
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OHG. dursten, are all of them denominative formations from, 
ultimately, Prim. Teut. * Sursta-, Goth. paursti, ON. porsti, ‘thirst’. 
We thus have to assume a Prim. Teut. denominative verb * Jurst- 
gan, parallel to *hungrjan. Besides this verb, there must have 
existed the Prim. Teut. verb * Jursjan, from the verbal base * Jurs-, 
whence Gothic faursjan. The third person sg., present tense, 
Gothic faursei}, had an exact counterpart in Sanskr. ¢isyati 
(v.ch. I, p. 43). It is admissible, undoubtedly, to surmise that this 
Gothic impersonal phrase mik pazrseih is the representative in 
that language of a very old Impersonale, formed on the IE. verbal 
root *#is-, and extant in Parent Aryan already, although the im- 
personal mode of construction happens not to be recorded, or had 
fallen into disuse, in the cognate non-Teutonic languages. 

Some instances met with of OE. hine (him) fyrsted + gentt. 
vet or a prepositional phrase, with the metaphorical import “he 
thirsts for ---’, have been given in ch. I, p. 44. As examples 
the following may suffice in this connection: 

Deah det folc Syrste Sere lare, ---. Past. Care 30:7. — Pyrst sawle mine 
to Gode pam lyfgyndan. Cambr. Psalter, p. ror. 

We can hardly doubt that the types of construction repre- 
sented by these OH. phrases were common Teutonic property, 
although there would seem to be but rare indications extant of 
their existence in other Teutonic languages. I have found one 
instance, only, viz. the ON. expression mik pyrstir til (+ genit. 
vet), ‘I thirst for ---.? These, and similar, OF. and ON. phrases 
were probably formed on the analogy of semantically cognate 
prototypes of OH. and ON. impersonal expressions such as hine 
lyst + gent. rei, hine onhagad to (+ dat. rei), and e-n langar tl 
+ genit. vet). Note the construction of the Latin version of the 
passage quoted from the Cambridge Psalter: ‘Sitivit anima mea 
ad deum vivum’. This is, however, a personal construction. In 
Greek and classical Latin we find the personal verbs éu-Oupeiy 
+ gentt. ret, sitire + accus. ret. 


As examples of impersonal phrases, from other Teutonic dia- 
lects, belonging to the present semantic category, but lacking se- 
mantically exact counterparts in OE., the following may be ad- 
duced: ON. mér bléskrar, ‘I wink’, setr grat at mér, “I burst out 
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crying’, mik (mér) héfgar, mk syfjar, “I grow sleepy’, mik prytr, 
‘I grow tired’, and many others; OHG. mth slaphét, mih slaferét, 
‘I feel sleepy’. The impersonal constructive type in respect of 
verbs denoting physical affections is obviously a common Teut. 
feature. 7 


Subcategory b: Mental affections. 


The following are the Impersonalia belonging to this numeric- 
ally fairly comprehensive group. 


Subsection a, personal mental affections: 
hine (him) onhagad, him (ge)licad, him gelustfullad (uncertain Im- 
personale), hine. (him) (ge)lyst(ed), hine rec(e)d; hit him *hefigad 
(uncertain Impersonale), hine (him) *(ge)hriewd, hine *hréowsad 
(uncertain Impersonale), hine langad, hine lengad, hine (him) 
(ge)scamad, hine *forscamad, hine (a) briet, and him of bync(e)é. 


Subsection £8, sympathetic affections: 
him gebyred, him *(ofjearmad, and him ofhriewd. | 

The majority of these Impersonalia unmistakably bears the 
stamp of great antiquity, being at least of Prim. Teut., if not 
older, origin. Several of them occur in combination with a genit. 
_ ret or a prepositional phrase. It has been pointed out (p. 174 
sq.) that the existing type hine (him) lyst + genit. rei had counter- 
parts in Greek and Latin, e. g. petayéder pot, poenttet me, +- 
genit. ret. With these impersonal constructions we should com- 
pare ON. mik idvar and OE. mec hriewd, both constructed with 
genit. rei and, like their Greek and Latin equivalents, implying 
‘I repent of ---’. Cp. also early NHG. mich reut dessen, ‘I re- 
pent of this’. It has been indicated also (1. c.) that these facts 
no doubt point to the conclusion that the type: Aine (him) lyst 
+ genit. ret represents a common Aryan mode of construction. 
As to the constructive type: line (him) onhagad +a prepositional 
phrase (to + dat. ret, to+ an inflected infinitive) on the other hand, - 
it unmistakably bears the impress of being considerably younger, 
although met with also in other Teut. dialects. The prepositional 
phrases, OE. to, ON. til, etc., + a (pro)noun, may have come 
to be used in the place of an older genitive (gemit. respiciendt), 
in order to render the notion of direction, in a figurative sense, 
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implied in at least some of the verbs in question. Note, however, 
that OE. (ge)lystan, contrary to expectation, does not show this 
development. Cp. ON. lystir e-n til e-s, “someone desires some- 
thing’. | 

It has been shown in ch. I, section B, p. 115 sqq., that 
there are cases in OE. of gerundial forms in conjunction with 
verbs that do not appear to have ever occurred in combination 
with a prepositional phrase of the type: to + dat. rei, and that 
in spite of this fact, a gerundial function implying direction is not 
precluded. There is of course hardly any reason for assuming 
that such formations were not extant in the other Teut. dialects, 
too, and, consequently, not an OE. innovation. 


ubsection a, 


OE. hine (him) onhaga6, ‘inclination (satisfaction) takes hold 
of (exists for) him’ -he feels inclined, is contented’). 


The notion implied by this OE. impersonal phrase was ex- 
pressed by means of personal constructions both in Greek and 
Latin, as it appears. And the verbs used are etymologically 
unrelated to the OF. verb. Cp. the examples of semantically 
corresponding Greek and Latin expressions acne under OE. 
him (ge)licad, below. 

The OFris. verb hagia, of the same anes as the OE. verb, 
is recorded in impersonal phrases such as: ---, ther him best 
hagie, “where he is best pleased’. As to MHG. behagen, ‘to please’, 
of an identical derivation, this verb is not annotated as an Im- 
personale by dictionaries. There is hardly any doubt, however, 
that impersonal expressions of the type adduced from OFtris., 
were not used in all the Teut. languages, in so far as the verbs 
themselves were extant. 

With regard to OE. hine (him) onhagad t6 ---, ‘he feels in- 
clined towards ---’,-+ a (pro)noun or an inflected infinitive, no 
absolutely corresponding formations seem to exist in the cognate 
Teut. dialects. Consequently, we cannot know for certain whether 
the phrase is solely OE. or not. We may compare ON. 
e-n fystr, hugnar, langar, lystir, slegir, til e-s, “someone desires, 
longs for, something’; e-n likar vel til e-s, “somebody likes something’. 


us) 
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Cp. also the OE. verbs gehagian and onhagian in impersonal use, 
in phrases of the same aspect, but belonging to another semant- 
ic category (Group 6 b:expressions referring to the state of things; 
v. p. 209 below), from which constructions those under discussion 
cannot easily be kept apart, particularly as it is often hard to 
decide which signification is the one meant to be implied. 

As to the genesis of constructions of the aspect: hine (him) 
onhagad + an infinitive (pure or inflected), v. section B, 215 p., 
and cp. ch. I, section B, p. I13. 


OE. him (ge)licad, ‘pleasure is at hand for him’ (= ‘he is 
pleased, he likes’). 


No examples of absolute equivalents to this OK. impersonal 


_ expression are to be found in the cognate non-Teut. languages. 


Semantical counterparts were naturally not lacking. Cp. imper- 
sonal phrases such as Latin ut libet, ‘as you please’. In Greek 
and classical Latin the idea expressed by OE. him (ge)licad +a 
prepositional phrase was rendered personally, according to my 
authorities. Thus we find e. g. magéyer ti pot jdovnv, aliquid 
libet, placet mihi, ‘something pleases me’, or: 7jdouai tim, “I take 
pleasure in something’. The last-mentioned type of personal 
construction is also met with in the Greek New Testament, where 
we find (passim) the phrase: ebdoxd éy ---. Note, however, that 
in the Latin original of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels there occur 1m- 
personal constructions such as: ‘in quo bene complacuit anime ° 
mec’. (Gosp. Matth., ch. XII, v. 18), interchanging with per- 
sonal expressions of the following type: ‘in quo mihi complacut’. 
(Gosp. Matth., ch. ITI, v. 17). 

In the Teut. dialects, the different verbs ultimately derived 
from the same Prim. Teut. nominal base (*lika-) as OK. (ge)li- 
cian, are all met with in impersonal use. Cp. ON. phrases of the 
type: e-m likar vel vid e-t, til e-s, “someone likes something, some- 
body’, and similar expressions occurring in Gothic and OHG., 
as exemplified by sentences such as the following: ‘mis galeikaip 
in --~-, “I take pleasure in --- (II.Corinth. XII:10); ‘in thir 
gilicheta mir’, ‘in te complacuit mihi’ (Gospel of St. Mark, I, Io). 
Cp. also semantically corresponding impersonal phrases contain- 
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ing verbs from other roots, such as ON . e-m pezt at e-u, ‘some- 
one is satisfied with something’, e-m hugnar vel, illa, vid e-n, til 
e-s, ‘somebody likes someone’, etc.; OHG. mith niotét + genit. ret, 
- “me delectat’ (: “sines obezes nietet mih’; quoted from Grimm 
IV, p. 272). The occurrence of the prototypes of (ge)lician, etc., 
as Impersonalia is evidently a common Teutonic feature. | 
Inasmuch as the OK. phrases of the type him (ge)licad on 
--- are extant in such texts, only, the language of which may 
be suspected of having been influenced by (post-classical) Latin 
musters (e. g. the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, homilies, etc.), the as- 
sumption of a direct imitation of constructions such as: ‘in quo 
bene complacuit anime mee’ (Vulgate, Gosp. Matth., ch. XII, 
v. 18), does not appear unwarrantable. The Corpus MS. of this 
passage reads as follows: “Her is min cnapa pone ic geceas min 
gecorena on bam wel gelicode minre sawle’. 

There is, however, one circumstance that would seem to 
render this supposition, certainly not untenable, but somewhat 
doubtful. This is the fact that the impersonal mode of construc- 
tion in the case of the descendants of Prim. Teut. *liken, etc., 
appears to be characteristic of the Teut. dialects as compared 
with Greek and classical Latin, to judge from the Gothic im- 
personal rendering: ‘mis galeikaip in ---’, of the Greek original: 
“eddogeq &v --- (II Corinth., ch. XII, v. 10). The ON. imperson- 
al phrase e-m likar vel wid e-t, til e-s, points to the same con- 
clusion, since this expression, according to Fritzner, occurs in 
texts that, to my knowledge, cannot have been influenced by 
literary Latin musters, to wit some of the Icelandic sagas (Ljés- 
vetninga Saga, etc.). On the other hand, there can be no doubt 
about the construction met with e. g. in the Gospel of St. Luke, 
ch, X, v. 21, Corp. and Li.: ‘Forbam hit beforan be swa gelic- 
ode’, being a word for word rendering of the Latin version: 
‘Quoniam sic placuit’ante te’. The same is true, perhaps, with 
regard to the OHG. rendering: ‘in thir gilicheta mir’, of Mark 
I, v. 10. Cp. the Latin version: ‘in te complacuit mihi’. 

As hinted above, there are no examples extant of the type 
him (ge)licad on --- in the older, poetical texts presumably 
uninfluenced by any foreign patterns. Here we find personal 
constructions, only. For an example of the constructive type: 
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ping (ge)licad him, v. ch. I, p. 47. It should be noted that, be- 
side impersonal formations, also personal constructions of the 
above aspect occur in all the Teutonic dialects mentioned. 


OE. him gelustfullad. 


With regard to this expression, if really an Impersonale, with 
the sense ‘he rejoices’, an assumption which seems very doubt- 
ful (v. ch. I, p. 47), we can say nothing as to its history, for 
want of examples of similar formations in other, cognate langu- 
ages. The morphological aspect of the verb does not, perhaps, 
preclude the possibility of a pre-English existence of this phrase. 


OE. hine (him) (ge)lyst(e6), ‘inclination (desire) takes hold 
of (exists for) him’ (= ‘he desires’, etc.). 


The notion implied in OE. hine (him) (ge)lyst(ed) appears to 
have been expressed by means of personal constructions, only, 
in the cognate non-Teut. languages. Thus e. g. the etymologically 
related Sanskrit phrase lasati is a personal expression, meaning 
‘he, etc., asks for’. Latin libet, with the import ‘he (etc.), de- 
sires’, was, according to dictionaries, constructed with a pronoun 
or an infinitive for its subject. 

In Gothic we find the verb luston, cognate as to derivation 
with OE. lystan, in personal use,: presumably in imitation of the 
personal Greek verb of the one passage where the Gothic verb 
occurs, the Gospel of St. Matthew, ch. V, v. 28. The thing 
coveted is expressed by a noun in the genitive, both in the Greek 
and in the Gothic text. From an identical Prim. Teut. nominal 
base (v. ch. I, p. 48), but used as Impersonalia, are ON. lysta: 
e-n lystir til e-s, i e-t, “someone desires something’ (:‘sakir hess, 
at henni synist ek sva fagr, pa lystir hana til min’; ‘mik lysti 
i hring benna’; quoted from Fritzner); OHG. lusten, and OS. 
lustean, of the same import. The two last-mentioned verbs, like 
OE. (ge)lystan, are constructed in the following manner: mth 
lustit, etc., + genit. rei. (OHG.: ‘den des libes luste’; quoted from 
Grimm IV, p. 271). 

The impersonal mode of formation, in OF. represented by 

e phrase: hine lyst + gent. rei, may be a Teutonic creation, 
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shaped on the analogy of the extant, presumably Aryan, con- 
structions of the same type (foenitet me + genit. ret, etc.; v. in- 
troductory remarks to the present semantic category, p. 174 sqq.). 
However, nothing seems to hinder us from assuming that the 
identical idea implied in fine lyst (+ genit. ret) could be expressed 
impersonally in Parent Aryan times already; and this, indeed, 
appears very probable, although, apparently at least, indications 
of such a usage are lacking in Greek and Latin, etc. 

As to the genesis of extant constructions of the aspect: 
hine (him) lyst + an infinitive or a dependent clause, see section 
B, p. 215, and cp. ch. I, section B, pp. 116 and 128. 


OE. hine rec(e)6, ‘care, desire, takes hold of him’ (= ‘he 
cares, desires ). 


With regard to this Impersonale, occurring in combination 
with a noun in the genitive, denoting the irritant stimulus, there 
are next to no indications of an identical construction in other 
languages. The ON. verb vekja, ‘to care for, consider’, of the 
same origin as the OE. verb, is used personally only, according 
to Fritzner. On the other hand, the corresponding MHG. verb 
vuochen, of similar import, sometimes occurs as an Impersonale, 
in conjunction with accus. persone, genit. rei. We may safely 
infer, no doubt, that the impersonal structure was, if not a com- 
mon Teutonic, at least a common W Germanic feature. Cp. the 
discussion on other Impersonalia constructed in the same manner. 


OE. hit him *hefiga6.') 


This expression, the impersonal character of which is very 
uncertain, appears to have had no equivalents, whether absolute 
or otherwise, in any cognate language, except some semantically 
more or less distantly related phrases such as ON. ekr hart at 
mér, ‘TY am hard pressed’, and OHG. mir angét, ‘coartor’. On 
these facts, of course, no suppositions concerning the origin of a 
possibly existing OE. impersonal phrase hit him *hefigad can be 
founded. | 


1) For the signification of this phrase, if really an Impersonale, see ch. I, 
Pp. 50. 
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OE. hine (him) *(ge)hriew6, ‘repentance takes hold of (exists 
for) him’ (= ‘he repents’). 


The notion implied by this Impersonale, used absolutely or 
with a genit. rei denoting the emotional stimulus, was rendered im- 
personally or personally in Greek, as well as in Latin. Thus we 
find the impersonal expressions: petapéder pot, used absolutely or 
with genit. ret, poenstet, prget, me + genit. ve1, and personal expres- 
sions of the two types: thing causes repentance, regret, in a person 
(dat. or accus.), and I repent, regret. ‘The former personal con- 
structive type is rare in Greek. As an example: ‘t@ ‘Agéorwy 
petéuehe tO eionuévov’. (Quoted from Liddell and Scott). In 
Latin we find expressions of the following aspect: res poenitet 
me, res dolet mitt. ‘The second type of personal construction is 
represented by phrases such as petapyédopaj, doleo. 

In the Gothic Bible there occurs the verb idreigon, of the 
same import as the OE. verb, but used in personal constructions 
(in imitation, perhaps, of the corresponding personal Greek for- 
mations met with in the identical Bible passages). Likewise, the 


‘ON. verb angra, is constructed personally, either thus: Jat angrar 


mtk (mér), ‘that causes me annoyance, trouble’, or in the follow- 
ing manner: ek angrar + accus. ret, “I am anxious, distressed, 
about something’. There are, however, examples of this verb 
as an Impersonale, too, used absolutely: mzk angrar, ‘I am an- 
xious.. Further, we find the impersonal expression mk tdrar 
(according to Feist, the ON. verb idva is hardly cognate with 
Gothic idreigon, as to etymology) + gentt. ret, ‘I repent of -- -’. 
The verb téva occurs as a personal verb, too: pat idrar mtk, | 
‘that makes me repent’. As to OHG. and MHG. hriuwan, riu- 
wen, from the same verbal base as the OE. verb, they are not 
recorded as Impersonalia. It should be noted, however, that in 
early NHG. the verb veuen (OHG. hriuwan) is also met with as 
an Impersonale: es reut mich (+ gentt. rei, or tiber ---), “I repent 
(of ---)’. | 

We have thus to annotate three types of constructions with 
verbs of this import in the languages mentioned, two personal 
and one impersonal. Possibly, all three ran parallel from an 
early epoch, although accidentally not recorded in the separate 
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languages. It seems quite justifiable, though, to suppose that 
the impersonal type is the oldest of the three. Cp. the introduc- 
tory remarks to the present semantic group, p. 174 sqq._ If, 
as appears probable, we are justified in assuming a common 
Parent Aryan prototype of OE. hine hriewd ( pes), we must sup- 
pose this type to have become lost in some languages, or par- 
tially supplanted by the presumably younger personal expres- 
sions. Cp. the development: OE. line hriewd — NE. he rues. See 
v. der Gaaf, 0. c., § 63. 

As to the genesis of the constructive type on record: hine 
(him) *(ge)hriewd in conjunction with a dependent clause, v. sec- 
tion B, Dp. 215, and ch. I, section B, p. 130 sq. 


OE. hine *hréowsad. 


It has been pointed out in ch. I, p. 51, that the existence 
in OF. of an impersonal expression of the above aspect and © 
with the signification ‘he repents, grieves’, is very questionable. 
For the usual construction of the verb hreowsian, see p. 51. ‘The 
occurrence of this verb as an Impersonale, if a fact, must be due 
to the analogy of hine *(ge)hriewd, of similar import (v. above), 
or to that of the impersonal phrases met with in the Latin ori- 
ginal of the passages where it occurs. As pointed out in ch. I, 
l. c., hréowsian is not found outside English. | 


OE. hine langad, ‘longing (discontent) takes hold of him’ 
(= ‘he longs’, etc.). 


The cognate non-Teutonic languages show no indications, 
as it appears, of an impersonal use of verbs with the import of 
OE. langian, ‘to long’. — 

The OE. phrases of the type: Aine langéd, ‘his thoughts go 
longingly back, or forward’, etc., have exact counterparts in the 
Teutonic dialects. Thus we find ON. langar, OS. langét, + accus. 
persone. Cp. ON. e-m lengist, “someone is bored’, < lengja (= OE. 
lengan). As to OE. hine langad + genit. ret, ‘he longs for ---’, 
we find the following parallel construction in OHG.: langé, bi- 
lang, gilangét, niotét (cp. p. 185), + accus. persone, gentt. rer (: “dia 
des erbes langet’?; quoted from Grimm IV, p. 272). Lastly, OE. 
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hine langad +a prepositional phrase, ‘he longs for - - -’, entirely 
coincides as to structure with ON. e-n langar, fysir, etc., til (e-s). 

The impersonal mode of construction is clearly of common 
Teutonic origin. Doubtless, the genit. rei, denoting the cause 
of the affection, is older with this verb, too, than prepositional 
phrases with the same function, although the former type hap- 
pens to be recorded in the WGerm. dialects, only. (v. p. 182 
above). 

As to the genesis of extant constructions consisting of the 
phrase hine langad in conjunction with a subordinate clause, v. 
section B, p. 215, and ch. I, section B, p. 127. 


OE. hine lIengad, ‘longing takes hold of him’ (= ‘he longs’). 


This impersonal expression stands quite isolated, as it ap- 
pears. As pointed out in ch. I, p. 53, the verb lengian is not record- 
ed outside English. To judge from the 1-umlauted stem-vowel, 
the verb must have existed at least in pre-historic OK. The cir- 
cumstance that it is not met with in other Teutonic dialects, can- 
not of course be said to prove effectually that it is of exclusively 
OE. growth. 


OE. hine (him) (ge)scamad, ‘shame takes hold of (exists for) 
him’ (= ‘he is ashamed’). 


With reference to the earlier history of OE. hine (him) (ge-) 
scamad, the same observations are valid as in the case of hine 
(him) *(ge)hriewd (v. p. 188 sq.), viz. that it seems most rational 
to suppose the impersonal type of verbs of this import to be the 
more primitive one, which was, at least partially, supplanted by 
personal constructions. Thus in Greek the idea implied was ren- 
dered personally: aisydvoua ---, “I am ashamed ---’, aioyvry 
AapBarer ue, ‘a feeling of shame takes hold of me’; in Latin, either 
impersonally: pudet + accus. persone, genit. ret, or personally: res 
pudet + accus. persone. 

In Gothic we find the personal (reflexive) verb skaman stk in 
conjunction with genit. rei. Note that the Gothic version of the pas- 
sage from the Gospel of St. Mark, ch. VIII, v. 38, does not entire- 
ly coincide as to structure with the Greek original. In both cases, 
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however, the construction is personal. The two versions read as 
follows: “"Oc yao dv énaoyvrdyg we ---’, and “Unte saei skamaip 
sik meina---’. This fact would seem to indicate that the Gothic 
personal construction in question is vernacular. In ON. and OHG. 
there occur the personal (reflexive) verbs skamast, scamén, -én sth, 
midan sth, respectively, + genit. ret, all = “to be ashamedof---’. 

If our assumption concerning the relative age of these imper- 
sonal and personal constructions is true, which seems hardly 
questionable in view of the existence of many other Impersonalia of 
the same type belonging to verba affectuum, of probably high anti- 
quity, then it appears that only Latin and OE. retain examples of 
the assumed older usage, probably extant in Parent Aryan al- 
ready. This fact is no doubt due to mere chance. As mentioned 
above, we feel inclined to suppose that from an early date, an 
older impersonal and younger personal types came to be used side by 
side, of which the impersonal one happens not to be recorded in 
some languages, or else had died out there. As mentioned in ch. 
I, p. 54, there are examples, too, of (ge)scamian with a nomin. 
persone for its subject. 

As to the genesis of the extant constructive types: hine (him) 
(ge)scamad + an infinitive, and hine (him) (ge)scamad + a depend- 
ent clause, v. section B, p. 215, and ch. I, section B, p. 117 sq., 
p. 128 sq. 


OE. hine *forscamao, ‘shame takes hold of him’ (= ‘he is 
ashamed’). 


The same remarks as in the case of the simple verb (ge)sca- 
mian (v. above) hold good undoubtedly with regard to the pre- 
fixally derived OE. impersonal verb forscamian, too. Cp. the per- 
sonal MHG. verb verschamen, also intransitive = ‘to be ashamed’. 

As to the genesis of the extant constructive type: fine *for- 
scamad pat ---, v. section B, p. 215, and ch. I, section B, p. 130. 


v 


OE. hine (a)priet, “weariness, etc., takes hold of him’ (= ‘he 
wearies, finds irksome’). 


We find in Greek e. g. the following semantic counterparts, 
all of them personal constructions: xdgo¢ tivd¢ AauBaver we, ‘an 
aversion to something takes hold of me,’ zagéyer te xdoov ot, 
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“something causes in me feelings of aversion’, dyavaxt®, doyiloua, 
+ genit. (dat). ret, or a prepositional phrase, “I resent something’. 
The Greek versions of verse 6, ch. XIV, Gospel of St. Mark, and 
of verse 5, ch. XVIII, Gospel of St. Luke, the Gothic rendering of 
which makes use of the verb usbriutan (for the construction of 
this verb, v. below), show personal constructions, too. In Latin, 
on the other hand, we find the impersonal tedet, piget, construct- 
ed, like the OE. Impersonale, with accus. personz, genit. rei. 

The Gothic verb usbriutan just mentioned, coinciding entire- 
ly as to its form with OE. aréotan, is, however, a personal verb 
constructed with a nomin. rei for 1ts subject and meaning ‘to mo- 
lest’. Its construction does not in every respect agree with that of 
the verbs met with in the corresponding Greek phrases, although 
the construction is personal in every case. ‘Thus the Greek ver- 
sion of v. 5, ch. XVIII, Gosp. of St. Luke, shows the construction: 
nomin. rei (as subject) + accus. personz, whereas the Gothic ver- 
sion has dat. persone. The ON. verb pridta, ‘to fail’, from the 
same verbal base, is met with also in the impersonal expression 
mik prytr, with the signification ‘I become tired’. OHG. had the 
impersonal phrases: mth ar-, ir-, bidriuzit, mih artragé, all of them 
constructed with genit. rei and meaning ‘I find irksome, resent’. 
OHG. mith ardriugit in all respects coincides with OE. hine abriet. 

The facts adduced render the inference credible that the im- 
personal structure of sentences of the present import was common 
Aryan property, although there do not appear to be any indica- 
tions as to the occurrence of this mode of construction in Greek. 
It is probable, too, that the Prim. Teut. strong verb * breutan, “to 
molest’, was used from old in impersonal phrases parallel to Latin 
tedet, etc. As in the case of (ge)scamian (v. above), the personal 
construction occurring in Gothic, which, as pointed out already, 
does not seem to be an imitation of the construction of the corre- 
sponding Greek verbs, very likely represents a younger develop- 
ment, accidentally not recorded in‘OEK. and OHG. Cp. the extant 
personal constructive type met with in OE., having a nomin. per- 
sone for its subject. 

As to the genesis of the recorded constructions: hine (a) priet 
-+ an infinitive or a subordinate clause, v. section B, p. 215, and ch. 
I, section B, pp. 118 and 128 sq. 
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OE. him ofpync(e)6, ‘displeasure, grief, etc., is at hand for 
him’ (= ‘he is displeased, he grieves’, etc.). 


This OK. Impersonale, used absolutely) or with genit. rei 
(: um respect of ---), appears to stand quite isolated. For want 
of indications of the existence of similar constructions elsewhere, 
and in default of other criteria, its history is obscure. 

As to the origin of complex sentences consisting of the phrase 
him of bync(e)d + a dependent clause, see section B, p. 215, and ch. 
I, section B, p. 130 sq. | 


As additional examples of the impersonal mode of construc- 
tion in the case of verbs belonging to the present semantic sub- 
section, the following ON., OHG. and MHG. impersonal expres- 
sions may be cited, showing a similar construction to that of the 
OE. Impersonalia of this group, but denoting other kinds of affec- 
tions: ON. ventir mik + genit. (or accus.) ret, “hope for, expect, 
---, mtk undarar, ‘I become astonished’; OHG. mth egisét, ‘I am 
fearful’, mth gruet, “horresco’; MHG. mich (mir) gruset + genit. ret, 
“I shudder at the sight of ---’, mich wundert + genit. ret, “I won- 
der at ---. (‘Wundert ihn des schwarzen Ritters’; Wieland). 


Subsection B. 
OE. him gebyred, ‘care is at hand for him’ (= ‘he cares’). 


The history of this Impersonale is far from clear. The im- 


port of the expression him gebyred to ---, ‘he cares for ---’, is evi- 
dently very nearly related to that of the morphologically identical 
impersonal phrase him gebyred to ---, with the signification 


‘he has to do with, stands in some sort of relation to---’. See 
Group 6, p. 212 sq. below. We are quite justified, no doubt, in assum- 
ing that the two shades of meaning are the outcome of sense-de- 
velopment, originating in a common, primary signification. See 
ch. I, p. 58. 
| What, then, can be said about the provenance of this OE. 
impersonal expression, with its slightly differentiated imports? 
Practically nothing, at least with any degree of certainty. A se- 


1) The occurrence of this expression without any complement in the shape of 
a genit. rei, is not quite certain. See ch. I, p. 56 sq. 
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mantic counterpart is met with in classical Greek, viz. the Im- 
personale pédjex pot todde, “I care for this.” Note that the Greek 
and the Latin versions of the Bible passages in which there occur 
instances of the OE. Impersonale in question, have impersonal 
constructions of the following aspect: ‘od wéder attm meolt tov 
aoopatwy, and “non pertinet ad eum de ovibus?’ (Vulgate). Gosp. 
John, ch. X, v. 13. Cp. the OE. rendering: “him ne gebyrap to 
pam sceapum’. ‘The passage of the Vulgate which corresponds 
to the following quotation from Aelfr. Genesis, ch. XX XIII, v. 5: 
“Hwaet synd pas? gebyrad him aht to pe?’, reads as follows: ‘et 
si ad te pertinent?’ 

The Teut. dialects other than OF. do not seem to have made 
use of this kind of impersonal expression. Cp. the Gothic version 
of the passage from the Gospel of St. John just mentioned: ‘n1 
kar-ist ina pbize lambe?’ 

It is evident that from the few facts thus gathered, no relt- 
able inferences can be drawn as to the origin of OE. him gebyred 
to ---. We may add that the texts (mostly by Aelfric, and from 
the Gospels; thus late) in which the OE. examples occur, are all 
of them prosaic, and that in every case Latin influence is possible; 
in other words, the OE. Impersonale might be considered as an 
imitation of a Latin muster. However, the OE. constructions to 
which parallel Latin versions are extant, would seem to have too 
little in common with the latter to admit of such an interpreta- 
tion. See quotations given above, and compare the literal render- 
ing of the Latin version: “non pertinet ad eum de ovibus’, of the 
passage from St. John, X:13, occurring in Li. and Ru.: “ne byred 
to him from scipum?’ 


OE. him *(of)earmad, ‘commiseration is at hand for him 
(= ‘he commiserates’). 


The history of this impersonal expression is uncertain. It 
has been mentioned in ch. I, p. 58 sq., that according to the doubtless 
very acceptable theory advocated by Kluge and Feist, the ety- 
nologically corresponding Teut. verbs: Goth. arman, OHG. 1r- 
barmén, and OE. (of-)earmian (all of related import but differing 
in point of construction), were formed on the respective adjec- 
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tives, (Prim. Teut. *avma-, “poor’), on the pattern of Lat. misererz, 
shaped on the adjective muser. 

But here the conformity with the Latin verb ends. The Teu- 
tonic verbs are only partially constructed like their Latin (personal 
and impersonal) equivalents. As seen from the one or two re- 
cords extant, the OE. Impersonale was constructed thus: him *(of-) 
earmad +, probably, genit. ver. Cp. the Latin impersonal me mise- 
ret + genit. ret. The other Teutonic dialects do not show any instan- 
ces of impersonal formations. Thus in Gothic we find the person- 
al: ‘frauja --- gaarmaida puk’, ‘the Lord took pity on thee’. 
(Gospel of St. Mark, ch. V, v. 19). Cp. the Greek version of the 
same passage: ‘“7/énoéy ae’, entirely coinciding with the Gothic . 
rendering. We may compare, too, Latin miseror + accus. ret. 
The OHG. equivalent, the verb ivbarmén, is constructed per- 
sonally, having the cause of the affection for its grammatical sub- 
ject. Cp. the OE. personal construction: ‘Him earmode ézr un- 
geseligan angin’, ‘the unhappy woman’s enterprise was a cause 
of pity to him’. (De Vitis Patrum, Grein 3, 196:29). 

It is of course impossible to decide, from the facts adduced, 
_whether an impersonal construction of the type recorded in OE., 
originally existed in all or some of the Teutonic dialects, brought 
over there from Latin at the period in which the Teutonic verbs 
were modelled on Latin miserer1, and, later, died out in these dia- 
lects, except in OE., or whether the isolated OE. Impersonale 
is a later adaptation of Latin: me museret + genit. vei. In either 
case, we must assume an original accus. persone to have been 
supplanted in OE. by the dative. 


OE. him ofhriewd, ‘compassion is at hand for him’ (= ‘he has 
compassion’). 


Nothing can be said with reference to the earlier history of 
this impersonal expression, since there are no indications, it 
seems, of an existence of equivalent phrases, corresponding as 
regards etymology and import, in the other Teutonic dialects. See 
the discussion on the simple verb Aveowan, and on (of)earmian, re- 
lated as to sense with ofhriewan, abooe. 

As to the genesis of the extant constructive type: him of- 
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hriewd + a dependent clause, see section B, p. 215, and ch. I, sec- 
tion B, p. 130 sq. 


Group 5: Expressions denoting some manifestation of mental 
activity. 


The following are the Impersonalia belonging here: hine (him) 
(ge)ma@t(ed), hine (him)}) (ge)swefnad, him (ge) bync(e)d, him *mis- 
bync(e)d, hine (him) (ge)tweod, and hine (him) (ge)tweonad. 

As to the probable age of constructions of the type: hine me- 
ted, ‘he dreams’, and the relative age of the two types: hine mé@ted 
and him m@ted, v. p. 175. Note that the identical predicational 
change from a predication of action: ‘a dreaming takes hold of 
him’, into a prediction of existence: ‘a dreaming exists for him’, 
has evidently taken place in the case of some Impersonalia of the 
present semantic group, as in point of several impersonal expres- 
sions appertaining to the preceding group. See p. 176 above. Cp. also 
the impersonal phrase hine (him) (ge)wterd, p. 205 sq. below (Group 6). 
The two semantically related Impersonalia hine (ge)tweod and 
hine (ge)tweonad, ‘he doubts’, are both constructed with a ge- 
mit. vet, denoting the irritant stimulus, or the thing, etc., in respect 
of which the mental activity implied in the verb is true, or else 
this member of the sentence takes the shape of a prepositional 
phrase (v. ch. I, pp. 67, 68). With regard to the presumable 
relative age of these two structural types, see p. 182 sq.. 


OE. hine (him) (ge)met(e0), ‘dreaming takes hold of (exists 
for) him’ (= ‘he dreams). 


The notion implied by this OE. Impersonale was, according 
to dictionaries, expressed personally in Greek and Latin. Thus 
we find e. g.: évunmdlw tm, somnio aliquid, or de re, “I dream (about) 
something’. Whether an impersonal construction was once 
extant, in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, etc., with verbs of this im- 
port, on a par with e. g. Lat. poenitet me, seems uncertain though 
probable. Cp. the remarks made on shim (ge) bync(e)d, p. 197 sq, 

Inasmuch as we find in ON. and in OHG. impersonal phrases 
such as mik dreymir, mir troumit, ‘I dream’, respectively, we may 


1) The dat. persone not quite certain. See ch. I, p. 62. 
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draw the inference that the impersonal mode of construction was 
at least common Teut. property. As to OE. hine (ge)m@t(ed) 
swefn, the occurrence of the ON. similar phrase mtk dreymir draum 
suggests the conclusion that this type was common Teutonic, too. 

As mentioned in ch. I, p. 60, there are no examples annotated 
by my authorities, of counterparts to OE. (ge)m@tan. It is there- 
fore impossible to say whether the OE. impersonal phrase hine 
(ge)m@t(ed) had exact equivalents in the WGerm. languages, or in 
Prim. Teut. already, although not recorded, or whether it is an 
exclusively OK. formation, shaped on a common Teut. (or a still 
older) type. Note that OE. drieman, from, ultimately, the same 
Teut. verbal base as the ON. and OHG. verbs dveyma and (ga-) 
troumén, troumjan, had quite a different signification, to wit ‘to 
rejoice’, etc. Cp. OS. drémjan, ‘jubilare’. 

As to the genesis of the extant constructive type hine (him) 
(ge)ma@ted + a dependent clause, v. section B, p. 215, and ch. I, sec- 
tion B, p. 131 sq. 


OE. hine (him) (ge)swefnad, ‘dreaming takes hold of (exists 
for) him’ (= ‘he dreams’). 


This Impersonale, like hine (him) (ge)m@te(¢), stands quite 
isolated. As to its origin, the same remarks are valid as in the 
‘case of the semantically cognate Impersonale just mentioned. 


OE. him (ge)pync(e)6, ‘it seems (good) to him’. 


With reference to the type of construction in OE. represented 
by him (ge) bync(e)d, we are doubtless justified in ascribing to it a 
very great age indeed. Cp. Group 4, precursory remarks, p. 174 sqq. 
It is interesting to find in Fay, o. c., such statements as the follow- 
_ing concerning Greek doxe? pot, etc: “Thought, as well as emotion, 
is the response to an irritant stimulus’. (§ 2); and “That the 
idiom (yor pédet, etc.,) once ranged more widely in Greek is proved 
for me by doxet wot and doxw. In the earlier time of mankind, still 
with many men, with whole nations in time of war, thought, pro- 
duced by an emotional stimulus, does not rise out of the sphere of 
emotion. In English, 2¢ strikes me reproduces every aspect of the 
Impersonalia of emotion, but it is a way of saying ‘I think, fancy, 
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suppose---’. (§ 10). Cp. Lat. mihi videtur. The Greek and Latin 
verbs mentioned are, however, not related to each other, or to 
OE. (ge) byncan, in point of etymology. 

In the Teutonic languages, the verbs corresponding both as 
regards etymology and import to OE. (ge)/yncan (Prim. Teut. 
* bunkjan, “to seem’) are all constructed in a similar manner to 
that of the OE. verb. Thus we find Goth. mis Jugkei}), ON. mér 
pykkir, OSwed. mtk (mer) pykkir, and OHG. mith (mir) dunchit, all 
= ‘it seems to me’. Note that in OSwed., as well as in OHG., the 
person whom the stimulus in question influences, appears indis- 
criminately in the accusative or in the dative. As to the presum- 
able relative age of the two types: mth and mir dunchit, cp. p. 175 

sq. above. 

In view of these facts, the very early origin of the prototype 
of the OE. impersonal expression him (ge) bync(e)d swa, etc., is 
hardly to be doubted. 

As to the genesis of extant sentences of the two types: him 
(ge) bync(e)d + an infinitive, him (ge) bync(e)d + a dependent clause, 
see section B, p. 215, and ch. I, section B, pp. 118 sq. and 132 sqq. 


OE. him *misbync(e)6, ‘it seems to him wrongly’ (= ‘he is 
mistaken’). 


OE. him *mishync(e)¢ appears to stand quite isolated, both 
as regards structure and sense. Cp. e. g. Mod. Swed. musstycka, a 
personal verb, ‘to take in ill part’. The OE. Impersonale is per- 
haps an exclusively OE. phrase, formed on him pync(e)d (swd). 
Cp. ON. e-m missynir: “one sees wrong’, an impersonal expression. 


OE. hine (him) (ge)tweod, hine (him) (ge)tweonad, “doubt 
takes hold of (exists for) him’ (=—“he doubts’). 


There seem to be no indications of an existence in the non- 
Teutonic cognate languages of an impersonal use of verbs corre- 


1) It is of course quite possible that Goth. mis fugkeip is an imitation of the 
phrase doxs? poe occurring in the Greek original. But, as pointed out by Fay, 
(0. c., § 2), (we must beware of concluding too hastily that we have in Jugkei} mis 
an imitation of doxs? woe. Cp. the similar expressions adduced from other Teu- 
tonic dialects. 
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sponding as to sense with OE. (ge)tweon, (ge)tweogan, and (ge)tweo- 
mian, occurring in phrases of the type: hine (him) (ge)tweod. Both 
Greek and Latin, e. g., have personal constructions, such as the 
following: dzoté, augioByt@, dubito, ‘I doubt’; modddc dmuotias & yet, 
“the thing admits of many doubts.’ 

In OHG. we find the etymologically cognate denominative 
verbs zueén, zuehén, and zwifaldn, ‘to doubt’, in personal construc- 
tions. Note, though, impersonal phrases such as: mih zuivelet, ‘I 
doubt’. 

It goes without saying that on these facts no statement can 
be substantiated as to the earlier history of the OE. phrases under 
discussion. They may belong to the same presumably very old 
category of Impersonalia as e. g. Lat. poenitet me, or they may be 
Teut. or WGerm. analogical formations, shaped on the model of 
hereditary impersonal expressions. Note the extant examples 
of the construction genit. ret with these Impersonalia. 

As to the genesis of the extant constructive types hine (him) 
(ge)tweonad + an infinitive, and hine (him) (ge)tweod, (ge)tweonad, 
+ a dependent clause, v. section B, p. 215, and ch. I, section B, 

ip. 119 and p. 134 sq. | 


The assumption of, at least, a common Teut. occurrence of 
impersonal constructions belonging to the present semantic cate- 
gory, i. e. of the type: hine (him) (ge)m@t(ed), hine (him) (ge)tweod, 
may be considered to find support in the existence of ON.phrases 
such as the following, appertaining to the semantic group mention- 
ed, but lacking exact semantic equivalents in OE.: mk grunar + 
gent. ret, or a prep. phrase, ‘I am uncertain concerning - --’, mzk 
minniy + genit. rei, “I remember something’, and others. 


Preliminary remarks to Groups 6—8. 

It has been pointed out in ch. I. p. 68, that the OK. Im- 
personalia included in Groups I to 5 (incl.), in the aggregate and 
with a great many exceptions, represent more elementary ideas, 
whereas those belonging to Groups 6, 7 and 8 mostly express 
more complicated notions. The growth of the latter, as well as 
of the sentences by means of which they were expressed, is ne- 
cessarily. of a comparatively later date. It stands to reason, 
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however, that such notions, and their linguistic garb as well, are 
the common property of all the IE. languages in historic times. 
‘How far back the individual OE. Impersonalia of these groups 
can be traced, is a question that the following pages will try to 
settle, as far as the resources at my disposal render it possible. 


Group 6: Expressions denoting different aspects of the course 
of events, the state of things. 


Subcategory a. Expressions referring to the 
course of events. 

The following are the Impersonalia belonging here: gebyred, 
cymd to bote, (hit) (be)cymé him to ddle (etc.), dered, (hit) fard, ht 
*tér(e)d, (hit) *ge@d (ge-, d-, dge-, an-), hit ganged, hit *godad, (hit) 
(ge)limp(e)d, *mislimp(e)d, (ge)s@l(e)d, scebed, (ge)spewd, *mis- 
spewd, *getided, *mistided, (hit) getimad, *gebwerad;) Mt went, (ge)- 
wierd, bt wiersad, it *yfelad (hine, him *geyfelad); *ofercymd; 
*oferged, toganged and tose@l(e) 0d. 

The impersonal character of some of these phrases is doubt- 
ful. See ch. I, p. 70. 

In the non-Teut. branches of the IE. parent language no 
instances occur, as it appears, of etymologically corresponding . 
verbs in impersonal constructions, with the import ‘it fares (so 
and so)’. We may compare semantically equivalent Latin imper- 
sonal phrases such as: ut fit, ita fiert solet; bene, etc., agitur cum 
aliquo. : 
With reference to the Teut. dialects, the impersonal mode 
of expressing this idea seems to be fairly well represented, at least 
in ON. and OHG. There even occur some ON. and OHG. Im- 
personalia, etymologically identical with semantically cognate 
OE. impersonal expressions. For examples, v. the discussion of 
the separate OE. expressions. The common Teut., or common 
WGerm., origin of OE. Impersonalia of this latter kind seems 
incontestable. It is most probable, no doubt, that, whenever an 
OE. impersonal verb of the present import had etymologically 


1) As in ch. I, this Impersonale is here too considered immediately after the 
impersonal expression (ge)wievé. The reason for this arrangement is given on 


Pp. 69. 
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corresponding counterparts in other Teut. languages, these verbs 
were sometimes also used as Impersonalia in Gothic, ON., etc., 
although accidentally not recorded as such. ' 


OE. gebyred, ‘it fares (so and so)’. 


There seem to be no examples extant in other Teut. dialects 
of exact counterparts to this OE. Impersonale. Its history is 
therefore obscure. Cp. the identical phrase as occurring in the 
semantic group 4, p. 193, and in the present group, pp. 212. 
We may compare the etymologically cognate ON. Imper- 
sonale (e-m) byrjar, of denominative origin, ‘a fair wind rises, 
somebody gets fair wind’. The ON. noun byrr, ‘prosperous wind’, 
is a derivation from the Prim. Teut. verbal base *ber-, ‘to carry’, - 
etc., whence also, ultimately, OE. (ge)byrian, ‘to happen, fare’, 
etc. (v. ch. I, p. 59 sq.). 


OE. cym6 to bote, (hit) (be)cymd him to adle (etc.). 


As pointed out-in ch. I, p. 71, the impersonal character of 
these expressions is problematic, which amounts to saying that 
it is hardly possible to decide whether the import is: “improve- 
ment takes place’, ‘illness, etc., comes to him’, respectively, or: 
‘the circumstances mentioned in the preceding are improving’, 
‘this circumstance will make him ill’, and so on. If we assume 
impersonal constructions, we may no doubt consider them to be 
expansions of the presumably primary expressions of the same 
structure, implying specifications of time and locality. See pp. 
169 sqq., and 172 sqq. 

There would seem to be no instances recorded, in any other 
Teut. dialect, of expressions tallying in all respects with the OE. 
phrases in question, to judge from my authorities. If they are 
apprehended as impersonal, we must therefore consider the his- 
tory of such Impersonalia as uncertain. 


OE. dered. 


If this expression is really an Impersonale, with the import 
‘injury is the result’, a supposition which appears questionable, 
it stands quite isolated as such. ‘This fact of course forms another 
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argument in favour of an assumption of personal constructions 
only, being used with this verb. 


OE. (hit) fzrd, ‘it fares (so and so)’. 


The common Teut. verb, Prim. Teut. *favan, OF. faran, 
occurs in ON. and in OHG. in impersonal phrases such as: ‘sva 
for at ---’, “it so happened that ---’, ‘for par sem annarsstadar’, 
‘things took the same course there as elsewhere’; ‘ig fuor so umbe 
---~-’, ‘that is how it fared with - --’, thus with significations relat- 
ed to that of the OE. Impersonale (hit) ferd, ‘it fares (so and 
so)”1). Consequently, this OE. impersonal expression is doubtless 
an inheritance from Prim. Teut. 


OE. hit *fer(e)6, ‘it fares (so and so)’. 


This impersonal phrase would seem to be an exclusively OE. 
analogical formation, since there are no examples, as it appears, 
of the corresponding verbs as Impersonalia in the other Teut. 
languages. 


OE. (hit) *g#6, etc., hit ganged, ‘it fares (so and so)’. 


Curiously enough, there appear to exist no instances, either, 
of impersonal expressions containing OHG., etc., verbs etymo- 
logically identical with OE. gdm, as occurring in the phrase (hzt) 
*oed, “it fares (so an so)’. This is no doubt due to mere chance. 
Of the semantically identical OE. impersonale hit ganged, at least 
one counterpart is on record, viz. the ON. verb ganga in imper- 
sonal sentences such as the following: ‘sagdi, sem gengit hafdi’, 
‘(he) told us things as they had occurred’. (Quoted from Fritzner). 
There is of course every reason to believe that OE. (hit) *ged 
swd, etc., as well as hit ganged swd, etc., had exact equivalents 
in the other Teut. dialects, and that they had their prototypes 
in Prim. Teut. Cp. Mod. High German: es geht e-m schlecht, “things 
take a bad turn for someone’; Mod. Swed. det pidgar gd $4, “that 
is the way of the world’. 


1) The ON. examples are quoted from Fritzner; those from OHG., from 
Grimm IV 273. - 
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OE. hit *godad, ‘the state of things improves’. 


Examples of entirely coinciding parallel formations to this 
Impersonale are not given by my authorities. We may compare 
semantically cognate impersonal phrases such as: Lat. ‘ei melius 
factum est’, ‘his health has improved’, ON. e-m batnar, “someone 
recovers (from illness)’, e-m leéttiy sdttar, of the same sense, and 
OHG. ‘- -- zit in thero imo baggeta’, “--- melius habuerat’. (The 
Lat. and ON. examples are taken from dictionaries; the OHG. 
phrase from Behaghel, o. c., p. 132). ON. batna and OHG. ba3z3en 
are ultimately derived from the same root as OE. batian, ‘to be 
in good health’, which latter verb is not recorded as an Imper- 
sonale. 

The impersonal mode of structure with verbs of this import 
is clearly a common Teut. feature. As to the OE. expression hit 
*oodad in particular, we can say nothing as to its history. Cp. 
the semantically cognate OE. impersonal expressions hit wiersad, 
hit *yfelad (p. 207). 


OE. (hit) (ge)limp(e)6, *mislimp(e)6, and (ge-)sz#l(e)d, ‘it 
fares (so and so)’, ‘things turn out badly’. 


The earlier history of these impersonal expressions is obscure. 
As pointed out in ch. I, p. 74, the verb (ge)lumpan had one ety- 
mologically identical counterpart only, in the kindred languages, 
viz. OHG. limphan, which verb had the import: ‘to be adequate, 
appropriate’. As to OK. *mislimp(e)d and (ge)s@l(e)d, we are per- 
haps justified in considering these Impersonalia as exclusively 
OE. formations, since there would seem to be no indications of 
the existence of the respective verbs outside OE., whether in per- 
sonal or impersonal constructions. But there is evidently nothing 
that hinders us from assuming the impersonal expressions in question 
to be inherited. Cp. the phrase ‘ds#l(e)é, p. 208 below. 


OE. scepeo. 


With regard to this phrase (i. e., if it be really an impersonal 
expression, with the signification “harm is the result’, an assump- 
tion which is doubtless very contestable; v. ch. I, p. 76), it may 
be sufficient to refer to the discussion of the semantically cognate 
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expression deref (p. 201 above), since the identical remarks are 
valid in both cases. 


OE. (ge)spew6, ‘it fares (so and so), success attends’. | 


The OE. impersonal expression him (ge)spewd (+ genit. ret), 
“success, failure, attends him (as regards ---)’, had at least one 
exactly tallying counterpart, viz. OHG. spuot, which Imperso- 
‘nale occurs in sentences such as: ‘iro spuot is ubelo’, “she fares. 
badly in this respect’, ‘to imo des ne spuota’, ‘he did not then 
succeed in this’, “‘spuot is imo zi irfarenne ---’, ‘he meets with 
success concerning this, viz. to get to know ---’. (Quoted from 
Grimm IV, p. 261 sqq.). This fact evidently points to the con- 
clusion that the OE. Impersonale in question is of common 
WGerm., if not older, origin. Note the genit. rei occurring both. 
in OE. and in OHG., and compare the Sanskrit and Greek imper- 
sonal expressions: kdlpate and mooyooet, + dat. persone, “some- 
one meets with success’. According to Brugmann, Syntax § 18, 
these Sanskr. and Greek verbs also occur with a nomin. rei for 
their subject. 


OE. *misspewOo, ‘things turn out badly’. 


Nothing can be said with reference to the earlier history of 
this impersonal phrase. As mentioned in ch. I, p. 78 sq.,, there are 
no instances on record of Goth., etc., verbs idéntical as to etymo- 
logy and formation with OE. misspowan. 


OE. *getided, ‘it fares (so and so)’, *mistided, ‘things mis= 
carry. 7 


No absolutely corresponding equivalents seem to occur, 
either, of OE. *getided, *mistided. As mentioned in ch. I, p. 79, 
the etymologically cognate verbs, ON. tida and MLG. tiden meant 
‘to desire, covet’, while the likewise etymologically related MHG. 
verb ziten had the import ‘to be (proper) time’. Consequently,. 
we must leave unanswered the question whether the OF. Im- 
personalia mentioned had counterparts both as to etymology, 
sense and mode of construction, in the other Teut. or, at least. 
WGerm., dialects. 
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OE. (hit) getimad, hit went, ‘it fares (so and so)’. 


Both these impersonal phrases lack exact equivalents in the 
cognate languages, to judge from my authorities. Since, how- 
ever, the two verbs (ge)timian and wendan had etymological and 
semasiological counterparts in other Teut. dialects, as e. g. ON. 
tima, Goth. wandjan, ON. venda, etc. (v. ch. I, p. 78 and 80), 
and since, as pointed out above, p. 200 sq., it is of course highly 
probable that such verbs as these were used in all the Teut. lan- 
guages in impersonal sentences of the type: (him) getimad (swa, 
etc.), there is hardly any doubt that the OF. Impersonalia 
under discussion were of common Teut. origin. 


It should be noted that the ON. verb vinda, ‘to wind, turn’, 
the representative in that language of the primary verb, Prim. 
Teut. *wendan, of the same sense, whence the causative forma- 
tion, Prim. Teut. *wandjan, ON. venda, etc., is recorded in 
impersonal phrases such as: vindr kynliga vid, ‘curious things 
happen’. 


OE. (ge)wierd. 


Of very ancient origin are no doubt the existing OF. imper- 
sonal expressions containing a form of the verb (ge)weorfan as a 
verb of material import. For the different significations of the 
phrase: hine (him) (ge)wierd (pas), etc., see ch. I, p. 81. The 
construction accus. persone is doubtless older than the dative. 
The reason for this assertion is contained in the theory concern- 
ing the origin of the phrases in question which is adduced below. 


The OE. impersonal expressions of this aspect had an equi- 
valent in OHG. Thus we find in Otfried III 6:44 the following 
example (quoted from Grimm IV, p. 266): ‘sie des brotes giward’, 
‘els panis contingebat’. Consequently, we may safely infer that 
the OK. Impersonalia of this type were not of exclusively OF. 
growth. From the discussion that follows, it will even appear 
probable that, as hinted already, we are justified in assigning 
to them a very ancient origin, indeed. I have found no 
indications, however, of an occurrence of parallel expressions in 
Sanskrit, etc. 
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The primary sense attached to the Prim. Teut. verb *wer an, 
< the IE. verbal root *xert-, was ‘vertere, verti’ (v. ch. I, p. 80 sq.). 
The close etymological relationship between the Teut. verb *wer- 
pan and the Teut. noun *wurdi-, ‘fate’, renders the assumption 
very attractive that impersonal phrases of the type: fine (ge)- 
wierd pes primarily had the following import: ‘Fate turns him 
with respect to this’. If such is the correct interpretation, which 
appears very probable, the accus. forms which occur in many of 
these phrases, find their explanation. Cp. the accus. personze 
forms met with in several other impersonal phrases that also give 
the impression of being of a more ancient type than those con- 
taining the dat. persone variety. (v. prefatory remarks to Group 
4, p. 174 sqq., and cp. ch. I,-section B, p. 136 sqq.). 

' In this connection it is of interest to compare the verbum sub- 
stantivum, which in Goth. and OHG. occurs in combination with 
accus. persone forms. Thus in the Bible passage: ‘ni kar-ist ina 
pize lambe’, lit.: “non cura est eum ovium’ (Gosp. John, ch. X, 
v. 13), and in OHG. sentences of the type: mth ist es wuntar, ‘I 
wonder at this’, etc. According to Miklosisch, 0. c., p. 71 sq., 
the word kava met with in the Gothic example is not the sub- 
ject. Consequently, this is an impersonal construction. 

From a predicational point of view, the OE. phrase hine 
(ge)wierd (bes), which mode of construction we have assumed to 
be the primary one, represents a predication of action, while the 
later development: him (ge)wierd (Jes), is a predication of exist- 
ence, implying that a certain juncture comes into existence for 
someone. Cp. the analogous exchange of him for older hine, and | 
the concomitant predicational change, that took place in several 
other impersonal phrases. (v. Groups 4 and 5). 

As in the case of impersonal expressions belonging to the 
semantic groups 4 and 5, the construction genit. rei is prior, 
without doubt, to the extant constructions consisting of a pre- 
positional phrase with the identical function (v. p. 182 above). 

The origin of complex sentences of the aspect: hine (ge)wterd 
pat ---, as well as the function of the dependent clause, has been 
discussed in ch. I, section B, p. 136 sqq. See also the present 
chapter, section B, p. 215. 
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OE. *gepwzrad, ‘an’ agreement takes place’. 


Nothing can be settled, as it appears, with reference to the 
history of this Impersonale. As mentioned in ch. I, p. 84, the 
etymology and relations of the verb gefw@rian are obscure. 


OE. hit wiersad, ‘things grow worse’; hit *yfelad, “things be- 
come bad’, (hine) him *geyfelad, ‘he falls ill’. 


As to these Impersonalia, similar remarks obtain as in the 
case of hit *godad (v. p. 203 above). Cp. ON. impersonal expres- 
sions, semantically more or less akin to the OE. phrases, such as: 
versnar med peim, ‘their relations become less good’, pyngir sétt 
hans, ‘he grows worse’. This latter, too, is an Impersonale ac- 
cording to Fritzner. ON. versna is related as regards etymology 
to OE. wiersian. 

Obviously, it was customary in the Teut. dialects to express 
ideas of this description impersonally. Since such expressions are 
recorded both from ON. and WGerm. languages, they are doubt- 
less an inheritance from the common Teut. period. As to the 
individual OE. Impersonalia, we can say nothing with reference 
to their history. It seems hardly justifiable to draw any conclu- 
sions in this respect from the one instance on record of an accus. 
persone occurring in the phrase hine *geyfelad. ‘The two or three 
other examples of this Impersonale met with, contain a dat. oe 
sone. (v. ch. I, p. 84 sq.). 


OE. *ofercymé, ‘a subjugation is effected’), *ofergzd, ‘a 
discontinuance occurs’. 


No parallels are extant in other Teut. dialects to these OE. 
expressions, as it appears. However, the structure of the examples 
quoted (ch. I, p. 85): ‘(Many a warrior almost wished that) pees 
cynerices ofercumen were’, and: ‘Pes ofereode’, i. e. with genit. 


1) As pointed out in ch. I, p. 85, it is very doubtful whether we have really 
to annotate the existence of an impersonal expression of this aspect, since the one 
example on record of the verb ofercuman in an impersonal construction is prob- 
ably in the passive voice, and since the existence of a passive impersonal formation 
does not perforce imply also the occurrence of the same verb as an active Imper- 
sonale. 
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rei, as well as the early date of the poetical text (Deor’s Com- 
plaint) where they occur, are circumstances that doubtless favour 
the belief that these constructions are inherited and not OE. 
formations. , 


OE. toganged, ‘a passing away occurs’. 


The OE. Impersonale toganged had an exactly corresponding 
counterpart in OHG., viz. the phrase (13) zigengit (+ gemit. ret), 
“something comes to an end,’ as exemplified by the following quo- 
tation: ‘tho zigianc thes lides’, “then the liquor was consumed’. 
(Cited from Grimm IV, p. 261 sqq.) 

A common WGerm., if not older, origin is consequently hard- 
ly questionable. 


OE. toszl(e)6, ‘a deficiency occurs’. 


. As in the case of the impersonal expression (ge)sa@l(e) dé (p. 203 
above), nothing can be said with regard to the history of OE. tose@- 
I(e)d, ‘a deficiency occurs’. Construction, as well as import, coin- 
cide with those of the Impersonale foganged, discussed above. 


In this place may be given some further examples, mostly 
from ON., of Impersonalia belonging to the present semantic sub- 
category, but etymologically unrelated to the OK. impersonal 
expressions, or only distantly so, and without exactly correspond- 
ing semantic counterparts in OE. In ON. we find examples of 
the following types: ekr hart at e-m, ‘it goes hard with someone’, 
sud berr til, ‘that is the way of the world’, stundum kann svd at 
falla at - --, ‘it sometimes happens that - - -’. hagnar e-m, “someone 
gets on well’, lyky e-u, ‘something comes to an end’, vikr annan 
veg af, ‘things turn out in a manner not expected’, and many others. 

From OHG. we may adduce e. g. the following impersonal 
phrases: mir gilingit vil ubele, ‘I succeed very badly’, nt zaw& mir 
es niawitht, ‘I am not at all successful in this’, m1 girinnit mth thero 
worto, ‘the words do not run away from me’, i. e., “do not fail me’. 

The impersonal mode of construction with verbs such as the 
above is evidently a common Prim. Teut. feature. 
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Subcategory b: Expressions referring to the 
state of things. 

Here belong the following Impersonalia: (subservience 
to ends) Mt *deag, hine (him) gehagadé, hine (him) onhagad, ge- 
neah, (ge)nyhtsumad, behofad, (ge)neodad, and *befearf; (moral 
fitness) (hit) gebyred, (hit) gedafenad, belimp(e)d and *gerist; 
(relation) gebyred and belimp(e)d; (custom) *gewunad; 
(existence) hit is, (hit) stent, and *fylgd. 

As pointed out in ch. I, the impersonal nature of some of 
these phrases is contestable. 


OE. hit *déag, ‘there is goodness’. 


As to the OE. Impersonale Mt *deag, I have found no ex- 
amples from the cognate non-Teut. languages of similar impersonal 
formations (whether in point of type or verbal root), and but 
scant indications of corresponding phrases in the Teut. dialects. 
From ON. may be adduced the impersonal expression dugir (:du- 
ga), met with in sentences of the following type: dugir e-m tlla, 
‘things turn out badly for someone’, and from OHG. the phrase 
(quoted from Graff): ‘imo ne tohta ze lebenne’, (:tugan), “he could 
not live’. ON. duga and OHG. tugan correspond as to etymo- 
logy and sense to OE. dugan (v. ch. I, p. 87). The occurrence 
already in Prim. Teutonic of impersonal phrases equivalent to 
OE. hit *deag seems hardly questionable. 


OE. hine (him) gehagad, onhagad, ‘convenience takes hold of, 
is at hand for, him’. 


No parallel constructions to these OE. Impersonalia seem 
to be on record in the cognate languages, whether Teutonic or 
non-Teutonic. Cp. the discussion of the verb onhagian in imper- 
sonal phrases of a similar aspect but with the signification “he 
feels pleased’, p. 183 sq., where it is pointed out that the two 
shades of meaning attached to the Teutonic verbs in question, 
as well as to their Prim. Teut. prototype *hayan, viz. ‘to please’ 
and ‘to suit’, etc. (v. Fick III 67), necessarily do not readily ad- 
mit of being kept asunder. Consequently, we may safely as- 
sume, no doubt, that the impersonal construction has the same 


14 
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provenance in both cases. The circumstance that the person for 
whom an opportunity exists often takes the shape of an accu- 
- sative, which mode of construction has every appearance of be- 
ing very old, renders it very probable, doubtless, that OE. hine 
(later him) gehagad, on-, are not of exclusively OK. growth, al- 
though parallel examples (with the same etymological basis) are 
lacking in other non-Teut. or Teut. languages. 


OE. geneah, ‘there is sufficiency’. 


This Impersonale has at least one counterpart, viz. the OHG. 
impersonal phrase ganah, coinciding as to etymology and sense 
with the OE. expression. According to Grimm IV, p. 272, the 
OHG. Impersonale occurred in combination with accus., later 
dat., persone. It should be noted, too, that the etymologically 
related MHG. verb genuogen, gentiegen (v. OE. genyhtsumad, be- 
low) was frequently constructed impersonally, with accus. per- 
sone and genit. rei. These facts would seem to indicate that 
the OE. Impersonale geneah is of ancient origin. There are, how- 
ever, no reliable examples on record of geneah in combination 
with an accus. persone (v. ch. I, p. 89 sq.). Note that Goth. ganah, 
etymologically cognate with OE. geneah, is a personal expression, 
occurring with a nomin. rei for its subject. 


OE. (ge)nyhtsumaod, ‘there is sufficiency’. 


It has been pointed out in ch. I, p. go, that the impersonal 
character of the OE. phrase (ge)nyhtsumad, related as to etymo- 
logy and sense to OE. geneah, is not certain. Note that the 
corresponding verbs, OHG. ginuhtsamén and Goth. ganohjan, ‘to 
give satisfaction’, of ultimately equivalent origin, are not recorded 
as impersonal verbs. On the other hand, ON. negja and MHG. 
genuogen, gentiegen (OHG. ginuogan), ‘to give satisfaction’, which 
verbs are also derivatives from the same etymological base, both 
occur in impersonal phrases such as ON. ‘oss ncegdi ekki at 
pvi, ‘that did not satisfy us’ (quoted from Fritzner), and MHG. 
‘Ja were des, wizge Krist, dem kiinege Artus ze vil --- mich 
gniieget rehter mage’ (quoted from Lexer). The construction 
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accus. persone, genit. rei, appears to have been of frequent oc- 
currence with this MHG. verb. 


OE. behofad, (ge)neodad, and *bebearf, ‘there is necessity, 
need’. 


These Impersonalia, of which at least the latter two show 
the construction: dat. persone, genit. rei, have semantic paral- 
lels in Greek,. where there occur the impersonal expressions dei 
and yoy in phrases of the type: def pol tuvos, “I need something’, 
ovd— ti G& Yorn Gagooovryns, “thou hast no need of impudence’ 
(i. e. “itmpudence does not befit thee’). The Greek verbs are 
etymologically unrelated to the OE. ones. Cp. Lat. opus est mihi 
ve, “I want something’. The impersonal construction of verbs 
and phrases of this import in combination with accus. (dat.) per- 
sone, genit. rei, is doubtless of very ancient origin, to judge 
from its occurrence also in Greek and Latin. Cp. Baldes, Der 
Genitiv ber Verbis im Althochdeutschen, ch. II. 

In the Teut. languages these presumably very old construc- 
tions of verbs denoting want are exemplified, not only by the 
OE. Impersonalia in question, but also by the OHG. impersonal 
phrases: mir bristit, mengit, + genit. ret, ‘I am in want of, I lack’. 
In ON. we find verbs such as skorta, vanta (Engl. want) in imper- 
sonal sentences of the type: skortiy, vantar e-n e-t (1. e. two ac- — 
cus. forms), ‘someone lacks something’. 

The impersonal mode of construction with verbs of this im- 
port is evidently common Teut. property. As regards the OE. 
Impersonalia in particular, nothing can be said with certainty 
as to whether they are of Prim. Teut. or English origin, since 
there are no indications, as it appears, of the existence in the 
cognate Teutonic languages of impersonal verbs corresponding 
also with regard to their derivation, to the OF. ones. ON. hefa, 
from ultimately the same root as OF. behofian, did not signify 
‘to want’ (v. ch. I, p. gt). The ON. verb purfa, etymologically 
and semantically identical with OE. furfan, is constructed per- 
sonally: ek farf fess, ‘I want this’. Note that this latter ON. 
constructive type is represented also in OK., where, as pointed 
out in ch. I, p. 91, we find the verb behofian in constructions 
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of the aspect: Ic behofie pisses dinges, ‘I need this’, The genit. 
rei of this personal expression probably remains from an original 
impersonal construction: impersonal verb + accus. (dat.) persone, 
genit. rei (cp. Lat. poenitet me facti, ‘I repent of the deed’, Greek 
dei pot tlvoc, “opus est mihi re’, OE. me [dat.] (ge)néodad pisses 
dinges, “I need this’), which impersonal type had become. par- 
tially supplanted by personal formations. Cp. van Wijk, o. c., 
§ II3 sqq. 

As to the genesis of extant constructions of the two types: 
(him) behofad + an infinitive, (him) behofad, (ge)néodad, *be fearf, 
+a dependent clause, see section B, p. 215, and ch. I, section B, 
pp. 121 and 139. 


OE. (hit) gebyred, (hit) gedafenad, belimp(e)6, and *gerist, 
‘it is fitting, proper’. 


There is of course no reason to assume that these OE. im- 
personal expressions, which all of them occur in sentences of 
- the following type: man byrigde (:buried) line, swa him wel ge- 
byrede, do not represent common Teut. formations, if the verbs 
themselves were extant (with the import in question) in the re- 
spective dialects, quite as we must suppose that, on the presump- 
tion that the verbs were extant, personal expressions of the type: 
something (subject) gebyred him, occurred in these dialects. It 
will be sufficient to adduce the following ON. example: ‘takandi 
eptir fodur ok modur allskyns eignir fastar ok lausar sem full- 
rikan mann byrjar’, ‘as befits a great man’. (Quoted from Fritz- 
ner). Note the accus. persone. The same Impersonale also oc- 
curs in conjunction with dat. persone. 


OE. him gebyred to-- -, him  belimp(e)6 to ---, ‘relation 
to --- is at hand for him’ (= ‘he has to do with - - -, stands 
in relation to ---, is concerned with ---’). 


As to the origin of the impersonal expression him gebyred 
to ---, with the import given above, see the discussion on the 
phrase (from the outset doubtless identical) him gebyred to ---, 
“he cares for ---’, p. 57 sq. (Group 4), where it is pointed out that 
nothing can be said in this respect with any amount of certainty. 
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Likewise, the history of the semantically cognate OE. Im- 
personale him belimp(e)d to ---, ‘he has to do with’, is obscure, 
since, aS in so many other cases, the fact that my authorities 
do not adduce any instances of parallel impersonal formations 
from the cognate languages cannot be considered as a conclusive 
proof of their having never existed. Cp. personal ON. sentences 
such as the following: “pzer férnir er byrja til heilags altaris’, ‘those 
offerings which belong to a holy altar’. (Quoted from Fritzner). 


OE. him *gewunad, ‘he takes up his abode (dwells)’. 


The impersonal nature of this phrase occurring in one soli- 
tary example (Blickl. Hom. 199:8): “He pba se fear pes hyrdes 
drafe forhogode & him on pet westen gewunode ---’, is, as 
mentioned already (v. ch. I, p. 98), uncertain. It does not seem 
unwarrantable, however, to suppose that it is the remnant of 
an old impersonal. construction with the import ‘he feels pleased 
(somewhere)’, which signification later on developed into that of 
‘he 1s accustomed’, ‘he lives’, etc. See the etymology of gewunian, 
given in ch. I, 1.c. We may compare the ON. verb dvelja, ‘to 
delay’; etc., (OE. dwelian, ‘to lead astray’), which is recorded as 
an Impersonale in the phrase: e-m dvelst, ‘one stays, allows one- 
self plenty of time’. 


OE. hit is, ‘it exists (is written)’, (hit) stent, ‘it occurs, exists 
(stands written)’, *fylg6, ‘there follows in writing’. 


With regard to the OF. Impersonal expressions jit 1s, (hit) 
stent and *fylgd (if this latter phrase, in the one passage where 
it occurs, is really an Impersonale, which is doubtful; v. ch. I, 
Pp. 99), it stands to reason that there can hardly be any doubt 
that similar constructions were in use in all the Teut. languages. 
As a matter of fact, however, there are no indications of such 
a usage given by my authorities. Cp. Latin personal phrases 
such as: esse in libro, apud aliquem, ‘to be written’. We may 
compare also semantically unrelated, ON. impersonal sentences 
such as: stendr sud til at ---, ‘circumstances are such as to ---’, 
sud stendst af um (ferdir minar), “such are the facts with regard 
to (my travels)’. 
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Group 7: Expressions implying a statement, an explanation; 
an exhortation, an admonition; a permission. 


The following are the Impersonalia of the present semantic 
class that are met with in OE.: (it) cwid, ‘it says’, cyd, ‘a state- 
ment is made’, ongind, ‘a beginning takes place (:a statement be- 
gins)’, (hit) segd (sagad), “it says’, (hit) (ge)sweotolad, ‘a statement, 
an explanation, is made; manad, ‘an exhortation is given’, myne- 
gad, ‘an admonition is given’; (d)liefd, ‘a permission is granted’. 

With regard to the earlier history of expressions of this aspect 
and import, it is evident that the structural type which they re- 
present, is a common Teut. feature, handed down from Prim. 
Teut. times, since we find exactly parallel formations both in ON. 
and OHG. For examples, see below. From the cognate non- 
Teut. languages we may adduce such expressions as Greek gyai, 
Lat. inquit (v. Wackernagel, o. c., p. 113), as well as post-classival 
Lat. dicit (for classical dicitur; v. Paul, o. c., § 193). It seems diffi- 
cult to say whether any relation can be traced between the Teut. 
Impersonalia and these latter. As to the origin of the OE. phrases 
and their Teut. equivalents, see also Pogatscher, o. c., p. 294 sqq., 
and Sundén, Essay II, p. 386 sqq. 

There is hardly any reason to doubt that the caaviaual OE. 
Impersonalia had exactly coinciding counterparts in the other 
Teut. dialects, 1. e. in so far as the verbs themselves were extant, 
with the significations in question. There are, however, but few 
examples recorded, as it appears. From OHG. may be adduced 
quidit (from guedan, OE. cwepan). In ON. we find numerous in- 
stances of the phrase segzy (from segja, OE. secgan). In the case 
of those OE. Impersonalia with regard to which no parallel ex- 
pressions seem to be on record in the cognate languages, or which 
contain verbs that appear to have no equivalents there, it is of 
course quite possible that they are OF. analogical formations. 
Thus manad, ‘an exhortation is given’, (Hit) (ge)sweotolad, ‘a state- 
ment, etc., 1S made.’ 

With regard to the origin of extant examples of cwedan, etc., 
without any (pro)nominal subject, but in conjunction with a de- 
pendent clause, cp. section B, p. 215. See also ch. I, section B, 
p. 140 sq., where the syntactical function of the dependent clauses is 
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discussed. As to the genesis of the OE. expression (d)lief d, ‘a permis- 
sion is granted’, in particular, which phrase occurs only in con- 
junction with an infinitive, v. ch. I, section B, p. 124 sqq. 


Group 8: The ‘mzg cunnian’ group. 


The following are the Impersonalia included in this category: 
meg cunman, ‘a test, realization, may take place’; sceal d@lan, ‘a 
cutting up shall take place’; meg geferan, ‘a possibility of accom- 
plishing a distance is at hand’; meg seon, ‘a possibility of seeing 
exists.’ 

The common Teutonic origin of this subjectless type of con- 
struction appears to be very probable, inasmuch as there occur in 
ON. texts not a few instances of sentences built up in a manner 
that completely tallies with the structure of the OF. phrases. As 
examples may be adduced: “Heyra ma pat’ (accus.), ‘it can (may) 
be heard’, ‘at logum skal land (accus.) byggja’, ‘a land must be 
built with laws’ (quoted from Falk-Torp, 0. c., p. 3); “veitstu, . 
hvé rista skal’?, “do you know how runes shall be cut?’ (Havamal 
144, line 1).) 

There would seem to be no instances on record of similar im- 
personal expressions in the other Teutonic dialects. 

As to the origin of the extant type of construction: meg 
cunnian + a dependent clause, v. section B, p. 215. The function of 
this clause has been considered in ch. I, section B, p. 141. 


SECTION B. COMPLEX SENTENCES. 


It has been shown in ch. I, section B, that some of the sen- 
tences consisting of a principal verb without any (pro)nominal 
subject, but in conjunction with an infinitive (pure or inflected), 
or a dependent clause, represent unmistakably personal, and 
others unmistakably impersonal constructions, and that a third 
category of such formations should be considered as at least proxi- 
mately impersonal. Conformably to the plan of the treatise, we 
should now attempt to trace the history of such (unconditionally 


1) Quoted from Norren Fornkvedi, ed. Sophus Bugge, Christiania 1867. 
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or alternatively) impersonal formations. However, very little can 
be added, it seems, to what has been said already in this respect. 
See ch. I, section B. 

It stands to reason that we cannot here be expected to con- 
sider the origin of each separate OE. phrase of this description. It 
is sufficient to state that, as a matter of course, the impersonal 
construction in complex sentences is later in origin than the cor- 
responding impersonal constructions in simple sentences. For the 
former structural type is no doubt chiefly an outcome of the 
growth of a written language, which must necessarily tend to 
development in stylistic versatility. In this respect the individual 
Old Teutonic languages may have attained a different degree of 
development. We cannot, therefore, expect that all OE. Im- 
personalia which occur also in complex sentences, and which are 
extant in other, contemporary, Teutonic dialects, must needs in 
these idioms have acquired this extended use. On the other hand, 
the development must in all of them proximately go in the same 
direction, since the complex sentences in question were undoubt- 
edly formed on the pattern of corresponding impersonal simple 
sentences. | 

It follows from the above that, in the present case, the occur- 
rence of complex sentences of this description even in all Old 
Teutonic languages does not, at least not as a rule, prove that this 
structural type existed already in the Teutonic parent language. 
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riss, Strassburg 1913. 

Kuhner-Stegmann, Ausftihrliche Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache I. Han- 
nover I9gI2. 

Lindqvist, A., Foérskjutningar i férhallandet mellan grammatiskt och psykolo- 
giskt subjekt i svenskan. Junds Universitets Arsskrift 1912, N. F. Avd. 
I, B. 8. - . 

Lofstedt, E., Philol, Kommentar zur Peregrinatio Aetherie. Arbeten utg. med 
underst6d av W. Ekmans Univ. fond. 9. Uppsala IgI1. 
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Miklosisch, F., Subjectlose Satze. Wien 1883. 

Noreen, A., Vart sprak. Bd. V, 2 and 3. Lund 1904. 

Nygaard, W., Det aktive upersonlige udtryk i den norr6ne sagaliteratur. Akad. 
afhandlingar til Prof. S. Bugge ved hans 25-aars jubileum 1887. Kristiania. 

Nygaard, M., Norron Syntax. Kristiania 1905. , 

—»— Udeladelse af subjekt; “subjektlése’ seetninger i det norréne sprog. Arkiv 
f. Nord. Filologi K. Lund 1894, p. 1 sqq. 

Paul, H., Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte. Halle 1909. 

Pogatscher, A., Unausgedriicktes Subjekt im Altenglischen. Anglia XXIII, p. 
261 sqq. Halle 1901. 

Poutsma, H., A Grammar of late Modern English I, Section 1. Groningen 1904. 

Riggert, G., Der syntaktische Gebrauch des Infinitivs in der altengl. Poesie. Diss. 
Kiel 1909. : 

Rodenbusch, E., Die sogenannten unvollstandigen.Satze. IF XIX, p. 263 sqq. 
Strassburg 1906. 

Shipley, G., The genitive case in Anglo-Saxon Poetry. Diss. Baltimore 1903. 

Siebs, Th., Die sogenannten subjektlosen Satze. KZ XLIII, p. 253 sqq. Gtitersloh 
1910. 

Sievers, E., Angelsachsische Grammatik. Halle 1898. (Sievers). 

Sigwart, Chr., Die Impersonalien. Freiburg 1888. 

Sundén, K. F., Criticism of Jespersen’s “Sprogets Logik’. Svensk Humanistisk 
Tidskrift. Arg. I, p. 50 sqq. Géteborg 1917. 

—»— Essay I. The predicational categories in English. Essay II. A category 
of predicational change in English. Uppsala 1916. 

Siitterlin, L., Das Wesen der sprachlichen Gebilde. Heidelberg 1902. 

Sweet, H., A New English Grammar. Oxford Igoo. 

Wackernagel, J., Vorlesungen iiber Syntax, I. Basel 1920. 

van Wijk, N., Der nominale Genetiv singular im Indogermanischen. Zwolle 1902. 

Wright, J., Old English Grammar. Oxford 1925. (Wright). 

Wundt, W., Die Sprache, II. Leipzig ro1t. 


Old English Texts read. 


A. Poetry. 


Beowulf, ed. Holthausen, Alt- und Mittelengl. Texte 3. Heidelberg 1914. 
Czedmon’s Metrical Paraphrase, ed. Thorpe, London 1832. 
Two of the Saxon Chronicles, ed. Plummer-Earle. Oxford 1892, 1900. See 
B. Prose. 

4. Elene, ed. Holthausen, Alt- und Mittelengl. Texte 4. Heidelberg 1910. 

5. Grein-Wiilker, Bibliothek der angelsichs. Poesie I—III (with the exception 
of Beowulf and Elene). Kassel & Leipzig 1881—1898'. 

. Libri Psalmorum versio antiqua Latina, ed. Thorpe, Oxford 1835. 

7. Metra of Boethius, ed. Sedgefield. Oxford 1899. 


1 In the text, the quotations from Bibliothek der angels. Poesie I—III 
are, when necessary, annotated as taken from Grein I, II and III, whereas Grein 
I, 2 and 3, etc., refers to Bibliothek der angels. Prosa I, II and III, etc. 
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Io. 


Il. 


I2. 


13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Pee 


23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33: 


34. 


35: 
36. 


37: 


38. 


39. 


40. 
41. 


95; 


Poem MS. Vercelli, ed. Holthausen “Elene’, p. 51. 
Solomon and Saturn, ed. Kemble. London 1848. 

B. Prose. 
Adrian and Ritheus, ed. Kemble, The Dialogue of Solomon and Saturn. 
London 1848. 
King Aelfred’s Old English version of Boethius, De Consolatione Philoso- 
phie, ed. Sedgefield. Oxford 1899. 
King Aelfred’s Old Engl. version of St. Augustine’s Soliloquies, ed. Har- 
grove, Yale Studies in English XIII. New Haven 1902. 
King Aelfred’s West Saxon version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet. 
ERTS 45, 50. ; 
King Aelfred’s Orosius, ed. Sweet. EETS 79. 
The Homilies of Aelfric I, II, ed. Thorpe. London 1844. 
Aelfric’s Lives of Saints-I, II, ed. Skeat. EETS 76, 82; 94 114. 
Aelfric’s version of Alcuini Interrogationes Sigeuulfi in Genesin, ed. Mac 
Lean. Anglia VI, 425 sqq.; VII, 1 sqq. 
Aelfric, De XII Abusivis, ed. Morris, Old Engl. Homilies. EETS 29. 
Aelfric’s version of the Hexameron of St. Basil, ed. Norman. London 1848. 
Aelfric’s Grammatik, ed. Zupitza. Berlin 1880. 
Aelfric’s Pastoral Letters, ed. Fehr, Grein 9! 
Aelfric, De Veteri et Novo Testamento, Grein 1. 
Aelfric: Preface, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri, Deuteronomium, Iosua, 
Iudices, Hiob. Grein 1. 
Aethelwold, De consuetudine monachorum, ed. Schréer. E. Stud. IX, 290 sqq. 
Ubersetz. von Alcuins De virtutibus et vitiis liber, ed. Assmann. Anglia XI, 
371 sqq. 
Altengl. Kleinigkeiten, ed. Napier. Anglia XI. 
Altengl. Miscellen, ed. Napier. Arch. 84, p. 323 sqq. 
Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, ed. Thorpe. 1846. 
Ancient Laws and Institutes of England I, II, ed. Thorpe. London 18,40. 
Angelsachs. Homilien und Heiligenleben, ed. Assmann. Grein 3. | 
Angelsachs. Minora, ed. Logeman. Anglia XI, 97 sqq.; XII, 497 sqq. 
Apollonius of Tyrus, ed. Zupitza. Arch. 97, p. 17 sqq. 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, ed. Miller. EETS 95, 96; also ed. Schipper, 


Grein 4.2 
Beichtpredigt, ed. Logeman. Anglia XII, 515 sqq. 
Benedictiner Officium, ed. Feiler. Angl. Forsch. IV. / 


The Blickling Homilies, ed. Morris. EETS 58, 63, 73. 

Byrhtferd’s Handboc, ed. Kluge. Anglia VIII, 298 sqq. 

Cambridge Psalter, ed. Wildhagen. Grein 7. 

Cartularium Saxonicum I—III, ed. Birch. London 1885 sqq. 

Ein altengl. Leben der Heiligen Chad, ed. Napier. Anglia X, 131 sqq. 

Das altengl. Christophoros-fragment, ed. Einenkel. Anglia XVII, 110 sqq. 
1 See note, p. oo. 

2 The examples from Bede, unless otherwise indicated, are all from EETS 
g6. 
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42. Two of the Saxon Chronicles I, II, ed. Plummer-Earle. Oxford 1892, 1900. 

43. Codex Diplomaticus aevi saxonici I—VI, ed. Kemble, 1839—1848. 

44. De Cogitatione, ed. Napier. Anglia X, 155. 

45. De Infantibus, ed. Napier. Anglia X, 154. 

46. Werferths Ubersetzung-der Dialoge Gregors des Grossen, ed. Hecht. Grein 5. 

47. Discovery of the Sacred Cross, ed. Morris, Legends of the Holy Rood. EETS 
46, p. 2 sqq. 

48. Disticha Catonis, ed. Kemble, Dialogue of Solomon and Saturn, p. 258 sqq. 

49. Elucidarium, ed. Forster, Furnivall Miscellany, p. 86 sqq. Oxford rgor. 

50. Epistola Alexandri ad Aristotelem, ed. Baskerville. Anglia IV, 139 sqq. 

51. Evangelium Nicodemi, ed. Hulme. Publ. MLAA XIII (1898). 

52. The Holy Gospels in the Anglo-Saxon, Northumbrian and Old Mercian Ver- 
sions, ed. Skeat. Cambridge 1871 sqq. 

53. Das ags. Prosa-Leben des Hl. Guthlac, ed. Gonser. Angl. Forsch. XXVII. 

54. Harrowing of Hell, ed. Hulme. Mod. Phil. I, 610 sqq. 

55. Die Heiligen Englands, ed. Liebermann. Hannover 1889. 

56. Hymnus Athanasii, ed. Wildhagen. Grein 7. 

57. The Latin Hymns of the Anglo-Saxon Church, ed. Stevenson. Surtees So- 
ciety. London 1851. 

58. Indicia. Monasterialia, ed. Techmer. Int. Zeitschrift f. allgemeine Sprach- 
wissenschaft IT. 

59. Hin altengl. Lapidar, ed. Fleischhacker. ZfdA, 34, p. 229 sqq. (1890). 

60, Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft of Early England I—III, ed. Cock- 
ayne. London 1864—1866. lLacnunga and Leceboc also in Grein 6, ed. 
Leonhardi. 

*61, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen I—III, ed. Liebermann. Halle 1903 sqq. 

62. Maria Aegyptiaca, ed. Earle, Gloucester Fragments, p. 97. London 1861. 

63. An Old English Martyrology, ed. Herzfeld. EETS 116. 

64. Neot, ed. Wiilcker. Anglia ITI, 102 sqq. 

65. Observance of Sunday, ed. Napier, Furnivall Miscellany, p. 355 sqq. Ox- 
ford 1900. 

' 66. Phoenix, ed. Kluge. E. Stud. VIII, 474 sqq. 

67. Prose Prayers, ed. Logeman: Anglia XI, 97 sqq.; XII, 497 sqq.; ed. Zupitza: 
Anglia I, 286 sqq.; Arch. 84, p. 327; 88, p. 361. 

68. Die angelsdchs. Prosabearbeitungen d. Benedictinerregel, ed. Schréer. Grein 2. . 

69. History of the Holy Rood-tree, ed. Napier. EETS 103. 

70. The Uplifting of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris. EETS 46. 

71. Sermo in festis Marie, ed. Kluge. Ags. Lesebuch?, p. 98 sqq. 

72. ‘The Dialogue of Solomon and Saturn, ed. Kemble. London 1848. 

73. Spriichworter der Hs. Royal 2 B 5, ed. Wiilcker. Anglia II, 373 sq. 

74. Predigten im Vercelli-Codex CXVII, ed. Foérster, Festschrift fiir Morsbach, 
p. 87 sqq. 

75. Wunder des Ostens, ed. Knappe (diss.). Berlin 1906. 

76. Homilies of Wulfstan, ed. Napier. Berlin 1883. 
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Alphabetical list of abbreviations of texts: 


Aelfr(ic) Be Hester 30. 

Aelfr. Canons 29. 

Aelfr. De XII Abusivis 18. 

Aelfr. Deuteron. 23. 

Aelfr. De Veteri et Novo Test. 22. 
Aelfr. Exodus 23. 

Aelfr. Genesis 23. 

Aelfr. Grammar 20. 

Aelfr. Hiob 23. 

Aelfr. Hom. 15. 


Aelfr. Hom. John XI (v. 47—5‘) 30. 
Aelfr. Hom. John XVI (v. 16—2?) 30. 


Aelfr. Hom. Judith 30. 
Aelfr. Iosua 23. 

Aelfr. Iudices 23. 
Aelfr. Numeri 23. 
Aelfr. Past. Epistle 29. 
Aelfr. Past. Letters 21. 
Aelfr. Preface 23. 


Aelfr. Sermo in Natale Unius Confes- 


soris 30. 
Alc. De virtutibus 25. 
Alc. Interrogationes 17. 
Altengl. Kleinigkeiten 26. 
Analecta Anglo-Sax. 28. 
Andreas 5. 
Angels. Minora 31. 
Anglo-Sax. Laws 29. 
Apoll. of Tyrus 32. 
Aug. Soliloquies 12. 
Bas. Admonition 19. 
Bede 33. 
Benedict. Offic. 35. 
Beow. I. 
Blickl. Hom. 36. 
Boethius 11. 
Byrhtferd 37. 
Byrhtnoth 5. 
Cambr. Psalter 38. 
Canons Edgar 29. 
Cart. Sax. 39. 
Chad 40. 
Charms 60. 
Christ and Satan 5. 


Christofer 41. 

Chron. 42. 

Codex Dipl. 43. 
Conf(essionale) Ecgberti 29. 
Consuet. monach. 24. 

Cotton Psalter 5. 

Creation 5. 

Crist 5. 

Daniel 5. 

De observatione lune 60. 
Deor 5. 

De somniorum eventu 60. 
Destruc(tion) of Jerus. 30. 
De Temp(oribus) 60. 

De Vitis Patrum 30. 

Dial. Greg. 46. 

Disc. Sacr. Cross 47. 
Disticha Cat. 48. 
Eccles(iastical) Inst(itutes) 29. 
Elene 4. 

Epist. Alex. 50. 

Ermahnung zu christl. Leben 30. 
Evang. Nic. 51. 

Excerptione Ecgberti 29. 
Exhortation 5. 

Exodus 5. 

Genesis 5. 

Gnomic Verses Ex. 5. 

Gosp. 52. 

Gudlac 5. 

Harrow. Hell 54. 

Die Heiligen Englands 55. 
Herbar(ium), of Apul(eii) 60. 
Hexam. I9. 

History of the Holy Rood-tree 69. 
Hom. John XIII (v. 1—30) 30. 
Indicia Monast. 58. 
Inst(itutes) of Polity 29. 
Judith 5. ; 
Juliana 5. 

Lacnunga 60. 

Leceboc 60. 

Lapidar 59. 

Larcwidas 5. 
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The: Latin Hymns of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church 57. 

Lieb. 61. 

Maria Aegypt. 62. 

Martyr. 63. 

Metra 7. 

Metr. Paraphrase 2. 

Mildred 60. 

Neot 64. 

Orosius 14. 

Paris Psalter 5. 

Past. Care 13. 

Paternoster 5. 

mept dcd(aféwv) 60. 

Phoenix 5. 

Poem MS. Vercelli 8. 

Poenit(entiale) Ecgberti 29. 

Prognostics 60. 

Prose Gu lac 53. 
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Prose Prayers 67. 

Prose Solomon and Saturn 72. 
Reg. Ben. 68. 

Riddles 5. 

Rood 5. 

Runic Poem 5. 


- Saints 16. 


Seafarer 5. 

Secular laws of King Cnut 29. 
Sermo in festis Maric 71. 
Solomon and Saturn 5. 

Soul 5. 

Verc. Hom. 75. 

Whale 5. 

Wife’s Complaint 5. 

Wonders 75. 

Wulfstan 76. 
Uber das jiingste Gericht 30. 
Ymbe mannes gecynde 60. 


Addenda et Corrigenda. 


P. 206, bottom of page, add:An instance of (ge)weordan 
in combination with an infinitive is considered on p. 120. 
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